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OTTAWA 
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To His Excellency Field Marshal the Right Honourable Viscount Alexander of 
Tunis, KC GOB) GOMG. CSL, DSO) M Cy Lip De 
Governor General and Commander-in-Chief of the Dominion of Canada. 


A 


May ir PuEAsE Your EXCELLENCY: 


The undersigned has the honour to present to Your Excellency the first 
Report of the Canadian Maritime Commission from its establishment on Novem- 
ber 1, 1947 to March 31, 1948. 


LIONEL CHEVRIER, 
Mimster of Transport. 


The Honourable Lionet Curvrrer, M.P., 
Minister of Transport, 
Ottawa. 


Sir,—In conformity with the provisions of Section 13 ‘of the Canadian 
Maritime Commission Act, 1947, I have the honour to submit herewith the report 
of the proceedings of the Canadian Maritime Commission from its establishment 
on November 1, 1947 to March 31, 1948. 


I have the honour to be, Sir, 
Your obedient servant, 


dave Clay NG. 
Chairman. 


Ottawa, June 24, 1948. 
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CANADIAN MARITIME COMMISSION 


Report for Pericd from November 1, 1947 to March 31, 1948 


The Canadian Maritime Commission was established by the Canadian 
Maritime Commission Act, assented to on July 17, 1947, to meet the problems 
which arose from the rapid wartime development of the Canadian shipping and 
shipbuilding industries. 


In 1939 the Canadian fleet of regular ocean-going ships over 1,600 gross tons 
contained only 35 ships, totalling 242,000 gross tons. By 1947 this fleet had 
increased to 153 ships, totalling 983,000 gross tons, and a further 80 ships 
totalling about 560,000 gross tons were on charter to the United Kingdom 
Ministry of Transport. Almost all of the war-built “Park” ships had been sold 
by the Government to private Canadian companies for operation under the 
Canadian flag. A comparable growth had taken place in the shipbuilding 
industry, and by 1947 there were 17 large and well-equipped shipyards and 
several smaller ones, which employed about 16,000 men on shipbuilding and 
repairing. 


During the war when there was a crucial shortage of shipping, the Canadian 
shipping and shipbuilding industries had made a vitally important contribution 
to the Canadian and allied war effort by providing tonnage for military cargoes, 
foodstuff and other essential shipments. After the war the Canadian fleet played 
a prominent part in carrying the U.N.R.R.A. cargoes and other relief shipments 
so urgently needed to Europe and the Far East. Canadian experience during 
and after the war had clearly shown the strategic and commercial advantages of 
having a merchant fleet and the dangers of depending on foreign tonnage which 
would often be unavailable in an emergency. It was for these reasons that the 
government decided to sell the war-built ships to private Canadian companies for 
operation under the Canadian flag and to maintain a fleet and shipbuilding 
facilities commensurate with the requirements of national security and external 
trade. 


It had become clear by 1947 that the government agencies dealing with 
shipping matters needed to be expanded. The temporary wartime bodies (The 
Canadian Shipping Board, the Transport Controller, The Directorates of 
Merchant Seamen and Wartime Shipbuilding Ltd.) established to control and 
direct the shipping and shipbuilding industries had been disbanded in 1946 and 
1947. This restored responsibility for the administration of shipping matters 
_to the pre-war governmental bodies which had been designed mainly for the 
regulation of the small pre-war fleet, administration of the Canada Shipping Act 
and payment of steamship subsidies. The Government decided that a new 
permanent body was required to carry out the policy of maintaining and 
developing the war-built fleet and to assist the Canadian shipping and ship- 
building industries to meet the postwar problems which they faced in competing 
with shipping of other flags. 


The Canadian Maritime Commission was, therefore, established to 
co-ordinate the administration of shipping matters and recommend to the 
Government policies for preservation of the shipping and shipbuilding industries. 
The Canadian Maritime Commission Act provides that the Commission shall 
recommend to the Minister of Transport policies and measures which it considers 
necessary for the maintenance, manning and development of the Canadian 
merchant fleet and shipbuilding industry; administer steamship subventions 
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voted by parliament; and assume any other powers, duties and functions required 
by the Minister of Transport or by the Governor in Council. The Act also 
authorizes the Commission to investigate and study Canadian requirements 
with respect to shipping services, the type, size and speed of ships required for 
these services, Canadian shipbuilding and ship-repairing facilities and the costs 
of building ships in Canada and operating them under Canadian flag. 


ORGANIZATION AND STAFF 


The Commission was appointed on November 1, 1947, and then consisted of: 


J. V. Clyne of Vancouver..... Chairman for a term of five years; 
L.,C., Audette of Ottawa...... Commissioner for a term of four years; 
Bos ean ves Or (DGrOnto wa. Ky Commissioner for a term of three years. 


Mr. Rahlves resigned because of ill-health on February 7, 1948.* 


Upon appointment the Commission at once proceeded to obtain its staff and 
establish an organization divided into the following branches: 


Traffic Services Branch.—This branch is responsible for collecting informa- 
tion concerning the Canadian shipping and shipbuilding industries and Canadian 
waterborne, domestic and external trade; analyzing this information and prepar- 
ing reports upon shipping problems and policy as required by the Commission. 


Subsidies Branch.—This branch is responsible for advising the Commission 
upon steamship subventions generally; investigating and administering subven- 
tions voted by Parliament; and inspecting services receiving subventions. 


Secretarial and Legal Branch.—This branch is responsible for carrying on 
the Commission’s correspondence; maintaining files and other records; keeping 
minutes of meetings of the Commission; drafting recommendations and reports 
and carrying out other secretarial duties; preparing contracts and advising the 
Commission on legal matters. 


Comptroller's Branch.—This branch is responsible for dealing with per- 
sonnel and office equipment and services; controlling and recording expenditures; 
auditing payments of steamship subventions; preparing estimates; and carrying 
out other financial duties as required by the Commission. } 


The staff of the Commission on March 31, 1948, included 23 employees 
whose annual salaries totalled $59,040. 


PRELIMINARY WoRK OF THE COMMISSION 


Surveys—The Commission has been conducting a preliminary survey of 
the conditions and problems of the shipping and shipbuilding industries and their 
role in the Canadian economy, to serve as a basis for formulation of policies for 
their maintenance and development. The scope of the survey includes: 


Shipping (1) the existing domestic and international shipping 
services needed to serve Canadian trade; 
(ii) the most suitable ships for employment in 
Canadian services; 
(111) the operating costs of Canadian ships compared 
with those on other registries. 
Shipbuilding the geographical distribution and cost level and tech- 
nical resources of the existing Canadian facilities for 
building and repairing ships. 


*The vacancy created by the resignation of Mr. Rahlves was filled by the appointment on 
June 10, 1948, of Angus McGugan of Ottawa. 
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Labour the condition of labour relations in the shipping and 
shipbuilding industries. 

National Defence the number and types of ships and the amount of 

and Trade shipbuilding plant and equipment needed to meet 


the requirements of Canadian external trade and 
national defence. 


Advisory Committees—In carrying out these surveys the Commission has 
secured the assistance of the shipping and shipbuilding industries. It has 
organized three regional advisory committees of prominent deep-sea shipowners 
operating from the Atlantic and Pacific Coasts and the St. Lawrence area and 
another committee to represent the Great Lakes shipowners. Further committees 
have been established consisting of representatives of coastal operators, small 
vessel owners, seafaring personnel, shipyard labour, shipbuilders, Canadian 
exporters, Importers, manufacturers, primary producers and others concerned in 
Canadian shipping. 

These committees which serve on a voluntary basis, have undertaken a 
program of work and are preparing reports outlining their views upon Canadian | 
shipping policy. When their reports have been received, the Commission will 
convene a meeting of a national advisory committee consisting of representatives 
from each of these committees. These committees will enable the Commission 
to obtain the views and benefit from the knowledge and experience of shipowners, 
shipbuilders and other interests in all parts of Canada. The advices of the 
committees will provide the Commission with the broadest possible basis for 
formulation of shipping policies. 


GENERAL ADMINISTRATIVE DUTIES 


The Commission has undertaken the control and direction of two government 
agencies dealing with shipping matters. 


Steamship Subsidies —The Steamship Subsidies Branch, formerly part of the 
Department of Trade and Commerce, was transferred to the Commission on 
November 1, 1947, and since that date the Commission has administered the 
payment of subventions voted by Parliament for essential coastal and inland 
steamship services which cannot be operated without financial assistance. 

The Commission, in considering applications for subventions investigates 
the operating costs and other factors which make them necessary. A formula 
has been established to determine on the basis of public convenience and necessity 
the services for which payment of subventions is justified. Forms of application 
and contract are being standardized and revised in order to see that any 
subventions granted are based upon the differential between revenues and costs. 

Subventions paid during the fiscal year 1947-48 totalled $2,240,915. This 
was $692,809 more than was paid in 1946-47. This increase was the result of 
several factors, mainly the greatly increased costs of ship operation. A Steam- 
ship Stabilization Fund had been set up in 1942 to assist steamship operators 
who were receiving subventions and were prohibited by price ceilings from 
increasing their rates to meet increased costs for fuel, insurance, wages and other 
operating charges. When the Fund was abolished on January 31, 1948, the 
cessation of payments compelled these operators either to increase their rates 
and fares or apply for increased subventions. 

From November 1, 1947, to March 31, 1948, twelve applications for increased 
subventions were dealt with. Of these, five were approved, four were dealt with 
by allowing increases in passenger and freight rates in place of subvention 
increases, and the remaining three are still being considered. A further six 
applications for subventions for new services were submitted; four of these were 
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refused and two are still being considered. Six applications for permission to 
increase freight and passenger rates were approved in services for which 
subventions were paid. 


Park Ships—The Park Steamship Company, a crown company formerly 
under the control and direction of the Minister of Reconstruction and Supply, 
was transferred to the jurisdiction of the Minister of Transport by P.C. 337 
dated January 30, 1948. The Chairman of the Commission was subsequently 
appointed President of the Company and made responsible to the Minister of 
Transport for its management. The Company’s headquarters were moved to 
Ottawa and its assets transferred to the Department of Transport. 

The Company, under the Commission’s direction, is responsible for the 
administration of, and collection of charter hire for the 78-10,000 ton ships now 
on charter to the United Kingdom Ministry of Transport. These ships have been 
sold to Canadian purchasers and the Company is arranging for the delivery 
at Canadian and United Kingdom ports of 20 of them during 1948 and the 
remaining 58 in 1950 on the expiration of a charter agreement. Nine 10,000 ton 
“stores-issuing”’ ships have also been on loan to the United Kingdom and two 
of these have been returned to Canada and offered for sale by public adver- 
tisement; the disposition of the remaining seven ships is now under discussion. 


Another task to be carried out results from the operation of the Park ships 
when they were owned by the government and allocated to private Canadian 
companies for operation on a “management-fee” basis. A number of the voyage 
and repair accounts submitted by these companies still remain to be checked, 
audited and in some cases adjusted. A number of insurance claims involving 
about $2,000,000 arising from these operations are also still outstanding and are 
in the course of settlement. 


The sale of the Park fleet has not eliminated the financial interest of the 
Crown in these ships. Many of the purchasers are indebted to the Crown for 
mortgages attached to their ships. To protect these debts to the Crown, the 
Company, acting as an agent for War Assets Corporation, oversees the insuring 
of these ships: by purchasers who have not yet paid for their ships in full. 

The Company has still to complete several other tasks such as terminating 
cadet indentures, dealing with numerous outstanding liabilities and claims and 
negotiating settlements with the United Kingdom Ministry of Transport in 
connection with the ships returned by the Ministry to Canada under the terms of 
a bareboat charter agreement. 

The transfer of the Company’s headquarters and staff from Montreal to 
the Commission’s offices in Ottawa has made it possible to reduce its expenses 
considerably and co-ordinate its work with the Commission. On March 31, 1948, 
the Company’s staff consisted of 19 persons and further reductions will be made 
as the progress of the Company’s work permits. 

The Commission has been given responsibility for investigation, certification 
and settlement of all claims arising from the “Knock for Knock Agreement” 
between the governments of Canada and the United States. This agreement 
came into force on November 15, 1946, and provides for the waiving of maritime 
claims by either government for damages done to government-owned ships in 
collisions or accidents. On March 31, 1948, the Commission had 94 claims 
before it for determination under the Agreement. 


TONNAGE REPLACEMENT PLAN 


One of the principal problems being dealt with by the Commission is that 
of modernizing the Canadian-flag fleet. The Canadian fleet now consists of 
mainly 115-10,000 ton and 22-4,700 ton ex “Park” ships which were sold by 
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the Government to private Canadian shipping companies on liberal terms with a 
flag transfer restriction prohibiting their being re-sold with transfer of registry. 
A further 78-10,000 ton ships, now on charter to the United Kingdom Ministry of 
Transport, will be added to the Canadian fleet; 20 of these are being returned to 
the Canadian purchasers during 1948 and the remaining 58 will be delivered 
in 1950. 


These war-built ships made a most important contribution to the Canadian 
and allied war effort and are still suitable for carrying bulk cargoes in many 
trades. However, many Canadian shipowners must have faster and more 
specialized tonnage for their services if they are to meet foreign competition 
effectively. 


To meet this problem, the Commission is carrying out a tonnage replace- 
ment plan to enable Canadian shipowners who need new tonnage to sell their 
ex-“Park” ships with transfer of flag, using the proceeds to obtain replacements. 
A number of Canadian owners are now negotiating with the Commission 
regarding participation in the plan. It is felt that the plan will benefit both the 
shipping and shipbuilding industries. The shipowner is enabled to obtain the 
present high world market price for his war-built ship and to replace it with a ship 
better suited to his operations and capable of meeting foreign competition. The 
plan should provide long-term employment for Canadian shipyards and the 
personnel they employ. Merchant seamen will have better accommodation and 
living conditions and a greater guarantee of continued employment. The 
Government will receive prepayment of the mortgages now outstanding upon 
ex-“Park” ships and Canada will have a more balanced up-to-date fleet ta 
serve her external trade and provide for the needs of national security. 


ASSISTANCE GIVEN TO CANADIAN SHIPOWNERS AND OPERATORS 


Canadian shipowners, like all shipowners engaged in international trade, 
face many problems arising from the dislocation of world trade and currencies 
and the growing intervention of governments in commercial matters. Because of 
the importance of shipping to national defence and its earning power, some 
governments have adopted restrictive measures designed to direct cargoes to 
their own ships at the expense of the shipping of other flags. Other governments 
have been compelled by their foreign exchange problems to resort to similar 
measures. The Canadian shipping industry is faced with difficulties arising out 
of exclusive shipping agreements between governments, refusals to employ the 
shipping of “hard currency” countries and foreign exchange restrictions. 


The Canadian shipping and shipbuilding industries have availed themselves 
of the Commission’s facilities in dealing with their practical operating problems. 
The Commission has received many reports from Canadian shipowners explaining 
the competitive difficulties they have encountered because of foreign exchange 
restrictions imposed by governments. In several cases, the Commission has been 
successful in having these restrictions modified to enable Canadian ships to secure 
a fair share of the traffic and is working out plans to minimize the disadvantage 
imposed on Canadian shipowners by their being within the “dollar area”. 
Assistance has also been given to Canadian shipowners who have encountered 
difficulties in foreign ports in obtaining bunkers, supplies and port facilities. 


The launching of the European Recovery Program has created many 
problems for Canadian shipowners. The United States Foreign Assistance Act 
provides that, subject to the availability of United States tonnage, 50 per cent 
of the European Recovery Program cargoes shall be carried in United States 
flag ships. The European recipient countries will be anxious to avoid dollar 
expenditures and will try to carry in their own ships as large a proportion as 
possible of the cargoes consigned to them, including goods to be secured from 
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Canada by the United States for European Recovery Program purposes. The 
Commission has been investigating this problem and has made recommendations 
to further the participation of Canadian shipping in the European Recovery 
Program. , 


The Commission has also consulted and co-operated closely with other 
government departments and agencies, particularly with the Department of 
Trade and Commerce in matters affecting domestic and external trade and with 
the Department of National Defence in questions of defence policy. Inter- 
national shipping matters have required collaboration with the Department of 
External Affairs. The Commission carried out preliminary studies and made 
recommendations upon the proposals discussed at the United Nations Maritime 
Conference at Geneva and was represented on the Canadian delegation to this 
Conference. 


CONCLUSION 


‘This report outlines the Commission’s activities from its establishment on 
November 1, 1947, to the end of the fiscal year on March 31, 1948. Of this period 
of five months, several weeks were devoted to organization of staff, office 
arrangements and other preliminary problems. Consequently, most of the work 
described in this report was carried out during January, February and March, 
1948. 


At present the Commission is dividing its attention between its administra- 
tive and advisory duties and its survey of the Canadian shipping and 
shipbuilding industries. It will probably take several months to complete this 
survey which is being conducted in consultation with the shipowners, ship- 
builders and other interests presented on the advisory committees. When the 
survey has been finished, it will serve as a broad basis for the shipping policies 
the Commission will recommend to the government from time to time for the 
maintenance of a Canadian merchant fleet and a _ shipbuilding industry 
commensurate with Canadian maritime needs. 


J. V. CLYNE, 
Chairman. 


L. C. AUDETTE, 
Commissioner. 
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OTTAWA 
EDMOND CLOUTIER, C.M.G., B.A., L.Ph., 
KING’S PRINTER AND CONTROLLER OF STATIONERY 
1949 


The Honourable LIONEL CHEvRIER, K.C., M.P., 
Minister of Transport, 
Ottawa. 


SIR, 


In conformity with the provisions of Section 13 of the Canadian 
Maritime Commission Act 1947, I have the honour to submit here- 
with the second report of the Canadian Maritime Commission, 
covering the period between April ist, 1948 and March 31st, 1949, 


I have the honour to be, Sir, 
Your obedient servant, 


PONE OTS VAN Bi, 
Ottawa, Chairman. 
June 30th, 1949. 


THE CANADIAN MARITIME COMMISSION 


The Canadian Maritime Commission was constituted by Act of 
Parliament known as The Canadian Maritime Commission Act 
assented to on the 17th day of July 1947 and on the ist day of 
November 1947 the first members of the Commission were appointed. 


The operative sections of the Act are as follows: 


“6. The Commission shall consider and recommend to the Minister from 
time to time such policies and measures as it considers necessary for the operation, 
maintenance, manning and development of a merchant marine and a shipbuilding 
and ship-repairing industry commensurate with Canadian maritime needs. 


“7 The Commission may examine into, ascertain and keep records of, 


(a) the shipping services between Canadian ports and from ports in Canada 
to ports outside Canada that are required for the proper maintenance 
and furtherance of the domestic and external trade of Canada; 


(b) the type, size, speed and other requirements of the vessels that are 
and in the opinion of the Commission should be employed in such 
Services; 


(c) the facilities in Canada for the construction, repair and reconditioning 
of vessels; 


(d) the cost of the construction, repair and reconditioning of vessels in 
Canada and in other countries; 


(e) the cost of marine insurance, maintenance, repairs, wages and subsis- 
tence of officers and crews and all other items of expense in the operation 
of vessels under Canadian registry and the comparison thereof with 
similar vessels operated under other registry; 


(f) such other matters as the Minister may request or as the Commission 
may deem necessary for carrying out any of the provisions or purposes 
of this Act. 


‘8 The Commission shall 


(a) exercise and perform on behalf of the Minister such powers, duties and 
functions of the Minister under the Canada Shipping Act, 1934, as the 
Minister may require; 


o 


(b) administer, in accordance with regulations of the Governor in Council, 
any steamship subventions voted by Parliament; and 


(c) exercise or perform any other powers, duties or functions conferred on 
or required to be performed by the Commission by or pursuant to 
any other Act or order of the Governor in Council. 
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“43. The Commission shall as soon as possible after the thirty-first day of 
March in each year and in any event within three months thereof submit to the 
Minister an annual report in such form as the Minister may prescribe of its 
affairs and operations during the twelve-month period ending on the thirty-first - 
day of March, and the Minister shall lay the said report before Parliament forth- 
with if Parliament is then in session, or, if Parliament is not then in session, within 
the first fifteen days of the next ensuing session.” 
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Summary of Report 


1. ‘The Canadian shipping and shipbuilding industries originated 
in the early part of the 18th century. They owed their origin and 
early prosperity to the plentiful supplies of timber to be found in 
Canada. Shipbuilding reached its peak in the 19th century in the 
year 1875 when nearly 500 ships were built in this country. In 1878, 
with 7,196 vessels of 1,333,015 tons, Canada ranked fourth among 
the shipowning nations of the world. 


2. In the latter part of the 19th century both industries declined 
due to the large scale production of steel for shipbuilding in the 
United Kingdom. With the exception of coastal and inland shipping, 
by the time that the first world war began, both industries had 
practically ceased to exist in Canada. 


3. Submarine losses in the first world war caused the revival of 
shipbuilding, which in turn resulted in building for government 
account. The Canadian Government Merchant Marine Limited was 
formed to operate the government-owned fleet which by 1921 con- 
sisted of 63 vessels aggregating 380,000 deadweight tons. Although 
operations were profitable at the inception, the company was unable 
to compete with other companies operating faster and more modern 
vessels and by 1936 was forced to discontinue operations, resulting 
in a loss to the government of approximately $82,000,000 on an orig= 
inal investment of $73,000,000. 


4. Very little shipbuilding was done after completion of the 
building of vessels for the Canadian Government Merchant Marine 
and by the beginning of the second world war both industries had 
again practically ceased to exist in Canada. : 


5. The second world war rendered urgent the revival of the two 
industries in Canada. Canadian shipyards produced 393 steel naval 
vessels and 398 merchant vessels of which 176, built at an average 
cost of $181 per deadweight ton, were placed under the management 
of a Crown company, Park Steamship Company Limited. This cost 
contrasts favourably with $192 per deadweight ton being the cost of 
construction of vessels for the Canadian Government Merchant 
Marine twenty years earlier. 


6. The majority of the vessels owned and operated by the 
Government through the Park Company were sold after the war to 
private Canadian operators. From the operation and sale of vessels 
built for war purposes and managed by the Park Company the 
Government will recover on final settlement over $200,000,000 out 
of an expenditure of $270,000,000. 
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7. During 1946 and 1947 ocean freight rates remained high, 
there was a world shortage of shipping and Canadian owners were 
able to find employment for their vessels. During this period Can- 
adian shipyards were able to maintain a satisfactory level of employ- 
ment due largely to foreign orders. 


8. During the year 1948 competition from foreign ships became 
keener, freight rates declined and currency and import controls were 
imposed by many countries owing to the increasing world shortage of 
dollars. Profits in the shipping industry fell off. The volume of 
work in the shipyards, however, was maintained due to a carry-over 
of foreign orders. 


9, At the beginning of 1948 there were 215 dry-cargo vessels 
totalling 2,080,066 deadweight tons which had been sold to private 
Canadian operators for Canadian flag operation. It is found that 
such tonnage is in excess of Canadian maritime needs. 


10. At the beginning of 1948 the major shipyards in Canada had 
a total potential annual output of approximately 500,000 gross tons 
of shipping, exclusive of the facilities in the Great Lakes area. This 
is a greater capacity than can conceivably be used in time of peace. 


11. The cost of operating a Canadian flag ship is the second 
highest in the world. In comparing the daily operating costs (exclud- 
ing fuel oil and depreciation) of similar ships of nine nations, the 
United States comes first with the sum of $972.52, Canada comes 
second with $810.50, the United Kingdom ranks sixth with $525.46 
and Italy is last with $421.71. 


12. Subject to the qualifications contained in this Report the 
cost of construction of a ship in Great Britain is approximately 25% 
jess than the cost of construction of a similar ship in Canada. 


13. Having regard to cost of construction and operation and 
taking trade balances into consideration, it is inadvisable as well as 
uneconomic for Canada to consider the construction and operation of a 
Canadian flag, ocean-going merchant marine of sufficient dimensions 
to accommodate all her export trade or any fixed percentage thereof. 


14. The experience of the last two wars indicates that Canada 
must be prepared to assist her allies in the construction and the repair- 
ing of naval and merchant vessels in the case of another war particu- 
larly because of the vulnerability of shipbuilding and ship repairing 
‘ndustries in the United Kingdom and continental Europe. 


15. The experience of the last war also indicates that Canada’s 
national security requires that there should be available under Can- 
adian registry a small and efficient ocean-going fleet for supply 
purposes and for the transportation of essential materials. 
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16. On the grounds of national security it therefore appears 
advisable to maintain the shipping and shipbuilding industries in 
Canada on a nucleus basis capable of rapid expansion in an emergency. 


17. It is estimated that the shipbuilding industry can be main- 
tained in Canada on a nucleus basis by the employment of 7,000 men 
in strategically placed shipyards. One half of this number of men 
would normally be engaged in ship repair. 


18. It is estimated that a deep-sea dry-cargo and tanker fleet of 
about 750,000 deadweight tons would be sufficient for the carriage of 
essential cargoes in the early stages of an emergency and to act as 
auxiliaries for the Defence Services. Such fleet should contain a pro- 
portion of modern vessels, faster than those comprising the present- 
day fleet. The present vessels are uncompetitive with foreign flag 
vessels in liner trades. 


19. A summary of the policies of foreign countries in respect to 
maritime aid is contained in Appendix A of this report. 


I. Introduction 


On the 24th of June, 1948, pursuant to the provisions of Section 
13 of the Canadian Maritime Commission Act, we submitted a 
report outlining our activities from the date of our establishment, that 
is from the Ist of November, 1947, to the 31st of March, 1948, the end 
of the statutory period. That report covered a period of only five 
months, and as much of this time was spent in preliminary organi- 
zation, it was not possible to submit as comprehensive a review as we 
should have wished. It will therefore be necessary in this report, 
covering the second statutory period from April 1st, 1948, to March 
31st, 1949, to recapitulate some of the facts mentioned in our first 
report. 


Under section 7 of the Act the Commission is specifically auth- 
orized to ‘“‘examine into, ascertain and keep records of, 
(a) the shipping services between Canadian ports and from ports in Canada 


to ports outside Canada that are required for the proper maintenance 
and furtherance of the domestic and external trade of Canada; 


(b) the type, size, speed and other requirements of the vessels that are 
and in the opinion of the Commission should be employed in such 
services; 


(c) the facilities in Canada for the construction, repair and reconditioning 
of vessels; 


(d) the cost of the construction, repair and reconditioning of vessels in 
Canada and in other countries; 


(e) the cost of marine insurance, maintenance, repairs, wages and subsist- 
ence of officers and crews and all other items of expense in the operation 
of vessels under Canadian registry and the comparison thereof with 
similar vessels operated under other registry; 


(f) such other matters as the Minister may request or as the Commission 


may deem necessary for carrying out any of the provisions or purposes 
of this Act’. 


The first task of the Commission therefore has been to con- 
sider the conditions and problems of the Canadian shipping and ship- 
building industries and their role in the Canadian economy. To 
understand these problems and to benefit from past experience, it is 
desirable to review briefly the history of these two industries in 
Canada. 
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Il. Review of Canadian Maritime History 
Early Days 


Although the first ships to be built in Canada were launched at 
Port Royal in 1606, the shipbuilding industry as a commercial enter- 
prise can be said to date only from 1732, when, thanks to the encour- 
agement and premiums offered by the French Minister of Marine, a 
shipyard was established on the banks of the St. Charles River, 
Quebec. Ten merchant vessels were completed in that year for 
delivery in France or the French West Indies, and orders followed 
for the construction of warships for the French navy. 


From 1763 onwards the shipbuilding industry expanded in 
Quebec, Nova Scotia and New Brunswick, each of which possessed 
an abundance of timber suitable for both shipbuilding and export. 
In 1810 there were fifty-four Quebec-built vessels on the local register. 
The majority of the larger sailing vessels built between 1800 and 1840 
were loaded with timber and despatched to the United Kingdom 
to be sold. Of one hundred and fifty-six vessels of 500 tons and over 
registered in Liverpool, England, in 1843, one hundred and thirty-six 
had been built in Canadian shipyards. 


Between 1850 and 1860 shipbuilding became one of Canada’s 
major industries. In 1853 some eighty ships of between 1,000 and 
2,000 tons each were launched in Quebec and the Maritimes, and 
more than half the population of the City of Quebec depended for 
their livelihood on shipbuilding. In 1858, out of a hundred ships 
which sailed from Liverpool, England, for Australia, no less than 
sixty-four had been built in Canada. A survey undertaken in 1863 
showed that twenty shipbuilders at Saint John, N.B., employed some 
1,300 workers at an average wage of one dollar a day. The industry 
actually reached its peak in 1875 when nearly five hundred ships were 
built in Canada. Throughout the nineteenth century the average 
output of Canadian shipyards was in the neighbourhood of forty 
ships a year. 


Side by side with this expansion of Canadian shipbuilding, 
largely for overseas purchasers, a Canadian shipping industry was 
being developed. Indeed, the distinction of being the first ship to 
cross the Atlantic wholly propelled by steam belongs to a Canadian 
vessel, manned by a Canadian crew. This was the “Royal William”’, 
built in 1831 at Quebec. Ships belonging to owners in the Maritime 
Provinces were engaged in the timber trade with Great Britain, in 
the fishing trade and in the West Indian and coasting trades. The 
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timber trade continued to increase in volume until the last quarter 
of the nineteenth century when the supplies of easily accessible 
timber began to be exhausted. 


In 1840, Samuel Cunard of Halifax established the Cunard Line, 
whose transatlantic steamships made Halifax a port of call until 
1867. The discovery of gold in Australia and California created a 
demand for the fast sailing ships which Canadians were building, 
and the Crimean War benefited Canadian shipowners by giving 
employment to their vessels for the transportation of troops. 


During the eighteen-seventies, ships built and owned in Canada 
were to be seen on all the seven seas. By 1878 the Canadian merchant 
marine numbered 7,196 vessels of 1,333,015 tons, and Canada ranked 
fourth among the ship-owning nations of the world. 


During the next twenty-five years, however, the fortunes of 
Canada’s shipping and shipbuilding industries declined. The decline 
was due to the large-scale production of steel for shipbuilding in the 
United Kingdom during the eighties. Ships built of steel began to 
supplant iron steamships as well as wooden sailing vessels. In 1879 
steel steamers represented only 10.3 per cent of the total tonnage 
launched on the Clyde; in 1889 the percentage was 97.2. 


The last wooden sailing vessel to be built in Canada for inter- 
national trading was launched in 1895, and by 1900 all the larger 
sailing vessels had been sold to Norwegians, Italians and others. 
Within the brief period of twenty-two years (1878-1900) the ton- 
nage of shipping registered in Canada decreased by almost fifty per 
Gein. 

1900 - 1914 


During the period from the turn of the century to 1914 there was 
little Canadian participation in deep-sea shipping. The Beaver Line, 
which had been established in 1867 by the Canada Shipping Company, 
was sold to Elder, Dempster Company in 1899. It was subsequently 
bought by Canadian Pacific Steamships Limited, a British company, 
in 1903, and formed the nucleus of their transatlantic service, later 
to be expanded through the acquisition of the Allan Line in 1916. 
In 1910 the Canadian Northern Railway inaugurated a steamship 
service with fortnightly sailings from Canadian Atlantic ports to 
Bristol. One Canadian firm, William Thomson and Company of 
Saint John, N.B., operated nine small ships in the bulk-carrying 
trades in the Caribbean area. With these two exceptions, by 1914 
Canada’s foreign-going merchant fleet had almost ceased to exist. 


Apart from the construction of river steamers, ferry-boats, tugs 
and small coastal vessels, there was practically no steel shipbuilding 
in Canada during this period. The Canadian shipbuilding industry 
was at a disadvantage in competing with British yards in the construc- 
tion of ocean-going tonnage. It could draw neither upon the resources 
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of a local iron and steel industry, nor upon the technical skills of a 
highly developed engineering industry, nor was there a domestic 
demand for ships such as had existed fifty years earlier. 


First World War 


The revival of Canada’s deep-sea shipbuilding industry in the 
First World War dates from early in 1917 when the British Ministry 
of Shipping, alarmed at the heavy losses being inflicted by submarines, 
sent experts to investigate the facilities for steel shipbuilding in Can- 
ada. It was found that, apart from repair work, only some half- 
dozen shipyards were building a few small cargo vessels, barges and 
Government steamers. The need for ships was urgent and it was 
therefore decided to make use of all available facilities and to estab- 
lish new shipyards. 


Accordingly, the Imperial Munitions Board placed contracts with 
ten firms to build steel ships of from 1,800 to 8,800 tons deadweight 
capacity. Twelve ships were subsequently completed on the West 
Coast, twenty-three on the Great Lakes, four on the St. Lawrence 
and two in the Maritimes. Each ship was delivered upon completion 
to managers appointed by the British Government. 


Early in 1918 the Canadian Government embarked on a pro- 
gramme of steel shipbuilding on its own behalf and as berths became 
vacant keels were laid for Canadian ships. 


1919 - 1939 


The ships built under the Canadian programme were intended 
to co-operate with British shipping in carrying war supplies. Al- 
though the war ended before any of these ships were delivered, the 
Government decided to continue with the shipbuilding programme, 
- partly as a means of providing employment, and partly to ensure suf- 
ficient shipping for the carriage of Canada’s overseas trade. The 
Canadian Government Merchant Marine, Limited, was formed to 
operate the ships upon completion. 


By 1921 a fleet of sixty-three ships aggregating 380,000 dead- 
weight tons had been launched for the Canadian Government Mer- 
chant Marine. Sixteen were built on the West Coast, twenty-one on 
the Great Lakes, nineteen on the St. Lawrence and seven in the 
Maritimes. They were built by fourteen shipbuilding firms and 
were of six basic types, ranging from 2,800 to 10,500 deadweight tons 
capacity. Completion of this programme virtually marked the end 
of steel shipbuilding in Canada for the time being, and those yards 
which continued to operate after 1921 depended almost exclusively on 
repair work, as had been the case prior to the war. 


The period (1918-1921) during which these ships were built was 
still subject to wartime inflationary influences and costs were at their 
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highest point. The abnormally high first cost later proved a serious 
handicap to the economical operation of the ships. Contracts were 
let on the basis of an agreed price averaging nearly $192 per deadweight 
ton, representing a total expenditure of approximately $73,000,000 
for the whole fleet of sixty-three ships. 


During 1919 and 1920 the Canadian Government Merchant 
Marine established regular sailings on most Canadian trade routes, 
notably those to the United Kingdom, to South America, and the 
West Indies, as well as to French ports and in the Newfoundland 
coastal trade. In these two years there were substantial operating 
profits, if interest and depreciation charges are excluded. 


In 1921, however, ocean freight rates declined sharply, and on 
some commodities by as much as fifty per cent. The Company 
experienced losses on many voyages, and found it almost impossible 
to obtain homeward cargoes, especially from the United Kingdom. 
Operating expenses throughout the year exceeded revenues by more 
than $2,000,000. The Company had now been in existence for three 
years, and the directors recommended that all the smaller type 
vessels be sold. This recommendation was accepted, although it was 
not until 1933 that the Company disposed of the last of these vessels. 


The directors further recommended that the ledger cost of the 
vessels be reduced to their actual replacement value, which in 1921 
was considered to be $75 per deadweight ton. This recommendation 
was not accepted, and by 1930 it was considered doubtful whether the 
vessels could be sold in their depreciated condition for more than $10 
per ton. 


The directors of the Company also recommended that during a 
five-year period interest due the Government should be paid only if 
earned after allowing for depreciation. They made this recommend- 
dation on the following grounds: first, that the Canadian Government 
Merchant Marine had pioneered services on certain trade routes 
valuable to Canada but unprofitable to the Company, and secondly 
that it had not enjoyed a period of prosperity such as had enabled 
other shipping companies to build up the reserves necessary to carry 
them over difficult times. The recommendation was not accepted 
and both interest and depreciation continued to accrue on the orig- 
inal high cost of building the Company’s vessels. 


Sailings to South American ports were discontinued in 1921 as a 
result of a reduction in cargoes. In 1928 the service was resumed at 
the request of the Department of Trade and Commerce and an annual 
subsidy of $120,000 was provided for guaranteed monthly sailings. 
Owing to a lack of homeward cargoes the service was finally aban- 
doned in 1933. The United Kingdom service was maintained until 
1929, when it too had to be abandoned, owing to increasing competi- 
tion which the Company was unable to meet with the type of ships 
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at its disposal. A service from Pacific Coast ports to Australia, the 
Orient and India, was established in 1920 to develop the market for 
British Columbia lumber. In 1927 this service was discontinued also 
due to a lack of homeward cargoes, but a service from Atlantic ports 
to Australia and New Zealand was maintained until 1936. An inter- 
coastal service was established in 1924 to develop the market for 
British Columbia lumber in Eastern Canada and the United States. 
In 1933, when the principal exporter of lumber decided to go into the 
business of operating ships for himself, the service was discontinued. 


Although the Company succeeded in opening up many trade 
routes that were later to be more fully exploited by other steamship 
companies, its operations were becoming more and more unprofitable. 
Between the years 1923 and 1936 therefore, all the Company’s ships 
had to be sold at substantial losses in order to eliminate the mounting 
deficits arising from their uneconomical operation. The loss resulting 
from these sales approximated $68 million on an original investment 
of about $73 million. If net losses on operating account are included, 
the total loss to the Government, exclusive of interest on capital and 
other advances, totalled more than $82 million. Thus ended Canada’s 
first venture into Government ownership and operation of a merchant 
fleet. 


If we have dwelt at some length upon the results of this expert- 
ment in state ownership it is because we believe that these facts 
deserve to be widely known, since there is a disposition in some 
quarters to seek a similar solution for our present problems. In this 
second post-war era the Canadian Government adopted a policy 
based on the principle that the business of shipowning is an inter- 
national commercial operation, the organization and administration 
of which are best left to private initiative. 


In comparing the operation of the Canadian flag ships during 
the two post-war periods, it should be observed that in the first 
period the low level of ocean freight rates and the lack of cargoes 
worked to the disadvantage of Canadian shipping. In the first two 
years of the second post-war period, 1946-1947, rates held at high 
levels and cargoes were plentiful. Canadian shipping had little 
difficulty in finding employment, though the effect of import controls 
and currency restrictions adopted by overseas countries was begin- 
ning to be felt. 


One of the outstanding problems confronting Canadian ship- 
owners to-day is the high cost of operating a type of vessel built to 
meet a wartime emergency and not economically suitable for operation 
in many trades due to its slow speed, heavy consumption of fuel, and 
high maintenance costs. It is therefore interesting to note the re- 
marks of the Honourable C. P. Fullerton, K.C., the then Chairman of 
the Board of Trustees of the Canadian National Railways and a 
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director of the Canadian Government Merchant Marine. In a state- 
ment recommending the liquidation of the balance of the Canadian 
Government Merchant Marine in 1935, he said, ‘‘These vessels were 
laid down in the war years during a shortage of Allied shipping and 
were intended for the carriage of munitions and war supplies. Before 
their completion the war was over, so the Government decided that 
they should be used in the development of trade routes which were 
not served by private interests. They are, however, quite unsuited 
to such operations to-day and handicapped as to speed, heavy fuel 
consumption, and lack of refrigeration. They cannot compete with 
modern ships of double the speed (our ships have a speed of 84 to 
103 knots), low operating costs, and adaptability to the trade in 
which they are engaged. With these handicaps it is only a question 
of time before we are forced out of the business, or compelled to accept 
the heavy operating deficits resulting from the loss of business.”’ 
Fourteen years have passed, yet these observations have considerable 
significance in relation to the future of the vessels which to-day com- 
prise our merchant marine. In this respect, if in no other, there is a 
certain parallel between the two post-war situations. 


Nevertheless, it is only fair to say that in spite of the heavy 
financial losses sustained by the Canadian Government through the 
operation of these ships during the period 1918-1936, there were cer- 
tain benefits which accrued to the Canadian economy asa whole. The 
vessels proved most useful in the immediate post-war years, when 
they provided an essential service to Canadian exporters and impor- 
ters in filling in the gap caused by a world shortage of tonnage. They 
were able to open up and pioneer new routes for Canadian trade, 
particularly those to the West Indies, India, Australia and New 
Zealand, trade routes subsequently found profitable to private 
operators. The services to Australia and New Zealand, and to New- 
foundland, also made possible an annual saving of $156,500 in 
subsidies formerly paid to private operators. Probably the greatest 
benefit derived from the Canadian Government Merchant Marine 
lay in the training and experience gained by many of its officers and 
administrative personnel, which enabled them to fill a number of 


the key positions in the operation of this country’s shipping during 
the Second World War. 


Although the Canadian Government Merchant Marine did not 
live up to the expectations of its sponsors, another venture into 
Government ownership and operation should be mentioned. In 1925 
the Government negotiated a trade treaty with the British West 
Indies, which provided that regular passenger and cargo shipping 
services of a high standard should be established by the Canadian 
Government. To implement this treaty the Canadian National 
(West Indies) Steamships, Limited, was formed. This company 
acquired six cargo vessels from the Canadian Government Merchant 
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Marine and later put into service five new specially designed pass- 
senger-cargo ships with refrigerated space. The Company is still 
carrying out Canada’s obligations under the Canada-West Indies 
Trade Agreement. 


To meet the growing demands for petroleum in Canada the 
Imperial Oil Company had been building up its fleet of ocean-going 
tankers and by 1939 had ten deep-sea tankers operating under the 
Canadian flag, mostly on the Atlantic Coast, carrying crude oil from 
the Caribbean to supply Eastern Canadian refineries. 


Second World War 


In 1939 there were on the Canadian registry only thirty-eight 
regular ocean-going ships of 1,000 gross tons and over, totalling in all 
241,684 gross tons, of which eleven belonged to Canadian National 
Steamships and ten were ocean-going tankers owned and operated by 
Imperial Oil Limited. Within a period of twenty years (1920-1939 
inclusive), as may be seen from Table I, the number of Canadian 
ocean-going ships had fallen by more than half. During the fifteen- 
year period (1924-1939) Canadian shipyards launched only forty-two 
steel vessels exceeding 150 feet in length. Some shipyards built only 
one such vessel during the whole period. Repair work and the 
building of some minor craft was all that kept most of the shipyards 
functioning. 


Following the declaration of war the Canadian Government set 
up a War Supply Board to initiate the purchase of weapons and 
materials of war. The shipbuilding division was an important de- 
partment of the Board. By February 1940 orders had been placed for 
the building of 64 corvettes and 14 minesweepers. With the formation 
of the Department of Munitions and Supply in April 1940 ship- 
building became one of its branches. In the autumn of 1940 the 
United Kingdom Government placed orders with Canadian ship- 
yards for twenty-six 10,000-ton merchant ships. In April 1941, the 
Government established Wartime Merchant Shipping Limited 
(later Wartime Shipbuilding Limited), a Crown Company to super- 
vise the merchant shipbuilding programme. At the same time the 
shipbuilding branch of the Department of Munitions and Supply was 
charged with the control of the building of naval vessels and all 
floating craft with the exception of merchant ships. A third branch, 
the Controller of Ship Repairs and Salvage was also established dur- 
ing this period. 


The Government later decided to retain under Canadian flag 
some of the ships being built, and for this purpose Park Steamship 
Company Limited was formed in April 1942, to supervise the man- 
agement of the ships, which were allocated to private companies 
on a management-fee basis. By this arrangement these private 
companies were given the opportunity to gain experience in the 
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management and operation of ships, and the Government reserved 
for itself the high profits to be earned in wartime. By the end of 1945 
the Park Steamship Company had turned over to the Government 
earnings on operations amounting to some $82 million, and by 
March 3ist, 1949, approximately $40 million more. 


By the end of the War the Government had built 398 merchant 
vessels of various types, of which 363 were dry cargo ships. The 
number and types of vessels built in Canada throughout the war are 
shown in Table II. The cost of building each of the several types of 
merchant ships included in the Park Steamship Company’s fleet is 
shown in Table III. The average cost of the ships per deadweight 
ton was $181, which compares favourably with $192 per deadweight 
ton, the cost of building the Canadian Government Merchant Marine 
twenty-four years before. When it is remembered that the cost of 
shipyard labour and materials had increased considerably in the 
interval, this reduction in the price per deadweight ton is seen to 
represent an improvement in technical skills and efficiency greatly to 
the credit of the industry. 

TABLE II 


Summary of Steel Naval and Merchant Vessels Built in Canadian 
Shipyards during World War II—1939-45 
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TEE SUISDOE ULE CLEIES 012s) se)e sm Hse Beir ce Remotes ois ee x ely ees 21 


A TAC ROUT tered eR RAS Sie cs Bee cL wa oi TRG Ghent te a Daria slle) a ae 2 
Dr aWlOrs, WWOSter mh Gles ee < ee) sch sd Glas es elneee)s wa eidee.! 4 
PO POLES LAS CS sigioae ce sis a ee OR gee LE pees 4 
se 0 WET Lc ei eh ne Ae rere ee aoa 5 
TOO Von Dry Caro Ships (NS...) ive ty de ieee’ 
10,000Ton Dry Cargo Ships (Carladian). 20.6. in. yoke ee ss 
10,000 Ton Dry Cargo Ships (North Sands)............... 

10,000 Ton. Tanker (North Sands) 05's wicihoe os asigiea nines + 

4.700 Ton Dry Cargo Ships (Dominion)... ..)...00. A os 

4.700 honk Diy, Cargo Snips, (Grey,). od . beltia © rede ers 

4700 Ton Dry Cargo Ships (Grey, Revised)... i... cess op 

3600) Pon tlammers 1. fs SPE oR se Eee etie Pima od 


Great Lakes 


CO = 
WOE WER dO WY 


163 114 are 


Minesweepers, Algerine) 0. o Ue te alles Bee eda 62 
Minesweepers, Daa zot, . 34's): ska ce seias ae ait Ne ee ee oo 
ROI CREO R ee en 0) Whe ak alk oN Wha a gine 2or VeRO eee al wre ee dia aug yes 20 
MCOPVOLLES, KROVIEOU Gy Wd tee NNN RRA bes Ree 3 26 
NAT OO LS tag iy vee iio ss Ginis eines 4 evaluiehvil alee 4d rayagal el 8 x 18 
Arawléers) Westermblsies.. ite! a MLSE NS Rd els Wiese 12 
BD OOO ST Of ied AM OEG ie oe ayes sa che wer sho ways Miata: leh ain ile a eo tine 3 
165 3 168 


*Under construction at cessation of hostilities. 
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TABLE []—Concluded 


Summary of Steel Naval and Merchant Vessels Built in Canadian 
Shipyards during World War II—1939-45—Concluded 


Pacific Coast 


Minesweepers. Bangor. \.cuNs 4 ongics amas Ge es Bate ae 22 
GROIVetLeSiiret Re Bic SRW onl a eo i 0 ee 14 
Pigates (INIVer Claes) hae sae ee ae os en a ae eae ete 17 
Tranepone FMerriesti: of Rta. OR. See AE a. ce ee 5 
Wi Aai Te MCE: SUI Es ok ta Perils 8 A ye cae Eau a 16 
1V0CO Ton Dry Carve sito SUN Loc es. ornate ae et ere 1 
10,000" Ton‘ DrycCarée ShipsiWiS. S304 tos oe ae 8 
10,000, Ton. Dry, Cargo Ships (Canadian), 23% 4.0 stm sets ae 16 
10,000 Ton Dry Cargo Ships (North Sands)............... 115 
10,000. Ton: DryiCargotShips(VictoryRncek Se Teves Bae. 81 
10,000 Ton Tankers CV ACTON Ua AD anata cecaan ek oe eka i 
58 249 307 
rand lotaly circ Pe OetTe L  E  PR ae 393 398 791 
TABLE III 


The Cost of Construction of Vessels Managed and Operated under Canadian 
Registry by Park Steamship Company, Limited 


Average Total 
Type Number Total Construction Construction 
Cost per Vessel Cost 
10,000-Ton Dry-Cargo Vessels 
COMTI rote hit hcl, Co Se Ree 28 $1,572,803 $ 44,038,484 
VECCORY She os eRe LS 74 1,662,825 123,049,050 
Worth Sands; 4). 0%. Were se 12 1,658,443 19,901,316 
—— 114 
4,700-Ton Dry-Cargo Vessels 
Dominken Pies oak wee 6 1,130,424 6,782,544 
IREVIGGG GreWeNe. 6 on np err 10 1,129,354 11,293,540 
CShO Ye ys hae wave es A ea 26 42 £ 276,521 33,189, 546 
10 ,000-Ton Tankers 
WAC EOL Yaad eae c Sete aa ee aA Mites 2 1,881,689 22,580 /268 
North Sanders) foie swe, vada ay 1 1,748,848 1,748, 848 
i hae 13 H 
3,000-T On LORRErS cB oe Be eae. Oak 6 6 11248315 6,745,890 
Tanker (Converted Dredge)............ 1 1 761,310 761,310 
176 $270 ,090 , 796 


Of the 363 dry-cargo ships built during the War ninety were 
sold to the United States for lend-lease to the United Kingdom, 
two were bought by the United Kingdom, and thirteen were lost. 
At the end of the War the Government owned 258 dry-cargo ships. 
Of these 150 belonged to the Park Steamship Company’s fleet, 
sixteen were on loan to the United Kingdom, one on loan to Australia, 
and ninety-one were on charter to the British Ministry of Transport. 


For the second time in twenty-seven years a Canadian Govern- 
ment was faced with the problem of what to do with a large number 
of merchant ships acquired through the exigencies of war. The ships 
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were of standard types designed to meet a wartime emergency. 
Their high fuel consumption, slow speed, and lack of refrigerated 
space unfitted them to hold their own against fast, modern, more 
economical cargo-liners which shortly after the war began to appear 
in British and foreign merchant fleets. It was obvious that, once 
the world-wide shortage of shipping had been overcome, the ships 
would not be able to compete with more efficient foreign vessels. 
Undoubtedly, the proper course was to replace the ships, and to that 
end, on the advice of the Commission, the Government evolved a 
replacement plan which is outlined later in this report. 


In the course of this brief review of Canadian maritime history, 
which has brought us up to the end of the Second World War, we 
have seen the Canadian shipping and shipbuilding industries rise to 
a position of importance in the Canadian economy on three different 
occasions, and during two periods we have watched them decline. 
The first decline was brought about through the large-scale pro- 
duction of steel for shipbuilding in the United Kingdom. The second 
decline occurred during the period following the First World War and 
was not necessarily due to the adoption of a policy of Government 
ownership and operation of a merchant marine. A more important 
factor was the failure to replace obsolescent ships. At this point it is 
desirable to examine each industry separately to see what com- 
parisons may be made with the previous post-war period. 
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III. The Shipping Industry 1946-48 


The special committee appointed in 1943 to consider and form- 
ulate a policy for Canada’s merchant shipping had recommended that 
it should be operated in peace time by private enterprise. This 
recommendation was carried out and all the war-built vessels owned 
by the Government were sold. Two hundred and fifteen of the dry- 
cargo ships were sold to Canadian companies. The price was based on 
the estimated post-war value of the vessels less allowances for wear 
and tear depending on the age of the vessel. One of the conditions of 
sale was that the ships were to be operated under Canadian flag. 
Table IV shows the amount realized through the Park Steamship 
Company from earnings and from the sale of its fleet, together with 
the amount of mortgages outstanding as at March 31st, 1949. 


During 1946 and 1947 Canadian shipowners had little difficulty 
in finding employment for their vessels. The world shortage of ship- 
ping and the large quantities of relief cargoes that had to be carried 
to Europe ensured Canadian participation. -A large number of Can- 
adian vessels found employment in the bulk trades and several Can- 
adian operators established themselves in certain trade routes by 
offering regular cargo-liner services. These services were from East 
Coast ports to Northern Europe and the Mediterranean, West and 
South Africa, South America, India and the Far East. From West 
Coast ports there were three services established to the United 
Kingdom as well as a service to Australia and New Zealand and a 
round-the-world service via South Africa. 


During 1948, however, the difficulties of Canadian shipowners 
began to increase as competition from foreign vessels became keener, 
and currency and import controls limited the field of Canadian 
activities to those trades in which dollar freights could be obtained. 
Owners of Canadian flag ships must secure at least 85 per cent of 
their freight revenue in a convertible currency in order to operate. 
The merchant fleets of other maritime nations were regaining strength 
and their governments naturally expected their fullest utilization in 
order to conserve their dwindling supply of dollars. Freight rates, 
which had remained at consistently high levels throughout the 
previous two years, began to decline. 


Much had been hoped from the operation of the Marshall Plan 
designed to aid European recovery. Unfortunately, however, the 
provisions with regard to shipping proved disappointing to Can- 
adian operators in that they restricted 50 per cent of the available 
American cargoes for U.S. vessels. Under the self-assistance principle 
encouraged by the Economic Cooperation Administration recipient 
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nations were required to carry in their own vessels as much as possible 
of the balance of the cargoes and of the offshore purchases. As a 
result of these measures, Canadian flag ships have been practically 
eliminated from the carriage of E.C.A. financed shipments. 


The changes which occurred, both in the volume of this country’s 
seaborne trade and in the percentage carried by Canadian vessels, 
are shown in Table V. In respect to Canada’s trade, 1946 was an 
abnormal year owing to continued government controls. It will be 
seen that from 1947 to 1948 there was a marked increase in the 
seaborne tonnage of imports but a greater decrease in that of our 
exports. The percentage of imports carried by Canadian ships 
declined from 28.1 in 1947 to 19.6 in 1948, and the percentage of 
exports carried declined from 18.3 to 17.3. 


TABLE V 


Canadian Flag Participation in Canadian Seaborne Trade 
(excluding trade with Newfoundland and U.S.A.) 


Imports* 
Total Cargo Tonnage Percentage Carried 
Trading Area (Thous. Tons) by Canadian Vessels 
1946 1947 1948 1946 1947 1948 
1 United Kingdom) 200s Weeks ee 419 371 680 20-0 2-0 -7 
Ziv Northwest: IouropeGesis sis $5 « Ro Qh oes 140 268 282 15:0 20-8 2-8 
SVU OCLILCTEA MOAR. Gl. sas on cca 37 22 oe Gi-5.5 Si ate. 22a" 
4 uindiacand Persian Gull. oi... 22. buss « 106 142 Tis 79-0 6-1 5-4 
5. China, Japan and East Indies........ 24 69 175 26-0 12-8 19-4 
Gitte Pea ee, Ohne ee Oe 128 89 125 83-0 77-2 60-6 
7. Australia and New Zealand.......... 106 122 155 26:8 38-8 38-0 
S:\South Americal. 220.05 Re POS 155 97 138 39-6 23-0 4-2 
9. West Indies and Caribbean........... 1,450 1,960 2° A950 36-1 32-8 25-4 
2,565 3,140 4,178 38-1 28:1 "19-6 

EXPorRtTs* 
Total Cargo Tonnage Percentage Carried 
Trading Area (Thous. Tons) by Canadian Vessels 
1946 1947 1948 1946 1947 1948 
Ainited MinedomeS ets)... G2. Saale 6,709 8,297 6,654 18-0 12-0 9-8 
2. Northwest: Earope®, 6.05) baw wewss ing 1,495 1,620 1,185 34-3 21-4 171 
SB. a paemiterranean.. 26: Be tk 65s es le ee 795 726 460 39-7 37-9 28-2 
4. India and ‘Persian Gulf.2. soci sna.. be. 391 303 310 7-9 8-8 20-9 
5. China, Japan and East Indies........ 610 431 699 33-8 46:9 48-2 
RES Lia or eee I Oe PORE EM SRI, OVA Re 787 354 469 34-1 48-9 30-9 
7. Australia and New Zealand.......... 591 589 400 16:5 ° {252 92558 
© Sonth Ameren 2. oo. te oe sb s'enets PP ae, 246 259 234 37-2 21-1 14-4 
9, West Indies and Caribbean........... 562 582 564 59-9 48-8 41-3 
17) 186") UTS21GE 10-975 Leavy dais eo mal bf 


*Excluding Petroleum and its products. 
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Towards the end of 1948 it had become evident that Canadian 
shipping had reached the line of demarcation between a profitable 
and an unprofitable industry. In the liner trades the volume of 
dollar cargoes carried began to decrease. As a result of the drop in 
charter rates it was becoming more and more difficult for Canadian 
tramp ships to operate. The owners of these war-built vessels 
were under the handicap of a world dollar shortage and faced the 
competition of an increasing number of more efficient foreign vessels. 


IV. The Shipbuilding Industry 1945-48 


Shipbuilding in Canada during the post-war years can best be 
analysed if first of all a clear picture of the state of the industry 
following V. J. Day, August 15th, 1945, is set out. At that time, 
four tribal class destroyers were in preparation or under construction 
for the Royal Canadian Navy. Eleven transport ferries, in addition 
to fifteen already delivered of an original order of seventy-one, were 
to be accepted by the British Admiralty provided they could be 
completed by the end of October 1945. Eight maintenance ships on 
the West Coast, five Algerine minesweepers on the Great Lakes, 
and two accommodation ships in a St. Lawrence yard were ordered 
to be completed for the Royal Navy. 


Work was to be continued on fifteen 1,350-ton coasters in West 
Coast yards and twenty 300-ton coasters in Eastern and Great 
Lakes yards for the British Ministry of War Transport. Additional 
orders on which work was to continue included three diesel passenger- 
cargo vessels, two 4,/00-ton dry-cargo vessels, one Naval Stores 
Issuing Ship, and eleven 105-foot steam harbour tugs. The number 
and type of vessels ordered to be completed are summarized below: 


Atlantic Coast Type 


No 
Tigibal class destroyvers)(twolalloat) i 4), ee ee 4 
4,700 ..ton revised type cargarship . .. 008.4 oie ee 1 
SOC tomiC, type (Oasters 0/00). a ek! mee hc cnn Ss 
8 


St. Lawrence River 


PRCCOMMAIOC ATION SIE! Leu N ON hae eae es iat ala 2 
Navabpteres Issuing Snip i Wes can aa nce ae 1 
A PATRON ET CERT ICS CU Ohare Ct, tie RO tL Mage teen he oe 9 
7,500 ton moter cargo Shipsiiaw is aaae anne ae ee 2 
4700, tom Dominion ity pe cargo ship, sue va ee 1 
SUC PORTE De CORSTEIE Wie Uli tciieUile Ne aA nan aha BLU Nel ois 10 
POR vai aici Ala Mila cee apis ORR acd AE 25 
Great Lakes 
Algerine minesweepers. o/iidigie' ly Guess ae We a 5 
AV Aerio TOG CHa. Ui Se ee Mean taten dirt 11 
BOOTIOR Uo. Tye COA STErS es cui Ue mm Cneyy ane Coa ae 
OL ORB a dk, (eaten ea AM Os Man |e aa 23 
Pacific Coast 
INPATICOMATICE. SRIPSI. avs) oe: 2 wiles, 0! ble SMR tem Se 8 
UL PAMEDOPE TORCICS ee) alae iy celle Rammed aR ae 2 
7,000 ton ‘Notor Careo Vesselin i). |. aes ee ee 1 
boo) LON 2. type Coastere Sica s iu sc mene oc Gis ane 15 
Total i ioe Pen i een eens eh 26 
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West Coast work also included the conversion of two cargo- 
vessels into Amenity ships. In the smaller yards thirty-five 60-foot 
steel tugs and fifteen 65-foot wooden tugs were to be completed. 


During 1945 the total output of Canadian shipyards was eighty- 
eight ships, comprising fifty-one vessels of 279,848 tons displacement 
for naval service, and thirty-seven merchant ships aggregating 
126,430 gross tons. The value of tonnage delivered was approximately 
$132 million. Ship repairing and conversions continued to make heavy 
demands on the yards, the value of work amounting to $314 million. 
Seventy-five per cent of this repair work was carried out by ship- 
yards on the Atlantic and Pacific Coasts. Monthly employment on 
new construction, repairs and conversions during the year 1945 
averaged 35,495 in the major yards. 


In the year 1946 Canada ranked fourth among the shipbuilding 
nations of the world, following the United Kingdom, United States, 
and Sweden, in that order. Canada’s rise as a shipbuilding country 
during the war was evidenced by the fact that seventy-five per cent 
of the shipbuilding orders on hand in the year 1946 were for foreign 
buyers. Orders included passenger and cargo vessels for owners in 
France, the Netherlands, Portugal, Brazil, Argentina and China. 
Deliveries during the year accounted for a total of sixty-two ships 
including sixty merchant ships aggregating 53,311 gross tons and two 
vessels for naval service totalling 12,276 displacement tons. The 
value of tonnage delivered in the year 1946 was $283 million compared 
with $132 million in 1945. Activity in the ship repairing business 
during the year slackened off from $31% million to $223 million. 
Compared with 1945, ship repairing declined fifty per cent on the 
West Coast, twenty-five per cent on the East Coast, and ten per cent 
in the Great Lakes-St. Lawrence area. Average monthly employment 
in the industry fell off from 35,495 to 14,899. Loss in employment was 
due primarily to short supply of steel plate and delayed deliveries 
of machinery and components. 


Reviewing Canadian shipbuilding production in 1947, it is worthy 
of note that a greater variety of types of ocean-going vessels were de- 
livered in that year than in any previous year in Canadian history, 
forty-two merchant ships aggregating 82,000 gross tons being deliv- 
ered. One Royal Canadian Navy vessel of 2,276 displacement tons 
was completed. Ships launched during the year consisted of fifty- 
one vessels of 103,987 gross tons, exceeding the 1946 figure by 
32,000 tons. Total value of tonnage delivered exceeded $44 million. 
For the year 1947 the value of ship repair business amounted to 
$24,645,000, an increase of $2 million over that of 1946. Average 
monthly employment in the industry for 1947 was 16,035 as com- 
pared with 14,899 in 1946. 


The annual shipbuilding reports issued by Lloyd’s Register 
of Shipping show the tonnage launched by all maritime countries 
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during 1948 as 2,309,743 gross tons, the highest level of any year of 
the post-war period. Among the countries listed, Canada ranked 
eighth with a gross tonnage launched of 102,321. During the same 
year 1948, the larger Canadian shipyards effected deliveries, as 
opposed to launchings, of eighty-seven merchant vessels totalling 
154,248 gross tons and another naval vessel of 2,276 tons displace- 
ment. Total value was approximately $874 million, almost twice that 
of 1947. Of the eighty-eight vessels delivered in 1948, St. Lawrence 
yards accounted for forty-four vessels aggregating 82,918 gross tons; 
Pacific Coast yards, for twenty-nine vessels totalling 55,357 gross 
tons; and Great Lakes area yards, for fourteen vessels amounting to 
15,973 gross tons. Atlantic Coast yards delivered one vessel for the 
Royal Canadian Navy. Of the eighty-seven merchant vessels de- 
livered, sixty-two ships totalling 133,099 gross tons (seventy-one per 
cent of the number of merchant ships delivered) were for export to 
France, Brazil, China and Portugal, while the remaining twenty-five, 
of 21,149 gross tons, were for Canadian owners. The domestic de- 
liveries included one coastal passenger vessel of 5,812 gross tons and 
three tankers totalling 9,040 tons. The balance of the tonnage was 
made up of dredges, tugs, barges and scows. The value of the ship 
repairing business during 1948 amounted to $20 million, which was 
a decrease of approximately $44 million compared with 1947. Aver- 
age monthly employment during 1948 was 14,596. There was a 
definite downward trend on the West Coast where employment 
dropped from a monthly average of 3,019 in 1947 to 2,336 in the 
third quarter of 1948 and then to 1,593 in the month of December. 


The number and tonnage of vessels delivered by Canada’s 
shipbuilding industry between the years 1945 and 1948 are shown 
in Table VI, together with the annual value of shipbuilding and ship 
repairing and the average monthly employment in the industry. 


TABLE VI 
Number and Tonnage of Steel Vessels Delivered by Canada’s 
Postwar Shipbuilding Industry, 1945-1948 
(Eighteen Yards Reporting) 
Merchant Naval 


Year Vessels Vessels Value of Value of Average 
; Shipbuildin Ship Monthly 
Nici Gross Displacement p g Repairing Employment 
Tons No. Tons 

1945..... ST. 126,430 51” 249. o%e $132,000,000 $31,750,000 35,495 
1946..... 60 53,3L1 2 12216 28,500,000 22,500,000 14,899 
pe eat ae 42 82,000 1 PRIM ES 44,000 ,000 24,645,000 16,035 
PIAS, t 87 154,248 1 2,276 87,250,000 20,000 , 000 14,596 


Note—Gross tonnage x 4/3 = Deadweight Tonnage (approximately). 


Shipbuilding orders on hand as of March 31st, 1949, total twenty 
ships aggregating 74,785 gross tons under construction in nine ship- 
yards. Thirteen ships of 44,880 gross tons are for export, four total- 
ling 4,905 gross tons are for the Department of Transport, one of 
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approximately 4,000 gross tons is for the Royal Canadian Navy, 
and two of 10,500 gross tons each are for a Canadian operator and 
when completed will be the largest bulk carriers on the Great Lakes 
under Canadian Flag. Of the present shipbuilding orders on hand it 
is estimated that there will be a carry-over into 1950 of only three 
ships, two for foreign owners and one for the Royal Canadian Navy. 
Monthly employment in the industry for the first quarter of 1949 
has remained fairly steady at between 10,500 and 11,500. However, 
unless new shipbuilding orders are booked soon it is anticipated 
that the employment figure will drop to around 9,000 men by the 
second half of 1949. 


Having dealt generally with the present condition of the two 
industries, it is advisable at this stage to refer to the results of the 
specific investigations which the Commission has carried out in 
performance of its duties under Section 7 of the Act. 
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V. Investigations Authorized by Statute 


One of the recommendations of the special committee appointed 
in October 1943, had been that all Government machinery dealing 
with merchant shipping should be co-ordinated. Accordingly, early 
in 1947 it was decided that a permanent body was required to recom- 
mend Government policies for merchant shipping and to assist 
the shipping and shipbuilding industries to adjust themselves to the 
uncertainties of the post-war period. For this purpose in July 1947, 
the Canadian Maritime Commission Act was passed and on Novem- 
ber 1st the Commission was established. 


Under Section 7 of the Act the Commission is authorized to 
examine into, ascertain and keep records of a number of matters 
relating to the shipping and shipbuilding industries. Since the prob- 
lems which have faced our foreign-going deep-sea shipping have 
been the most urgent, we have largely confined our investigations to 
this branch of the industry, leaving for future consideration matters 
affecting Great Lakes and Coastal shipping. For convenience we 
have summarized the results of these investigations under the several 
sub-sections of Section 7 of the Act. 

(a) The shipping services between Canadian ports and from ports in Canada 


to ports outside Canada that are required for the proper maintenance and 
furtherance of the domestic and external trade of Canada. 


Before the war the shipping services required for Canadian 
overseas trade were provided chiefly by British and foreign shipping 
companies. The nature and extent of these services were governed 
largely by needs for Canadian primary products. The system of 
Imperial preferences also helped to establish overseas markets for 
Canadian manufactured goods. Direct shipping services were oper- 
ated from East and West Coast ports to the United Kingdom, the 
Caribbean, South Africa, India and Australia, as well as to Northwest 
Europe, the Mediterranean, China and Japan. 


With the outbreak of war in 1939 these services were naturally 
disrupted. The merchant ships of the Allied Nations were all taken 
under some form of government control, and it was not until March, 
1946, that the ships began to be returned to private operation. Some 
countries, however, continued to control their shipping by a system 
of licensing; the United Kingdom, for example, only ceased licensing 
its ships on December 1st, 1948, and Denmark lifted its controls on 
March 31st, 1949. 


The division of the world into two large trading areas whose 
currencies are not freely convertible has led to the direction of trade 
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into artificial channels. To conserve their dollars, many countries in 
the sterling area have entered into bilateral trade agreements and 
have adopted rigid dollar import controls, the effects of which have 
been to restrict Canadian trade and, in some instances, to exclude 
Canadian commodities altogether. 


Nevertheless, nearly all the shipping services which before the 
war operated out of Canadian ports have been resumed and there have 
been newcomers in many trades. For example, before the war only 
one steamship company provided regular service from East Coast 
ports to South Africa, and for this service the Canadian Government 
paid an annual subsidy of $100,000. To-day there are four companies 
competing on this route. There is also evidence that certain trade 
routes are becoming overtonnaged. 


The fact that in the 50 years between 1892 and 1942 the Can- 
adian Government paid over $50 million in subsidies towards the 
establishment and maintenance of regular shipping services from 
Canadian to foreign ports bears witness to the great importance 
that has been attached to the provision of such services in the past. 
Table VII shows in detail the amounts expended on various services. 


ARLE. WV uL 


Total Subsidies for Overseas Shipping Paid by the Canadian 
Government, 1892-1942 


Total 
Service Subsidies 
Montreal and Atiantic Ports to United KINGdOM foo ries cae so eps ee eh aus ei $15,626,228 
Montreal and Atlantic; Ports to’ Northwest Europe. 7 ee. we ee e's f 1,625,724 
Montreal and Atlantic Ports to West Indies and Caribbean.................-.. 6,388,500 
Pacific Coast Ports to West Indies and Caribbean............... esse eee eee 703,139 
Montreal and Atlantic Ports to South America................. ae amen sai as a 9 430,000 
Montreal and Atlantic Ports to Australia and New Zealand.................-. 1,671,665 
Pacific Coast Ports. to Australia and New Zealand. .. 0. cis. ose ge ce ese ince 7,341,010 
Paemc Coast Porte to China, Japanand Bast Indies. tyes aie esi ee ne 10 ,644 ,067 
Montreal and Atlantic Ports to South Africa....... ial Nb ve eb ile we F wig ae ee bien tvs 853,983 
Pacihc Cost PORteOnbOUtl: ATTICA Ae Be ok ek ws eos ts hinds wl es, whine labous lelacene) =k 590 , 523 
Montreal and Atlantic Ports to Newfoundland............... 0... cece eee eee 898,721 
Montreal and Atlantic Ports tow SAV Atlantic hen, feo sty ibbele in nd adele atMialle 55,000 
Bache. Cambs Ports tole SoA Me ACI achsilc « Grohe eso) Bpateneey whee, oyald Pian Poe agli Ait 143 , 169 
sic 1 Rs ana ey 8 A OT eg Wate Pe ee nt etn Sank tis ih Ra RO $50,971,729 


The changing pattern of our overseas trade and our proximity 
to the United States with its excellent shipping facilities make it 
extremely difficult to anticipate our future requirements, which must 
therefore be the subject of continual review. The shipping services 
now available to Canadian importers and exporters are shown in 
Table VIII. The provision of shipping on all these trade routes is 
required. In our opinion the services, both Canadian and non-Can- 
adian, now available are adequate for the present needs of our external 
trade. 

46427—5} 
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TABLE VIII 


Cargo-Liner Services Operated During 1948 
and Average Sailings per Month 


Average 
Number and Nationality Sailings 
Service of Lines Per 
Month 
Montreal and Atlantic Ports to United Kingdom..... PLAS AGS. ot Odi. Soa ae os 28 
Pacific Coast Ports to United Kingdom............. 4 Canadian, 4 British, 
2 Norwegian, 1 Swedish, 
1 Danish tate . erie 17 
Great Lakes Ports to United Kingdom.............. 1 Nortweciantin ne Toe. ae 1 
Montreal and Atlantic Ports to Northwest Europe.... 1 Canadian, 3 British......... 
3 Norwegian, 1 French, 
1 Swedish af! Durteh. 1:0. Ate. 19 
Pacific Coast Ports to Northwest Europe. ......b..0. 3 British, 2 American, 
2 Norwegian, 1 Swedish, 
Tikrench):1, Danish .4i.2% 008 16 
Great Lakes Ports to Northwest Europe............. 1 Norwegian, 1 Dutch, 
TP Swedish!) . S9oeie Tee e 4 
Montreal and Atlantic Ports to Mediterranean....... 1 Canadian, 1 Italian, 
PS SCR Aas oh ee ee ae 4 
Pacific Coast Ports to Mediterranean............... 2 American, 1 Italian, 
i Greeks ok Pits a BR 5 
Montreal and Atlantic Ports to West Indies and Carib- 4 Canadian, 1 American, 
bean WCITIES atare tories cre cece ated « 14 
Pacific Coast Ports to West Indies and Caribbean.... 1 British, 3 American, 
1 Norwegian, 1 Panamanian.. 8 
Montreal and Atlantic Ports to South Africa........ . 2 Canadian, 1 Norwegian, 
LSouth Afaeaniue. 38... ‘ 
Pacifie: Coast: Ports ‘ta South Africa. &. ans sires cae acces 1 Canadian, 4 \Drtish. .ce...% : 2 
Montreal and Atlantic Ports to India and Persian Gulf 1 Canadian, 2 British, 
1 American, 1 Norwegian..... 6 
Pacific Coast Ports to India and Persian Gulf........ i’British, 2 American. sus... 7 
Montreal and Atlantic Ports to South America....... 1 Canadian, 2 American...... 4 
Pacific Coast Ports to South America............... 1 British, 3 American, 
1 Norwegian, 1 Panamanian. . 9 
Montreal and Atlantic Ports to Australia and New PTCanadian vot. ee oe ne 2 
Zealand 
Pacific Coast Ports to Australia and New Zealand.... 1 Canadian, 1 British, 
1 American, 1 Swedish, 
BUN OF NO GAA TY a syiec 0 'see 1) dott a tig S 
Montreal and Atlantic Ports to China, Japan and East 1 Canadian, 2 British, 
Indies DP AMeMCan oor ck ce coe ele ee 5 
Pacific Coast Ports to China, Japan and East Indies... 2 British, 4 American, 
2 Swedish, 1 Norwegian, 
Philippine sath. <li nade bBo: a 


NotE—In addition to the liner services shown above there are numerous tramp vessels whose 
services are available to Canadian exporters. These vessels sail at irregular intervals as cargoes 
are offered and it is therefore not possible to give their sailing schedules. 


(b) The type, size, speed and other requirements of the vessels that are, and in 
the opinion of the Commission, should be employed in such services. 


During the past year we have investigated the characteristics of 
Canadian ships employed in our shipping services, and have come to 
the conclusion that for many trades the standard war-built types 
now in operation are becoming inadequate. British and foreign cargo 
ships of post-war design are on the average one-third faster, are 
equipped with more efficient cargo handling gear, and are more 
economical to operate. 
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In view of the variety of commodities which must be carried in 
our external trade, no one type of ship can be said to meet all require- 
ments. A ship designed for use in the East Coast liner trades to the 
Continent would not necessarily be suitable for the West Coast 
lumber trades. Recent developments in ship design make it inad- 
visable at the moment to be too dogmatic in regard to the type, size 
and speed of vessels required in our liner services. However, aside 
from the special requirements of individual shipowners, we believe 
that the type of vessel most suitable for employment in our trade 
should have a service speed of at least 143 knots and a capacity of 
7,500 to 10,000 deadweight tons. It should be designed for the 
carriage of deck cargoes and have a reasonable amount of refrigerated 
space. It is also necessary to bear in mind the necessity of developing: 
a design for vessels capable of being rapidly produced in Canada in: 
time of war. The Commission in conjunction with shipowners and 
shipbuilders is giving study to the development of the design of a 
vessel which would not only meet some of the requirements of our 
peace-time commerce but which would lend itself in an emergency 
to the methods of mass production. 


(c) The facilities in Canada for the construction, repair and reconditioning of 
vessels. 


In reviewing the facilities in Canada for the construction, repair 
and reconditioning of vessels, it must be borne in mind that shipyards 
alone do not constitute the whole shipbuilding industry. Shipyards 
are establishments which undertake the building, final assembly, 
fitting out and repairing of merchant and naval vessels, although 
in some instances they also manufacture components and develop the 
shipbuilding science. The industry of shipbuilding, however, also 
encompasses the manufacture of propulsion machinery, auxiliaries 
and materials throughout the country. For the purpose of this report 
we are not examining the industry in the larger sense but have con- 
fined ourselves to an examination of the major steel shipyards. 


Shipbuilding in Canada lends itself to division into four geo- 
graphical regions: the Pacific Coast area, Great Lakes area, St. Law- 
rence area and the Atlantic Coast area. In the Pacific Coast area 
two shipyards are located on Vancouver Island, two at North Van- 
couver and one at Prince Rupert. On the Great Lakes there are five 
yards, one each at Port Arthur, Collingwood, Midland, Kingston 
and Port Weller. In the St. Lawrence area two are located at Mon- 
real, one at Sorel, two at Lauzon, Quebec, and one in Quebec City, 
while in the Atlantic Coast area there are four yards, one located at 
each of the following points, Halifax, N.S., East Saint John, N.B., 
Liverpool, N.S. and Pictou, N.S. 


The total number of building ways in Canadian shipyards have 
a greater capacity than can conceivably be used in time of peace. 
There are approximately forty berths on which ocean-going dry-cargo 
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ships up to 10,000 tons deadweight can be laid down. At least twelve 
of these berths can be extended to take care of dry-cargo ships up 
to 18,000 tons deadweight and tankers to approximately 20,000 
tons. These berths have a total potential annual output of approxi- 
mately 500,000 gross tons of shipping. There are also facilities in the 
Great Lakes area for export shipbuilding of approximately 100,000 
gross tons per annum, but by reason of the dimensions of the existing 
St. Lawrence locks the maximum overall length of ships which can be 
built in that area for use in ocean traffic is limited to 260 feet. There 
are five building ways in the Great Lakes yards on which can be 
built upper lakers to a maximum length of 650 feet. Notable among 
the upper lakers is the Canadian-built S.S. ‘“‘Lemoyne’’, 621 feet in 
length, built in Midland in 1926. In one trip during the war years 
this vessel carried 16,577 tons of coal and two months later steamed 
down from the head of the lakes with 571,960 bushels of wheat in 
her holds. At the present time two large upper lakers, 640 feet in 
length, are under construction for Canadian owners, one at Colling- 
wood and one at Midland. 


As has been previously stated the present survey of the Canadian 
‘shipbuilding industry deals mainly with the shipyards and has been 
further limited to the larger steel shipyards. Statistical material is 
in the course of preparation in respect to the smaller shipyards and 
the boatbuilding industry. Tables [X, X, and XI, show the facilities 
available in the major Canadian shipyards for the construction, 
repair and reconditioning of vessels. 


TABLE IX 
Particulars of Building Ways and Methods of Launching 
Building Ways Method 
Berth Maximum Maximum of 
Shipyards No. Length Width Launching | 
Pacific Coast Area 

bey cs aa Maat gr Aa aD 1 ona 41’ End 
2 ERY 45’ End 

Victoria Machinery Depot Co. Ltd. 1 650’ 85’ End 
2 650’ 85’ End 

Burrard Dry Dock Co. Ltd....... 1 250’ 50’ End 
3 475’ 88’ End 

4 475’ 79’ End 

*9 500’ 84’ End 

*10 500’ 83’ End 

Pacinc Drydock @ocLid jo. te. 1 450’ ign’ End 
2 450’ ‘ag End 

3 450’ v7! End 

Prince Rupert Dry Dock and Ship-, 1 550’ 4a, End 

yard 
Great Lakes Area 

Port Arthur Shipbuilding Co. Ltd. 1 700’ 70’ Side 
2 700’ 70’ Side 

Collingwood Shipyards Limited... 1 470’ 56’ Side 
2 650’ 70’ Side 


*Available in the event of an emergency. 
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TABLE [X— Concluded 
Particulars of Building Ways and Methods of Launching—Concluded 


Building Ways Method 
Berth Maximum Maximum of 
Shipyards No. Length Width Launching 
Great Lakes Area—Concluded 
Midland Shipyards Limited....... 1 750’ a0) Side 
Port Weller Dry Docks Ltd....... 1 : 650’ 90’ Flotation 
Canadian Shipbuilding and Engin- 1 350’ 60’ Side 
eering Ltd. (Kingston) 
St. Lawrence Area 
Montreal Dry Docks Ltd......... 1 260’ 43'6” Flotation 
NotE—One building way by using No. 1 Dry dock 
Canadian Vickers Limited........ 1 tala 
1AJ/berth 550’ Lh End 
2A 500’ 70’6” End 
2B 500’ 70’ End 
3 350’ 48’ End 
Marine Industries Limited........ 1 420’ 70’ Marine Railway 
y: 420’ 70’ Marine Railway 
3 420’ 70’ Marine Railway 
4 420’ 70’ Marine Railway 
5 420’ 70’ Marine Railway 
6 420’ 70’ Marine Railway 
7 232’ aos Marine Railway 
8 232’ 55’ Marine Railway 
Davie Shipbuilding and Repairing 1 450’ 70’ End 
Co. Ltd. 2 450’ 70’ End 
3 450’ 70’ End 
4 450’ 60’ End 
5 550’ 60’ End 
6 320’ 55’ End 
7 320’ 55) End 


Note—On either No. 4 or No. 5 berths if only one ship is built occupying the two berths, 
the breadth could be the combined width of the maximum given above; for other 
berths the maximum is that given above. 


G. T. Davie and Sons Limited 1 360’ 55° End 
a 360’ Oey End 
3 360’ 55/ End 
4 360’ 55, End 
St. Lawrence Metal and Marine 1 270’ 61’ Marine Railway 
Works Inc. 2 2101 61’ Marine Railway 
3 270’ Mats Marine Railway 
4 270’ 61’ Marine Railway 
Atlantic Coast Area 
Saint John Dry Dock Company 1 350’ 50’ End 
Limited 2 350’ 50’ End 
NotE—Both berths can be increased in length to 450’, in width to 70’. 
Halifax Shipyards Limited........ 1 450’ (600’) 65’ End 
Z 450’ (600’) 60’ End 
3 430’ (600’) 60’ End 
Note—Special arrangements could be made for larger vessels. 
Pictou Foundry and Machinery ‘Four berths available in an emergency. 
Co. 


NotE—Many of the existing ways can be extended if necessary to accommodate ocean-going 
dry-cargo vessels up to 18,000 tons deadweight and tankers up to 26,000 tons and 
upper lakers up to 650’0’’ in length. 
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TABLE X 


Particulars of Drydocks and Marine Railways 


G. Graving Dock 
F. Floating Dock 
M.R. Marine Railway 


Type Lifting Length 


and Capacity over Clear Depth over 
Shipyards Number Tons all Width Keel Blocks 
Pacific Coast Area 
Varrowe tasks) Ore, M.R. 23500 301’ 55' 18’ 
Victoria Machinery Depot M.R. 2,500 I pe 53" 17’ 


NotrE—Federal Government Graving Dock (G.2) at Esquimalt used by both Yarrows and 
Victoria Machinery Depot. 


Burrard Dry Dock Co. M.R. 2,000 250° DU. 94s 
Ltd. F 16,000 556'6” 98’ Zt" 
Pacific Dry Dock Co. Ltd. F.1 12 ,000 480’ 84’ 
F.2 2,000 250% 54’6” 
Prince Rupert Dry Dock F. 20,000 600’ 100’ 


(2 sections 150 x 100 each 5,000 ton capacity) 
(1 section 300 x 100, 10,000 ton capacity) 


Federal Government, G.1 450’6” 65° 28'8” 
Esquimalt G.2 1173'S W155" 40’ 
Great Lakes Area 
Port Arthur Shipbuilding G as 98’ 16:2" 
Co. Ltd. 
Collingwood Shipyards G.1 518’4” 59’8”’ V3 
Lid: G.2 410’ 95’ 16’ 
Midland Shipyards Ltd. None 
Port Weller Dry Docks G.1 625! 90’ 26° 
Ltd. 
Canadian Shipbuilding G.1 375" 557 16’ 
and Engineering Ltd. 
(Kingston) 
(Leased from Federal 
Government) 
St. Lawrence Area 
Montreal Dry Docks Ltd. G.1 430’ 44/8” i273 
G.2 430’ 50’ £573" 


(Size of vessel that can be docked is governed by locks in Lachine Caaal i.e., 262’ max. 
length, 44’ max. breadth). 


Canadian Vickers kid: F. 25,000 600’ 98’ 2.6" 

(Can be used in two sections, one 400’, one 200’). 

Marine Industries Limited M.R.1 5,000 420’ 70’ 9'6”’ Fwd. 17’ Aft. 
M.R.2 2,000 250’ 60’ 12’ we. 19S Art 

G. T. Davie and Sons Ltd. M.R. 2,500 280’ q2' 14’ 


Davie Shipbuilding and 
Repairing Co. Ltd. 


NotEe—Both Davie Shipbuilding and Repairing Co. and G. T. Davie and Sons Ltd., use 
Federal Government Graving Docks at Lauzon. 


Federal Government, G.1 1,150’ 120’ 40’ 
Lauzon G.2 600’4”’ 62’ 20 0 
St. Lawrence Metal and M.R. 2,000 280’ 70’ 15’ 


Marine Works Inc. 
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TABLE X— Concluded 
Particulars of Drydocks and Marine Ratlways—Concluded 


Clear 
Width 


131’6” 


60’ 
79/6" 
100’ 


42’ 


50’ 
50’ 


Type Lifting Length 
and Capacity over 
Shipyards Number Tons all 
Atlantic Coast Area 
Saint John Dry Dock Co. G.1 14,1578 
Ltd. 
Federal Government, 
Saint JORN Werk. <2 .0- 5+ G.2 440’ 
Halifax Shipyards Ltd... G. LY Ox 
F. 25,000 600’ 
M.R.1 2,400 235 
M.R.2 1,200 200’ 
M.R.4A 150 97’ 
M.R.4B 100 100’ 
M.R.5 3,000 368’ 
M.R.6 3,000 370’ 
‘Thompson Bros. Machin- M.R. 1,400 195’ 
ery Co. Ltd. 
Pictou Foundry & Mach- M.R.1 1,000 250’ 
inery Co. Ltd. M.R.2 2,000 250’ 
TABLE XI 
Particulars of Fitting-out Wharves 
Shipyards Length of Wharf 
Pacific Coast Area ; 
VarrOWS LG Wo os cee oe a he ah. eS “A” whart. * 5507 
300" 
“B” wharf 360’ 
| 360’ 
Victoria Machinery Depot.......... One 1,000’ 
Two 800’ 
Two 300’ 
Burrard Dry Dock Co. Ltd........ 140’ 
560’ 
695’ 
435’ 
465’ 
*508’ 
*420’ 
Pacific Dry Dock Co. Ltd.......... Two 425” 
550 
Prince Rupert Dry Dock and Ship- 425’ 
yard 
Great Lakes Area 
Port Arthur Shipbuilding Co. Ltd... 1,250’ 
Collingwood Shipyards Ltd... 260’ 


No. 2 Drydock used when fitting out a large vessel. 


Midland Shipyards Ltd............ 750’ 

Port Weller Dry Docks Ltd......... Basin No. 1 Welland Ship 
Canal 

Canadian Shipbuilding and Engineer- 400’ 

ing Ltd. (Kingston) 210’ 


*Available in an emergency. 
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Depth over 
Keel Blocks 


40’ 


38’ 


30’ 

Ait 
13’ Fwd. 18’ Aft. 
12° Pwd. 18" Aft, 

5’ Fwd. 9 Aft. 
9’6"" Fwd. 13’ Aft. 
13’ Fwd. 18’ Aft. 
16’9” Fwd. 19/5’’Aft. 


12’ Fwd. 18’ Aft. 


18’ Fwd. 25! Aft. 
18’ Fwd. 25’ Aft. 


Depth of Water 


22’ to:29/ at 

10’ to 28’ = low 
20’ to 33’ _— tide 
20’ to 33’ 

St’ ta 42’ at 


30’ to 36’ —s low 
22’ to 28’ tide 


20’ average 
35’ ape 
35 re) 
30’ water 
30’ at 
35’ low 
30’ tide 
ys at low 
25? tide 
14’ at low 
tide 

16’ 
16’ 
24’ 
10’ to 27’ 

6 to 25" 
25’ to 30’ 
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TABLE XI — Concluded 
Particulars of Fitting-out Wharves—Concluded 
Shipyards Length of Wharf Depth of Water 


St. Lawrence Area 
Ntontreal Dry Docks Ltd ec 28) 4 200’ 14’ 
Canadian Vickers TAtdts.... see sas 1,030’ 32’ 
250’ 32’ 
Marine. Industries Ltd. os. oi... os wed Three 600’ 20’ 
21s 20’ 
Davie Shipbuilding and Repairing 440’ 20’ at low 
Cooitd. 480’ 20’ tide 
520’ 20’ 
Two 600’ ou 
(3. ta Davierand Sons Ltd. (wie... none 


(Fitting out wharves available adjacent to yard) 
Atlantic Coast Area 


Saint John Dry Dock Co. Ltd....... pay oo at low 
. 350’ 2 yA tide 
450’ as 
Halifax Shipyards Ltdue is <0cainas: 312" 29’ at low 
400’ ai tide 
350’ 26’ 
1,156’ ah 
100’ 19’ 
Thompson Bros. Machinery Co. Ltd. One 600’ 18’ at low 
tide 
Pictou Foundry and Machinery Co. Two 600’ 24’ at hy 
tide 


(d) Cost of the construction, repair and reconditioning of vessels in Canada and 
other countries. 


Owners in Canada as elsewhere in the world have much to say 
upon the subject of the cost of building new tonnage at the present 
time, and they are quite frankly supported by the shipbuilder who 
readily pleads that prices are not under his control and that he is 
equally anxious to reduce them. 


Although there is some diversity of opinion about the exact 
difference between Canadian and foreign shipbuilding costs, there 
is no doubt that Canadian prices are higher than those of our principal 
European competitors, but generally somewhat lower than prices 
in the United States. While the Commission has been able to obtain 
a certain amout of reliable data on costsin the United Kingdom and 
Canada, considerable difficulties have been encountered in trying to 
obtain similer cost data in foreign shipbuilding countries. 


A comparison between a contract price submitted by a British 
or foreign shipbuilder and that of a domestic shipbuilder is not 
necessarily indicative of a true cost differential as the Canadian 
yard making the quotation may be a high cost yard while the British 
or foreign yard may be a low cost yard. Moreover, one of these 
yards may specialize in building the type of ‘ship in question, thus 
being able to give a lower price. Add to this the fact that even 
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though the tender prices can be examined, there is a natural com- 
petitive reluctance on the part of shipbuilders everywhere to disclose 
the detail of their estimates. Furthermore, in the final analysis the 
ship is built in one yard only. No opportunity presents itself for a 
comparison of actual building costs as it is a widespread practice 
to-day not to quote a firm price but rather to quote an estimated price 
for instalment payment purposes which amount includes a fixed sum 
for overhead and profit, the final price of the vessel being the actual 
cost of materials and labour plus a stated sum for overhead and 
profit. The Commission’s experience thus far in endeavouring to 
arrive at the exact differential in cost between Canadian and foreign- 
built ships shows that at best only a rough approximation can be 
determined. | 


Our investigations and studies of estimates of comparative costs 
of building similar ships in Canada and Great Britain indicate the 
price of the latter to be about 25 per cent less than the Canadian 
price depending on the size, speed and type of vessel and based on 
main propelling machinery and other components being purchased 
by the Canadian shipbuilder in the cheapest market. If the ship 
is built entirely in Canada, that is including its machinery and com- 
ponents, a much larger differential in price would have to be con- 
sidered. Analysis of cost formula would indicate that on the assump- 
tion of equal efficiency of men and machinery in the two countries, 
the comparative cost of a ship built in Britain would be 45 to 50 per 
cent less than the price of a similar all Canadian built ship. 


The principal factor contributing to the differential in prices 
is wage rates. An analysis of detailed estimates made in Canada 
and Great Britain for almost similar ships indicates that there is 
very little difference in the total number of direct labour man-hours 
required to build the vessels. There is, however, a marked difference 
in average hourly wage rates in the principal shipyards trades as 
between the two countries. After taking into account the three 
prime systems on which British shipyard workers are paid, namely, 
piecework, lieu-work and payment by results, and comparing the 
hourly earnings with those obtaining in Canada we have arrived at a 
comparative average hourly rate of 70 cents per hour in the United 
Kingdom as compared to $1.10 per hour in Canadian yards. When 
it is considered that subject to reasonable variations the proportion 
of direct shipyard labour expressed as a percentage of the selling 
price of a ship is between 25 per cent and 30 per cent, it is obvious 
that wages play an important part in the differential in shipbuilding 
costs. Similarly, materials and fixed charges are somewhat higher 
in Canada than in Britain and other European countries due in part 
to the standard of living-obtaining in this country. The Commission 
is continuing its studies of the cost of construction and repair of 
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vessels in Canada and other countries. As conditions in the ship- 
building industry throughout the world return to normal it is expected 
that more accurate cost data will become available. 


(e) The cost of marine insurance, maintenance, repairs, wages and subsistence of 
officers and crews, and all other items of expense in the operation of vessels 
under Canadian registry and the comparison thereof with similar vessels under 
other registry. 


The daily operating costs for similar standard type vessels 
belonging to the principal maritime nations are shown in Table XII. 
These costs are of necessity approximations gathered from a number 
of sources, and are subject to constant fluctuation. We have been 
compelled to take averages and in some cases there has been a fairly 
wide disparity in the figures which we have examined. A further 
complication arises in converting foreign currency to dollars due to 
varying rates of exchange within individual countries. For the 
purposes of comparison however we believe that the figures shown 
in Table XII are reasonably accurate. Table XIII shows the basic 
monthly wage rates payable in similar vessels operated under various 
flags. The figures contained in this table are based on statistics 
compiled by the American Merchant Marine Institute. 


Both tables speak for themselves and do not require further 
comment by us except to point out that Canadian operating costs. 
are the second highest in the world. They are approximately 54 
per cent higher than British costs and only 17 per cent lower than 
American costs. The resulting problem is a serious one because 
international shipping is a highly competitive business in which 
earnings in the form of freights are fixed by international compe- 
tition and cannot be adjusted to offset the higher operating costs of 
Canadian ships. 
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VI. Result of Investigations 


During the past year we have considered a number of arguments 
both for and against the maintenance of the Canadian shipping and 
shipbuilding industries. A wide variety of opinions has been expressed, 
ranging from those in favour of increasing our present fleet and ship- 
building facilities to those advocating the abandonment of both 
industries in Canada. These arguments have presented themselves 
to us not only in the course of our own investigations, but have also 
been addressed to us in briefs presented by various interested organ- 
izations and have also arisen during discussions with our advisory 
committees. 

Case for Abandonment 


The case for the abandonment of Canadian flag shipping rests 
on the thesis that the nation or nations which can give the best 
service at the lowest cost should conduct the carrying trades. Canada 
is primarily interested in selling her products abroad and it is imma- 
terial under what flag those products are carried. The cost of operat- 
ing a Canadian flag ship is the second highest in the world. The 
average daily operating cost, excluding fuel and depreciation, of a 
standard 10,000-ton Canadian deep-sea ship is $810.50 as compared 
to $525.46 in respect of a similar vessel of United Kingdom registry. 
The industry is disorganized by constant labour troubles both of 
a major and minor nature. If Canadian ships cannot compete in the 
international market, the business of shipowning should not be 
encouraged in this country. Moreover the present inconvertibility of 
foreign currencies poses major problems in securing cargoes and in the 
payment of freights. The volume of our export trade depends upon 
the ability of our customers to pay for what they buy. Many of these 
rely upon their own shipping services to earn some of the dollars 
necessary to buy Canadian goods. If they spend their dollars to 
defray the costs of carriage by Canadian flag vessels, the effect will 
be to reduce the purchases of our surplus products. 


Similar arguments are advanced to support the proposition that 
a shipbuilding industry is unnecessary in this country. The average 
hourly wages in Canadian shipyards are 57 per cent higher than in 
British yards. As we have pointed out it is difficult to obtain accurate 
comparative costs of shipbuilding, but it is reasonably safe to say that 
an average ship can be produced in the United Kingdom at 25 per 
cent less than the Canadian cost. If the propulsion machinery and 
components are manufactured in Canada the differential is still 
greater. This fact does not reflect upon the ability of Canadian ship- 
builders nor upon the efficiency of Canadian shipyard labour but 
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arises from the high wage rate structure in Canada and our compara- 
tively high standard of living. Nevertheless it is again argued that 
if Canadian shipbuilding is uncompetitive in the world market, it is 
uneconomic to encourage its existence. Shipbuilding as a major 
industry, in contrast to ship repairing, came into existence because of 
war conditions. As an aftermath of the war it has succeeded in main- 
taining itself to a limited extent by foreign orders which have come 
to Canada because of the volume of work in European yards occa- 
sioned by replacement of war losses. When this condition subsides, 
Canadian shipyards, if they are to subsist at all, must depend mainly 
on domestic orders. Those who argue against the maintenance of the 
industry in Canada question the wisdom of trying to keep the industry 
n being when ships required by Canadian owners can be purchased 
more cheaply abroad. If Canada is to continue to export to the 
sterling area, everything possible must be done to balance the trade 
by encouraging sterling imports. Shipbuilding is one of the most 
important industries in the United Kingdom; it is therefore advisable 
to fill our shipbuilding requirements in that country. 


The theoretical strength and validity of these arguments must 
be admitted. It may be observed, however, that they apply with 
equal force to the United States and the logical result of their appli- 
cation would be the elimination of shipping and shipbuilding facil- 
ities on this continent. Such a conclusion could scarcely be said to be 
practical in the light of present-day circumstances. If it had not been 
for American shipping and shipbuilding the bridge of ships across the 
Atlantic in the last war would not have been possible or at least 
would not have been constructed in time. The arguments which have 
been advanced must be examined in the light of practical qualifi- 
cations, the most important of which appears to be that of national 
security. Before dealing with this aspect, however, the arguments in 
favour of expansion should be mentioned. 


Case for Expansion 


Canada today is the largest trading nation in the world on a per 
capita basis, and her prosperity is vitally dependent upon foreign 
trade. During 1948 one-fifth of our gross national product was 
exported, representing $242 per capita compared with $132 per 
capita exported by the United Kingdom. Excluding trade with 
Newfoundland and the United States, the physical volume of 
Canadian seaborne exports during 1947 amounted to 13,161,000 tons, 
of which Canadian flag ships carried only 18-3 per cent. During 
1948 the volume of our exports fell to 10,975,000 tons and our flag 
participation to 17-3 per cent. (Of our total imports from overseas 
during 1947, excluding petroleum, Canadian ships carried only 
28-1 per cent, and in 1948 only 19-6 per cent). 
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It has been urged that the magnitude of our export trade 
justifies the proposition that 50 per cent thereof should be carried 
in Canadian flag ships and we are referred to the provisions of the 
United States Foreign Assistance Act whereby 50 per cent of Ameri- 
can exports purchased under that Act must be carried in American 
bottoms. The shipping circumstances arising under the Foreign 
Assistance Act are of course readily distinguishable, as purchases 
under the provisions of that Act are made with funds rendered avail- 
able by the people of the United States and in no sense can be 
described as normal commercial transactions. The protagonists of a 
large Canadian deep-sea merchant fleet do not hesitate to advocate 
the large subsidies which would inevitably be required. They argue 
the value of ‘“‘showing the flag’’ in support of the theory that a large 
fleet will promote trade. 


The argument that showing the national flag in every part of 
the world tends to promote trade undoubtedly had some force during 
periods of expansion in the nineteenth century and at the beginning 
of this century, but we question its effect to-day in face of other 
advertising media. There is no doubt that trade is promoted by 
fast direct services between Canada and foreign countries, but, 
according to a survey made for us by the Foreign Trade Service of 
the Department of Trade and Commerce, there is a difference of 
opinion as to the trade value to be attached to the use of national 
flag shipping. On the whole, ship users appear to be more interested 
in the quality of the service than the nature of the flag. 


We believe that Canada should participate to some extent in 
the carriage of commodities which are essential to her economy and 
that some vessels should be under her control in the event of shipping 
being in short supply. We cannot, however, recommend a policy 
similar to that adopted in the United States under the Foreign 
Assistance Act for the transportation of Canadian exports. We 
feel that such a course would be discriminatory and would tend to 
curtail trade with some of our overseas customers who are amply 
equipped to carry their own imports without having to find additional 
dollars to pay for their carriage. 


Reasons for Maintenance 


In our opinion the justification of the Canadian shipping and 
shipbuilding industries must finally rest upon the grounds of national 
security. It is suggested that Canada may look to the United King- 
dom and to the United States for a supply of ships during an emer- 
gency. It appears to us that Canada has reached a stage in her 
development when she should no longer be entirely dependent upon 
others for her security. Moreover, as a result of sinkings in the 
1914-18 war it was found necessary to revive the shipbuilding industry 
and to build ships in Canada. A similar situation arose in the 
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1939-45 war when it became urgent at the outset that ships should be 
built in Canada as fast as possible and be manned by Canadian crews. 
As a result of war necessity Canada became possessed of a fleet and a 
shipbuilding industry each of which in the year 1946 ranked fourth 
in the world. As we have previously mentioned, both industries fell 
to pieces after the 1914-18 war. The question is whether it is 
advisable to treat these industries in Canada in the same way as 
munition plants to be hastily constructed in time of emergency and 
to be dismantled after the danger is past. 


On two occasions Canada has succeeded at considerable cost in 
rebuilding both industries, and physically it might be possible to do so 
again. The main argument against the disestablishment of the two 
industries lies in the loss of trained seamen and skilled artisans. This 
is especially true in the case of the shipyards where a body of highly 
trained technicians and artisans now exists. The danger of time-lag 
must be recognized. It not only takes time to create facilities but also 
to assemble trained workmen with the necessary skills and it is 
possible that such time may not be available in another emergency. 


We have carefully considered the arguments for and against 
maintaining the Canadian industries of shipping and shipbuilding 
in the light of what has taken place in the past. Taking all factors 
into consideration we have come to the conclusion that it is advisable 
to maintain a nucleus of both industries so that they will be capable 
of rapid expansion in time of need. 


Although we base these conclusions on grounds of national 
security, this does not mean that the maintenance of the industries 
will necessarily result in economic loss to Canada. We believe that 
there are advantages to be gained through the maintenance of a 
small efficient ocean-going merchant fleet, and there is employment 
to be given both afloat and ashore. The craft of shipbuilding is 
allied with that of ship repair, and repair facilities must be main- 
tained in the interests of our peacetime trade. If the industries 
are to be maintained on a nucleus basis it is necessary to determine 
the minimum level at which they can be usefully operated. For 
this purpose it is desirable to deal with the two industries separately. 


Nucleus of Shipbuilding 


During its period of greatest activity in the second world war 
the Canadian shipbuilding industry employed 75,000 persons. At 
the beginning of 1948 there were still 15,000 men employed in the 
major shipyards, but by March 31st, 1949, this number had fallen 
to 11,400. During 1947 these shipyards delivered forty-two steel 
merchant ships of 82,000 gross tons, and during 1948 eighty-seven 
such ships of 154,248 gross tons. Had there been an adequate 
supply of shipbuilding plate a considerable number of the ships 
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delivered during 1948 would have been completed in the previous 
year. During this two-year period shipyard production averaged 
sixty-five merchant ships of 118,124 gross tons per annum. (See 
Table VI). By the end of June 1949, it is estimated that the level 
of employment in the steel shipbuilding industry will have fallen to 
about 9,000 men. 


In view of the geographic vulnerability of the shipbuilding and 
ship repairing industries in the United Kingdom and Continental 
Europe in the event of another war, it appears to be the part of 
wisdom to maintain a nucleus of strategically placed shipyards in 
Canada capable of expansion in emergency to meet the national 
shipbuilding defence requirements. These yards should continue 
in the production of sea-going ships so as to maintain fully integrated 
organizations of design and technical forces, yard personnel and facili- 
ties. The level of the industry is steadily dropping in Canada, and 
unless positive steps are taken it is likely to continue to decline. 


With this in mind we have endeavoured to determine the mini- 
mum operating level below which the industry should not be allowed 
to fall. This must of course be a matter of estimate but translating 
the information we have obtained into manpower and dollar volume 
of business we have reached the conclusion that the average monthly 
employment in the shipbuilding and ship repairing industry should 
not fall below 7,000 men of whom roughly one-half would normally 
be engaged in ship repairs and conversion and that the dollar volume 
of new construction based on present-day costs should amount to 
approximately $28,000,000 per annum. 


An analysis of the records of the shipbuilding and ship repairing 
industries in Canada for the ten-year period prior to 1939 shows that 
average monthly employment was 3,478 men. During that period 
the average yearly gross tonnage of new shipbuilding delivered, other 
than tugs, barges and small craft under 150 feet, amounted to only 
3,725 gross tons. For the purpose of this report it may therefore 
be assumed that in the future 3,500 men can be maintained in the 
shipyards on repairs and conversions alone. The remaining 3,500 
men employed on new construction would represent approximately 
7,000,000 man hours of direct shipyard labour per annum. Express- 
ing direct labour as 25 per cent to 30 per cent of the selling price of a 
ship, depending on the gross tonnage and type of vessel built, and 
taking the average hourly wage rate of the shipyard worker as $1.10, 
it follows that the annual dollar volume of new construction necessary 
to maintain 3,500 men would be close to $28,000,000. It would 
therefore appear that the shipbuilding industry must find $28,000,000 
worth of new building annually to preserve the required nucleus of 
skilled labour, although two-thirds of this amount would be spent 
outside the shipyards in purchasing machinery, components, equip- 
ment and materials. There are three sources of such revenue, 
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building for domestic order, including deep-sea, lake and coastal, 
building for foreign order, and building of naval and departmental 
vessels for government service. 


To assist in the preservation of a nucleus of employment in the 
shipyards, a plan of co-ordination of government shipbuilding has 
been adopted. A number of vessels are owned and operated by 
government departments including the Department of National 
Defence. A considerable amount of new building is required from 
time to time and all government building is now being planned so 
that orders for building of required government vessels can be placed 
at such time when no other building is available and so that employ- 
ment can be maintained in the shipyards at least on a minimum 
basis. It is obvious that all Canadian shipyards cannot be assisted 
by this means and it will without doubt become advisable at times 
to have work assigned on a negotiated price basis to certain of the 
shipyards which should be maintained for employment and security 
reasons. The Commission has been charged with this duty of co- 
ordinating government shipbuilding requirements and making recom- 
mendations in regard to the placing of orders. 


Nucleus of Shipping 


It is not easy to determine the number of ocean-going vessels 
which should be maintained under the Canadian flag in the national 
interests. 


Before the 1939-45 war Canada had practically no deep-sea 
shipping. Apart from a few tankers, merchant shipbuilding in Can- 
ada during the war was confined to production of dry-cargo vessels 
of standardized types. These ships were not produced with post-war 
operation in mind nor with the view of preparing a Canadian mer- 
chant fleet to meet international competition after the war. They 
were built to meet the exigencies of war and, in fact, if Canada had 
endeavoured to build specialized vessels the war effort would have 
been dangerously delayed. 


Following the recommendations of the Merchant Shipping 
Policy Committee the Government disposed of its war-time built 
fleet to private operators. In passing it should be noted that when 
fnal settlement is made in respect of the operation and sale of these 
vessels built by the Government during the last war which were 
placed under the management of the Crown-owned Park Steamship 
Company, the Government will have recovered approximately 
$200,000,000 out of a total expenditure of $270,090,796. In view of 
the fact that these vessels were in a sense plants built for the purpose 
of waging war, the amount recovered from their operation and dis- 
position represents a very creditable saving to the Canadian taxpayer. 
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At the beginning of 1948 there were 215 dry-cargo vessels total- 
ling 2,080,066 deadweight tons which had been built by the Govern- 
ment during the war, operated on its behalf by the Park Company 
or chartered to the United Kingdom, and sold to private Canadian 
operators. This figure includes 20 vessels which were delivered to 
their new owners during the year 1948 and 58 vessels, at present on 
United Kingdom registry, which have been sold to Canadian com- 
panies and will be handed over to them during 1950 upon release 
by the British Ministry of Transport under the terms of the bareboat 
charter. 


When the Commission was established late in 1947 it was evi- 
dent that a fleet of this size could not be economically maintained 
under the Canadian flag, even though it was being profitably em- 
ployed at that time. It was apparent that the world would shortly 
become over-tonnaged, in view of the building programmes of other 
countries which were urgently replacing their wartime shipping 
losses with modern tonnage. Canada’s experience after the 1914-18 
war showed that merchant vessels designed for use in time of war 
were inadequate to compete with post-war tonnage. Wealso realized 
that currency difficulties would become more acute and that dollar 
shortages would render European buyers either unwilling or unable to 
pay dollar freights without which our vessels cannot be operated. It 
appeared inevitable that currency difficulties would produce restrict- 
ive trade practices by foreign nations which the Canadian Govern- 
ment, with the best will in the world to maintain a Canadian flag 
fleet, could not overcome. It was evident that the freight market 
was bound to decline. We were also faced with the higher cost of 
Canadian operation and we saw that the cost factor was causing the 
laying up of United States tonnage. Therefore a replacement plan 
was adopted to which further reference will be made. 


Our forecasts have unfortunately proved to be correct. Freight 
rates have declined by an average of almost 20 per cent since January 
1948, and Canadian owners are now operating on a very narrow 
margin if they are not suffering actual losses. As we have mentioned, 
Canadian shipping is not assisted by the volume of cargoes produced 
by the Marshall plan. Moreover, when shipments under this plan 
cease, we believe there will be a further decline both in ocean freight 
rates and in cargoes available for world shipping. In the meantime 
other nations are continuing to build fast modern vessels. We do not 
see any immediate solution to the currency problem and as long as 
this condition exists Canadian owners, restricted to dollar freights, 
will continue to be at a disadvantage. 


At the existing level of world freight rates the present Canadian 
ships can with difficulty meet their operating expenses, but any 
further fall in rates will mean that expenditures will exceed revenues. 
Foreign shipowners with their lower operating costs will still be able 
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to remain in business. The only method whereby the Canadian flag 
fleet consisting of its present high cost units could be maintained at 
its 1948 size in competition with foreign fleets would be by the pro- 
vision of operating subsidies, and we estimate that by the time rates 
have declined to the lowest level at which our chief competitors can 
operate, subsidies of more than $20 million per annum would have to 
be provided. But even subsidies will not produce cargoes and in a 
buyers’ market the seller cannot control shipping arrangements. 


It appears to us that in the next few years Canada’s’ ‘chief 
problem will be to dispose of her exportable surpluses. It is not 
possible or advisable to force overseas buyers to ship in Canadian 
bottoms if they have not dollars to pay in freights. It is therefore 
obvious that the Canadian flag fleet must be drastically reduced. We 
believe, however, that with the advantage of trade routes developed 
during and since the war and under normal conditions the Canadian 
shipping industry has a reasonable opportunity of continuing in 
existence with a comparatively small well-balanced fleet composed 
of modern fast ships suitable for the trades in which they are 
employed. 


At this stage it is desirable to refer in some detail to the replace- 
ment plan which came into effect on February 25th, 1948. After the 
war the Government had sold the vessels formerly operated by the 
Park Company under the terms of a standard sales agreement which 
came to be known as the ‘‘Park formula’. The vessels were sold 
at reasonable prices and on favourable terms to private Canadian 
operators pursuant to an express government policy of creating a 
merchant fleet under the Canadian flag. The agreement provides 
that owners may not apply for permission to transfer vessels from 
Canadian registry without the consent of the Government. 


While the formula thus laid the foundation of a Canadian flag 
fleet, it was obvious that a further step was required to be taken to 
enable such a fleet to become competitive in world trade. It was 
composed of war-built vessels of a standard type, many of which 
were unsuitable for the trades in which they were to be employed. 
They had been profitable to operate during the period of high freights 
but at the beginning of 1948 a decline in the freight market appeared 
to be unavoidable. They were and are slower than ships being built 
by foreign operators and more costly to operate. They were rapidly 
becoming uncompetitive with foreign vessels and it was reasonably 
certain that they would become unprofitable to operate when freights 
declined and would be unable to obtain cargoes by reason of soft 
currency restrictions. There was no market for their sale in Canada 
and if permission were not granted for sale abroad the Canadian flag 
feet would remain static and eventually die of obsolescence. It 
seemed to us better to permit the sale of ships which could not be 
profitably operated under the Canadian flag rather than to have 
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them laid up when they would only be a drain upon the owners’ 
resources and would afford no employment to Canadian crews. The 
experience of the Canadian Government Merchant Marine stood as 
an example of the error of attempting to operate a fleet of vessels 
built for war purposes without plans for more modern and efficient 
equipment. 


This does not mean to say that the Canadian fleet at the begin- 
ning of 1948 was uncompetitive at the freight rates then obtaining. 
The vessels were at that time fully employed, but it appeared to us 
advisable to lay plans immediately for the modernization of the 
Canadian merchant fleet if it were to survive. For that reason, in 
the spring of 1948, the replacement plan which is outlined in our 
first report was adopted by the Government. The object of the 
plan is to reduce and modernize the Canadian flag fleet. 


Under this plan any owner who desires to sell a vessel abroad 
applies to the Commission for permission to do so. If the Commis- 
sion is of the opinion that the sale is advisable, it recommends that 
permission be given and that the flag of the vessel be transferred. In 
arriving at this decision, the Commission gives consideration to the 
owners’ plans of replacement, the effect of the sale upon existing 
trade routes, and other relevant factors. It is not in all cases that 
permission is granted as the process of modernizing the fleet should 
be gradual and some of the former Park vessels may still be usefully 
and profitably employed for the time being in the bulk-carrying 
trades. 


In consideration of permission to sell, the owner enters into an 
agreement with the Government to use the proceeds of sale for 
purposes of replacement within a period of five years with discretion 
to the Commission to extend the term for a further two years in 
special circumstances. In view of the cost of a new vessel it is not 
possible for him to replace each old vessel with a new one nor is it 
desirable to do so having regard to what has been said concerning 
the reduction in size of the Canadian flag fleet. It is possible that 
an owner may require a vessel of an altogether different type or he 
may desire to use the funds for purposes of conversion. The funds, 
however, must be used for the purpose of replacement or moderniza- 
tion of Canadian shipping, and for the acquisition of vessels which 
are economic to operate. 


As of March 31st, 1949, foreign sales of thirty-six Canadian 
vessels had been approved under this plan at a gross sales price of 
$23,119,250.00. Out of this fund the sum of $3,372,669.83 had been 
advanced to owners by way of loans to enable them to discharge 
obligations such as mortgages due to the Crown. ‘These advances 
are repayable to the escrow account, which is in effect a compulsory 
building reserve. The vessels approved for sale included thirty-one 
10,000-tonners, and five 4,700-tonners. 
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It is difficult to forecast our shipping needs which would become 
immediate in time of war. However, from the point of view of national 
security we estimate that a deep-sea merchant dry cargo and tanker 
fleet of about 750,000 deadweight tons would be sufficient for the 
carriage of essential cargoes in the early stages of an emergency and 
to act as auxiliaries for the Defence Services. A merchant fleet of this 
size, containing a proportion of modern and efficient vessels, should be 
able to secure profitable employment under normal conditions in 
time of peace, and still be adequate for the purpose of carrying our 
essential imports in time of war. 


A short summary of the policies presently adopted by other 
countries to assist their national shipping and shipbuilding industries 
is appended to this report (Appendix A). If it is considered advisable 
to maintain the shipping and shipbuilding industries in Canada it 1s 
clear that they will require government aid. Neither the manner nor 
the extent of such aid is properly the subject matter of discussion in 
this report, but it should be pointed out that no amount of govern- 
ment assistance will effectively aid the shipping industry unless a 
solution is found in respect of its currency difficulties and unless its 
labour problems are resolved. 


Cargoes are frequently offered with freights payable in sterling 
or other non-dollar currencies, thus excluding Canadian vessels from 
participation. Foreign importers are induced by their own govern- 
ments in various ways such as currency restrictions to use their own 
national shipping. In various trades Canadian vessels are excluded 
by the operation of regulations providing for the carriage of cargoes 
by either U.S. vessels or vessels of recipient countries under the 
Marshall plan. The Commission has from time to time been able to 
secure some measure of relief for Canadian shipping by means of 
informal arrangements with shipping authorities of other countries, 
but, shipping being an international business, it does not appear to 
us that the Canadian industry can be placed on a sound economic 
basis unless definite arrangements are made on an international 
level in regard to payment of freights. 


Except in so far as the cost of operation of Canadian vessels is 
concerned, it is not within the scope of our jurisdiction under the Act 
to enquire into the cause of the deplorable state of management- 
labour relations which has existed in the Canadian shipping industry 
for a number of years. We cannot, however, overlook the numerous 
instances of work stoppages, breaches of discipline and general 
lack of co-operation which have come to our attention, and which 
materially increase the day-to-day costs of running Canadian ships. 
Further, it is impossible to operate Canadian ships in international 
competition if the shipper of goods does not know when his cargoes 
will reach their destination. 
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The recent strike of Canadian seamen, which has reached major 
proportions, will do inestimable harm to Canadian shipping, besides 
imposing severe losses on all concerned. We believe that the Canadian 
seaman when left to his own resources is as efficient as seamen from 
other countries. His wages compare reasonably with shore labour 
in Canada, especially when it is considered that he receives his keep 
in addition to his basic pay and overtime. In the present dispute with 
owners there is no real disagreement on either wages or working 
conditions, the difficulty being the degree of control to be exercised by 
the Union in connection with hiring. 


It is questionable whether regulations governing labour-manage- 
ment relations ashore can be applied to the same relations at sea. 
In the first place there is no position in shore industry comparable to 
that of a master of a ship. Of necessity a master must be invested 
with authority, disciplinary and otherwise, for the sake of the safety 
of the ship, its cargo, passengers and crew. He must assume the 
responsibility for the efficient operation of his ship. Under the 
Canada Shipping Act numerous safeguards are provided for the 
welfare of seamen. Once a seaman has signed articles he cannot be 
discharged in the same manner as a shore labourer, but remains the 
responsibility of the operator until he returns to his home port. 
On the other hand, men employed at sea are compelled to live as one 
family for comparatively long periods of time, and there is greater 
opportunity of friction than in an industrial plant. 


The system whereby owners and the union make an agreement 
governing wages and working conditions for one year allows grievances 
to be built up on both sides over that period, so that negotiations for 
the renewal of the annual agreement usually commence in an atmos- 
phere of mutual hostility and distrust. In our opinion many of the 
difficulties could be overcome by the establishment of a National 
Maritime Board, representative of both employers and seamen, 
similar to the National Maritime Board in the United Kingdom, 
which provides in effect for continuous negotiation of wages and 
working conditions at any time and whereby grievances can be 
quickly dealt with through the operation of port panels. 


It has been said that much of the difficulty in Canadian ships 
arises from lack of training and experience on the part of operators, 
officers and men, and it is true that there are not the same training 
facilities in Canada as exist in other countries. Since labour rela- 
tions and training of officers and seamen form the responsibility of 
several independent departments of government, we feel that it 
would be advantageous to have the whole question examined by the 
departments concerned with a view to a general inquiry into these 
subjects. 


The commission has received material assistance from its 
advisory committees in discussing many of the technical matters 
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mentioned in this report. A list of the Committees and panels will 
be found in Appendix B. A meeting of the general Advisory Com- 
mittee was convened for a three-day session at Ottawa during the 
year and there have been numerous meetings with the special com- 
mittees upon matters affecting their particular spheres of interest. 
All members of the advisory committees serve without remuneration 
and have given freely of their time. The co-operation of the members 
of these committees has enabled the Commission to secure a practical 
view of the problems with which the shipping and shipbuilding 
industries are faced. 


VII. General Administrative Duties 


1. Steamship Subventions 


Inland, coastal and ocean mail subsidies and steamship sub- 
ventions, which had been administered by the Department of Trade 
and Commerce since its inception in 1892, were transferred to the 
Canadian Maritime Commission on its establishment on Novem- 
ber Ist, 1947. 


During the fiscal year 1948-49, thirty-four coastal and inland 
services were subsidized, three on the West Coast, two on the Great 
Lakes, and twenty-nine on the East Coast, including the Gulf of 
St. Lawrence. These services provided for the regular transporta- 
tion of passengers, freight and mails to outlying and isolated districts 
and for the carriage of their products to domestic markets or to 
ocean ports for export, all of which are essential to the communities 
served and to the public need. 


During the year all services were surveyed and inspected. The 
Commission held fifteen hearings in respect of applications for in- 
creased subsidies and one for the inauguration of a new service. 
As in previous years special investigations and audits were made 
when necessary. The subsidies paid during the year amounted to 
$2,035,139.99, representing a reduction of $205,775.38 from the 
previous year’s total of $2,240,915.37. Table XIV shows the 
provincial and interprovincial distribution of subsidy payments. 


TARDE. LV 


Statistics of Steamship Subventions for the Year Ending March 31st, 1949 


SUBSIDIZED COASTAL SERVICES 


Interprovincial Services 
Between Quebec, Prince Edward Island and Nova Scotia... $ 88,000.00 


Between Nova Scotia and Prince Edward Island.......... 127; 500200 
Between Nova Scotia and New Brunswick............... 41,500.00 
Between New Brunswick and Quebec.................... 12,000.00 
Provincial Services 

PRTAIG EGC OUT EMIAS F diehs Vorbakiuse uu! asta ek ihe Ree ata ey Ree alae 458,000.00 
ING ASUTTIOWACK Soe AN GoM stk 0) Ae ou. toe amen Mes waa eon 90, 333,33 
IOV EO OUUE  arg ie cu Wie uma SAN a) Se A tighter ae RR ze Ee thee Fos 268 , 306.66 
Gir hae 6 Fk imme lieand faster Oued Aidt Bile sont ott Rabe Oe ite 1.54 dpe tent 76,000.00 
Princeve award tsland sf 0 Get 5 ce eet raterten eres Tne 54,000.00 
urea ey, Ly EC TRE A TS te eens ae 819,500.00 

A OPAL ollic cada ite nent Bar Ot) moe $2,035 ,139.99 
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TABLE X1IV—Concluded 
Statistics of Steamship Subventions for the Year Ending March 31st, 1949 


Concluded 
SUBSIDIZED COASTAL SERVICES 

Outward 1947 1948 

ee eS eh Pee rt eh neat oat No. 209 , 547 180,091 

|i 4 0 AR A ae a A Tons 165,241 L203 
Inward 

ASS Babee) gas MLA A PN Bt ce No. 214,551 175,426 

Cree tee Te Oe ey ae a Tons 106,909 83,246 
OU AReEN CTS eis oe ak No. 424 ,098 S55 oh 
PHOT ANNE ets WOE. MINIS, OR, S, Tons 272), 150 205 , 019 


2. Traffic Services 


The Commission has kept in close touch with Canadian shipping 
companies and numerous meetings have been held with the individual 
shipowners to deal with specific problems. The Commission also 
maintains communication with shipping authorities of other nations 
for the purpose of assisting the Canadian industry in the international 
held. 

During the past year a more efficient compilation and analysis 
of the relative statistical material has been achieved through surveys 
of the Canadian shipping and shipbuilding industries. Records of 
shipping services, cargo movements and trade routes have been estab- 
lished, and statistics have been compiled showing the participation 
of Canadian flag vessels in the carriage of Canadian overseas trade. 


The statistical position in respect to Canadian waterborne trade 
has also been reviewed, and revisions have been recommended in the 
form and method of presenting the data dealing with Canadian 
shipping. In reviewing the material relating to the economic and 
technical aspects of the shipping and shipbuilding industries, it was 
found that much pertinent information was not available. To make 
good this deficiency a Technical Reference Division, which will be 
primarily concerned with securing, indexing and cataloguing the re- 
levant material, has been set up. 


3. Shipbuilding for Government Account 

Under the plan for co-ordination of Government shipbuilding 
which has been adopted by the Government the Commission is 
charged with the responsibility of co-ordinating Government ship- 
building requirements. The present and future shipbuilding needs of 
all Government departments, including National Defence, are re- 
ported to the Commission. 

On the basis of such information the Commission reports to the 
Government and makes recommendations as to the time and place 
of building, having regard to the necessity of maintaining a nucleus 
of a shipbuilding and ship repairing industry. 
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4. Tonnage Replacement Plan 


The Commission is responsible for administering the tonnage 
replacement plan and maintaining records of all transactions. As of 
March 31st, 1949, thirty-six vessels were approved for sale at a gross 
sales price of $23,119,250. The sum of $3,372,669.83 has been 
advanced from the escrow fund to owners by way of loans to enable 
them to discharge obligations such as mortages due to the Crown. 
The sale of each ship is covered by written agreements with individ- 
ual shipowners and separate agreements are likewise made to provide 
for repayment of loans. The Commission is responsible for keeping 
accounts covering all transactions. 


ean Aa AN eT 6 


The Commission was represented at the United Nations Maritime 
Conference which met in Geneva in February 1948, to discuss the 
establishment of I.M.C.O. (Intergovernmental Maritime Consul- 
tative Organization) which is to function as the specialized Agency of 
the United Nations dealing with shipping matters. 


At the Geneva Conference a Preparatory Committee for the 
new Organization was established to carry out certain duties pending 
the ratification of the I.M.C.O. Convention by the required number 
of nations. Canada was elected to the Chairmanship of the Prepar- 
atory Committee. | 


The Canadian Government nominated the Chairman of the 
Canadian Maritime Commission as the Chairman of the Prepara- 
tory Committee and Canada formally accepted and ratified the 
I.M.C.O. Convention. The Preparatory Committee, consisting of 
representatives of twelve states, met at Lake Success in November 
1948. Our Chairman presided over the sessions of the Preparatory 
Committee and one of our Commissioners acted as Alternate Delegate 
for Canada. The Committee took the essential preliminary steps to 
prepare for the first Assembly of the Organization and made the 
necessary financial provisions for the Organization. 


The. Organization will function in an advisory and consultative 
capacity as an Agency of the United Nations. Its purposes are: 


(a) to provide machinery for co-operation among Governments in the field 
of governmental regulation and practices relating to technical matters 
of all kinds affecting shipping engaged in international trade, and to 
encourage the general adoption of the highest practicable standards in 
matters concerning maritime safety and efficiency of navigation; 


(6) to encourage the removal of discriminatory action and unnecessary 
restrictions by Governments affecting shipping engaged in international 
trade so as to promote the availability of shipping services to the com- 
merce of the world without discrimination; assistance and encourage- 
ment given by a Government for the development of its national ship- 
ping and for purposes of security does not in itself constitute discrimina- 
tion, provided that such assistance and encouragement is not based 
on measures designed to restrict the freedom of shipping of all flags 
to take part in international trade; 
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(c) to provide for the consideration by the Organization of matters con- 
cerning unfair restrictive practices by shipping concerns...; 


(d) to provide for the consideration by the Organization of any matters 
concerning shipping that may be referred to it by an organ or specialized 
Agency of the United Nations; 


fe) to provide for the exchange of information among Governments on 
matters under consideration by the Organization. 


The Convention will not come into force until it has been ratified 
by twenty-one nations of which at least seven must each have a total 
of not less than one million gross tons of shipping. Some nations have 
ratified the Convention but not yet in sufficient numbers to bring 
it into force. Therefore, it is not possible to forecast the next meeting 
of the Preparatory Committee or the First Assembly of the Organ- 
ization. 


6. The Canadian Commercial Corporation 


At the request of the Corporation the Commission is acting as its 
technical adviser on all matters pertaining to shipbuilding and ship 
repairing, and has made members of its technical staff available to 
the Corporation from time to time for this purpose. The forthcoming 
naval shipbuilding programme will add materially to this phase of 
the Commission’s activities. 


7. Standardization of Valves for Use in Shipbuilding 


In a committee and sub-committees of the Canadian Standards 
Association, Canadian shipbuilding interests are studying means 
whereby a code of standards in respect to marine valves and fittings 
can be adopted. 


The interests comprise the Canadian manufacturers of marine 
valves and fittings, the Canadian Shipbuilding and Ship Repairing 
Association, naval architects, classification societies, Board of Steam- 
ship Inspection, the Royal Canadian Navy and the Canadian Mari- 
time Commission. 


Realizing the importance of the availability of standard valves 
and fittings both from the viewpoint of peacetime shipbuilding and 
maintenance and rapid expansion of production in an emergency 
the Maritime Commission is taking an active part in this work. 


8. Royal Canadian Navy Committee on Corrosion and Fouling 


The problem of corrosion of ships’ hulls and the protective 
measures at present available to steamship operators for the care and 
maintenance of their fleets is being given consideration by the 
Commission as a member of the Royal Canadian Navy Committee 
on Corrosion and Fouling. 


The purpose of the Committee is threefold: 


(a) to consider corrosion and fouling problems arising in the Royal Canadian 
Navy and Merchant Marine; 
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(b) to formulate proposals for research and trials both under laboratory 
and service conditions of materials, protective processes, anti-fouling 
compositions or of any other developments which appear to show 
promise in the field of protection from corrosion; 


(c) to maintain liaison with other scientific and technical bodies concerned 
with problems of corrosion or fouling which the Committee deems 
advisable. 


The permanent members of the Committee are representatives 
of the Royal Canadian Navy, Defence Research Board, Department 
of Mines and Resources, National Research Council, Canadian 
Maritime Commission and the Canadian Shipbuilding and Ship 
Repairing Association. 


9. Committee on Search and Rescue 


The Chairman of the Canadian Maritime Commission was 
appointed by the Government as Chairman of a Committee set up 
in February 1949, to review present arrangements for search and 
rescue off the coasts of Canada and to make recommendations for 
improved and more efficient service. The Committee’s investiga- 
tions into this subject have not as yet been completed. 


10. Department of National Revenue and the Administration of Coastal 
Laws 7 


The Commission, on the request of the Department of National 
Revenue, from time to time advises on the desirability or otherwise 
of suspending Canadian coastal laws to permit the operation of 
foreign flag ships. In advising on this matter the Commission 
gives consideration to the availability of suitable Canadian flag 
tonnage. 


11. Park Steamship Company Limited 


During 1948 the head office of Park Steamship Company 
Limited was transferred from Montreal to the Commission’s offices 
at Ottawa and the Chairman and Commissioners of the Canadian 
Maritime Commission were appointed respectively President and 
Directors of the Company. The amalgamation of the Park offices 
and staff with those of the Commission has resulted in the saving of 
$74,000 in expenses during the year and further reductions are being 
made as conditions warrant. The Company at one time was 
responsible for supervising the operation of no fewer than 176 vessels 
and there continue to be accounts requiring adjustment. There is 
also a substantial aftermath of insurance claims to be settled, many 
of them of a complex nature. 


The insurance claims remaining to be settled fall into the 
following categories: (i) General Average, Salvage, Collision, Sue 
and Labour claims upon the underwriters. (ii) Claims against the 
Company in its capacity as hull underwriters under the bareboat 
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charters with Canadian companies. (iil) Sickness, Immigration 
and Injury claims, the latter involving a determination of the degree 
of disability and the capitalization of pension awards. (iv) Claims 
under the Waiver Agreement between Canada and the United 
States. (v) Miscellaneous claims in litigation. 


The insurance claims settled by the Company during the year 
amounted to $450,000 and this sum is largely recoverable from the 
underwriters. The Company presented 499 claims and recovered 
the sum of $555,000 from the underwriters during the year. There 
are still ninety-one insurance claims of approximately $839,000 to be 
presented to the underwriters or settled by litigation. The Company 
paid out the sum of $35,000 in hull claims for which the Company 
was underwriter. There are still six of these claims amounting to 
approximately $240,000 remaining to be adjusted and the Company 
has set up reserve accounts to meet its non-recoverable liabilities. 


The Company is also responsible for the collection of monthly 
charter hire for the seventy-eight 10,000-ton coal-burning vessels 
chartered to the United Kingdom Ministry of Transport. “Twenty 
of these vessels were returned for delivery to Canadian purchasers 
during 1948, and the remaining fifty-eight have been sold for delivery 
to their Canadian purchasers during 1950. Of nine stores-issuing 
ships on loan to the United Kingdom, two were returned during 
1948, and the Company negotiated their sale and delivery to Can- 
adian owners. The remaining seven are expected to be returned 
in the near future. 


The Company acted as agents for War Assets Corporation in 
accepting redelivery of the twenty coal-burning vessels during 
1948. This has involved the adjustment of inventories of consum- 
able stores, arranging for the vessels to be placed on Canadian 
registry, ensuring the re-delivery of the vessels in accordance with 
the terms of the charter agreement and adherence to the terms of the 
sale agreement. The Company has also been appointed agent for 
the Corporation for the collection of instalment payments on mort- 
gages which became overdue during 1949. 


In its capacity as agent for War Assets Corporation, the Com- 
pany supervises the insurance of Hull and Machinery, Disburse- 
ments, Freight, Marine and War Risk and Protection and Indemnity 
for all vessels sold by the Crown on a deferred payment basis. Mort- 
gages are outstanding for ninety-five of these vessels. The Company 
deals with all claims in excess of $5,000 made by the purchasers under 
the Hull and Machinery policies. As an added protection for the 
Crown it places Special Liabilities insurance on these vessels for the 
account of the purchasers. During 1948 the sum of $58,000 was 
advanced for this purpose. 


During the year the Company received charter hire from the 
United Kingdom Government in the amount of $3,365,555.94, which, 
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together with balances on hand and amounts received from insurance 
claims enabled it to remit to the Receiver General of Canada the sum 
of $5,007,025.50. Moneys arising from the sale of vessels were paid 
directly to War Assets Corporation by the purchasers. 


12. Knock for Knock Agreement 


In November 1946, the Governments of Canada and the United 
States entered into an agreement known as the Knock for Knock 
Agreement. This agreement provides for the mutual waiver of all 
legal maritime claims by either Government against the other in 
respect of collision, salvage, general average, negligent navigation or 
management of Government vessels or in respect of loss, salvage, 
damages or general average in connection with cargoes carried 
in a Government vessel. By an Order-in-Council of 24th February, 
1948, the Chairman of this Commission was empowered to sign on 
behalf of Canada the waiver certificates necessary to implement this 
agreement; he was further empowered to deal with the appropriate 
Agencies of the United States Government concerning questions 
arising out of the preparation of these waiver certificates. A total of 
close to 100 claims has been examined. Waiver certificates have been 
executed in connection with many of these, though a large number 
of claims still remains to be settled. 


13. General 


The Commission has consulted and co-operated closely with 
other Government departments and agencies, particularly with the 
Department of Trade and Commerce in matters affecting domestic 
and external trade and with the Department of National Defence on 
subjects dealing with merchant shipping and all types of shipbuilding. 
International shipping matters have been dealt with in collaboration 
with the Department of External Affairs. 


The staff of the Commission on March 31st, 1949, numbered 28— 
4 permanent and 24 temporary, whose annual salaries together with 
salaries paid to members of the Commission amounted to $105,585.39. 


Dated at Ottawa this 30th day of June, 1949. 


te MC LAAN Be 
Chairman. 

PAC SAUDE TE: 
Commissioner. 


ANGUS McGUGAN, 


Commissioner. 


Appendix A 


National Maritime Aid: A Summary of Policies 
Argentina 


Whereas Argentina before World War IJ showed little interest in a foreign- 
going merchant marine, the government has, since the war, actively pursued a 
policy intended to develop and protect a sizable mercantile fleet. Asa result, 
the Argentine State Merchant Fleet has grown to 600,000 tons. 


By official decree, cargoes purchased or sold by the government are to be 
carried, whenever possible, in Argentine bottoms at freight rates approved by 
the Merchant Fleet Department. Insurable risks for the account of national 
importers or exporters must be covered by Argentine insurance companies. 


Income tax, levied on net earnings from freights, is imposed on foreign 
shipping using Argentine ports, exempting only the vessels of countries with 
which mutual taxation exemption agreements have been negotiated. For 
determining the tax, net earnings are eed as ten per cent of gross freights. 
The government, by way of encouraging fleet expansion, exempts from taxation 
a proportion of the normally leviable earnings of national shipowners who apply 
over thirty per cent of their profits to the purchase of new vessels. 


Preferential treatment is accorded Argentine ships in assessing port dues, 
light dues, and pilotage charges. 


ARGENTINE MERCHANT FLEET 


(Steamers and Motorships of 100 gross tons and over) 


Number Gross Tons 
OSD esas cies ein eae ak me ne a ae 295 290,602 
PVGNER Es (1S tthe temictie) Mcerta hetiandl: Reisen TER «i nde boat 330 682 ,606 


Austraha 


The Australian Government, in its second attempt to engage profitably in 
the shipping business, has entrusted, since the beginning of 1946, the operation 
of its fleet of twenty-six merchant vessels and additional chartered vessels to the 
Australian Shipping Board. The first experience of state shipowning, arising 
out of World War I, ended in 1927 with a heavy financial loss to the nation. 


The Australian Shipping Act, 1949, charges the Australian Shipping Board 
with control of all Australian-owned shipping, with developing shipbuilding in 
the Commonwealth, and with establishing a Commonwealth Shipping Line to 
operate in coastal and overseas trade. Of vessels exceeding 200 gross tons, only 
those built in Australia and under twenty-four years of age will be licensed to 
engage in coastal trade. The government will purchase vessels built in domestic 
shipyards and resell them to private owners at a lower price, provided that the 
difference in price (that is, the amount of the building subsidy) does not exceed 
twenty-five per cent of the cost of a similar ship built in the United Kingdom. 


Non-Australian ships are liable for Australian income and social service 
taxes on an assessment of one-twentieth of outward freight and passage money 
derived from trade with the Commonwealth. 

AUSTRALIAN MERCHANT FLEET 


(Steamers and Motorships of 100 gross tons and over) 


Number Gross Tons 
BRING SI 608 ke hee id SY od Nara dels oihoad, a) Whi 361 494,171 
ARTE OTe A Rae ake hy a ean SA ead Wil. dy, ba 344 524,290 
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Belgium 

Apart from a few shipping services in which the State has directly par- 
ticipated, Belgian shipping has been developed by private enterprise with the 
assistance of low-interest government loans. The merchant fleet has engaged 
in liner trades to the exclusion of tramp ship operations. 


Indicative of a continuation of policy, the Belgian Gdvernment has, by a 
law passed in August, 1948, set up a Shipowning and Maritime Construction 
Fund of two milliard francs ($45-6 million at $0.0228 to the franc) for the pro- 
motion of shipbuilding and for the acquisition of new vessels by national ship- 
owners. The fund, administered by a Technical Commission for Maritime 
Credit, provides 300 million francs a year for loans and advances up to seventy 
per cent of the value of proposed acquisitions. 


BELGIAN MERCHANT FLEET 


(Steamers and Motorships of 100 gross tons and over) 


Number Gross Tons 
Ue LOSO PAE VIN ASE ON RAE ate Sd Oe 200 408 ,418 
Pine! TORS ee Oe, ah 52 Ms” PROBA tae 210 439 ,207 


Brazil 


The Brazilian merchant marine, part of which is government-owned, has 
received state aid through construction and operating subsidies, loans, a variety 
of tax exemptions, and a reserved coastal trade. Berthing and warehouse 
priorities in congested Brazilian ports also constitute a form of government 
assistance to national shipping. 


BRAZILIAN MERCHANT FLEET 


(Steamers and Motorships of 100 gross tons and over) 


Number Gross Tons 
hater PO8O See 8 ie x peat as hy Oe aad wit Phy 293 484,870 
PUN SPLOS Oe. Nala Wed ee }. @eha ene 331 106 5225 


Denmark 


Danish shipping has been operated almost entirely by private enterprise 
without dependence on state assistance. While no subsidies have been paid, 
the government does encourage shipowners to acquire new tonnage by permitting 
tax-free depreciation over a two-year period in respect of costs in excess of pre- 
war prices. 

DANISH MERCHANT FLEET 


(Steamers and Motorships of 100 gross tons and over) 


Number Gross Tons 
PIG, AO SOW a meee oe Mion) Oe pumas k 705 1,174,944 
Tine BRL oie Oy ak co Re Aes ye) Ce ee 667 1,122,608 


France 


Extensive state assistance in the form of subsidies and mail subventions, 
maritime credit, loan guarantees, tax exemptions, and reserved trades has been 
a feature of French shipping in the past. Since the war, the government has 
become the principal shareholder in two major shipping companies, the Cie. 
Génerale Transatlantique, and the Cie. des Messageries Maritimes. Freed 
from the threat of nationalization, other shipping firms remain subject for a two- 
year period to a measure of state control over trades and freight rates. War- 
time requisition was, however, discontinued by a law of February 28th, 1948. 
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FRENCH MERCHANT FLEET 
(Steamers and Motorships of 100 gross tons and over) 


Number Gross Tons 
“fg 1 Pts BEI See a aso oe teen Oe RA ae De Seam sty hel 1254 2 ,933 ,933 
EI eg eee ek re oe late eh en a ey T1113 2,786,115 


‘Greece 

The privately-owned Greek ocean-going fleet, operating with little state 
aid, has been recognized as a significant competitor in world shipping, particularly 
in the tramp trades. Low taxation enabled Greek shipowners to operate without 
benefit: of subsidies even during the years of depressed freights. Since the war, 
however, competitive advantages have been offset by minimum wage and hour 
legislation enacted shortly after the liberation of Greece. Shipowners have, as 
a result, in many cases registered new vessels under foreign flags to escape 
government regulations. The government, on the other hand, has, by restricting 
the use of insurance proceeds arising out of war losses, endeavoured to bring 
owners to replace their former fleets with new vessels on the Greek register. 


GREEK MERCHANT FLEET 


(Steamers and Motorships of 100 gross tons and over) 


Number Gross Tons 
BET NN 08 10 TERN LEY SROs ODIO Ebert TOR UAE! GN 607 1,780 ,666 
EG EE, Sa a Cave aa ae ey ee AR <P) PRU ES 355 1,286,161 


India 


The Indian Government has committed itself to a plan to form three 
shipping corporations and to assume a controlling interest in each. Under the 
scheme, the government will underwrite any losses incurred during the first five 
years of operations. 


Italy 


Prior to World War II, the Italian Government promoted the expansion 
and modernization of the merchant marine by intervening in the management 
and ownership of shipping and shipbuilding organizations, granting liberal 
bounties, subsidies, and building loans, and, in a variety of ways, extending 
indirect aid. 


A reconstruction programme approved by the government in March, 1949, 
is intended to add from 230,000 to 235,000 tons of modern shipping to the war- 
depleted merchant fleet. Under the plan, state-controlled and private shipping 
companies will benefit from subsidies and tax exemptions. Subsidies of up to 
one-third of the cost of new vessels are provided from a fund of 34,000 million 
lire ($57-8 million at $0-0017 to the lira). 


ITALIAN MERCHANT FLEET 


(Steamers and Motorships of 100 gross tons and over) 


Number Gross Tons 
A REG ac snes, tthe meee gepentlau. Biaedd eieras nit 1) 237 3,424, 804 
Ol OAS tte ticn ctvn wal se brmemin suds ts breve sige. °f 808 2,099 ,629 


Netherlands 


Reconstruction of the Netherlands fleet has been largely a matter of private 
initiative. While a replacement scheme designed to balance the structure of the 
merchant marine has been announced by the Director General of Shipping, it is 
not known to what extent the government will participate. 
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Traditionally, government aid has not been great, although direct financial 
assistance was extended to tide the merchant marine over the depressed ’30’s. 


NETHERLANDS MERCHANT FLEET 
(Steamers and Motorships of 100 gross tons and over) 


Number Gross Tons 
Purine LOS ais 4 ON ake latina «ea, Oh reine ela ata 2 526 2,969,578 
Fane | ORS ib chee as dy NR AM ea eat 2 1,422 2 ogee 


New Zealand 


Shipping legislation restricts the coastal trade to ships complying with New 
Zealand wage and manning regulations and excludes foreign subsidized shipping 
from the New Zealand-Australia trade. Moreover, government exports are 
largely available only to contract shipping lines. Non-British vessels are re- 
quired to pay a tax on their earnings from cargo and passengers embarked at 
New Zealand ports. 

NEW ZEALAND MERCHANT FLEET 


(Steamers and Motorships of 100 gross tons and over) 


Number Gross Tons 
PUTO TO EDs cis Wes eid cloee otal wratcivene anton a nOne ieee 163 175,384 
L Reea MN TUR eae, Lech A eIPAnIeIRe AvaRG RUA ME Heriot CNS 151 183,528 


Norway 
The Norwegian Government has offered no extensive assistance to the 
deep-sea merchant marine. Special depreciation allowances have been made in 
the case of ships purchased at inflated prices, and the shipbuilding industry has 
benefited by way of refunds of customs dues collected on imported construction 
materials. 
NORWEGIAN MERCHANT FLEET 


(Steamers and Motorships of 100 gross tons and over) 


Number Gross Tons 
PARTS AOS UN chs ea eS cee a ee eae 1,987 4,833,813 
Baha ae 92 ARRAS eR Day Sap LRP Nam NR, aay pie UN 8) 1,863 4,261,174 


Panama 
By imposing low taxes and few restrictions on shipowners, the Panamanian 
Government has attracted to its register a large volume of shipping, in most 
cases representing flag transfers. No direct subsidies are paid for shipping 
services. 
PANAMANIAN MERCHANT FLEET 


(Steamers and Motorships of 100 gross tons and over) 


Number Gross Tons 
Pune! 1939 0 ye cig oe Ae ON ie Mae 159 717,325 
Pune, 1948 . cs ey deoek pies GOL. ts decatiene 515 2,716,468 


Spain 

Spain, before World War II, granted operating and construction subsidies 
as well as loans for building and modernizing vessels to engage in regular trade 
to Spanish-speaking countries. At the beginning of 1949 the government 
reinstituted subsidy payments to Spanish ships on foreign trade routes, appropri- 
ating 10 million pesetas for the purpose. Subventions have been paid regularly 
to Spanish companies engaging in Mediterranean service. Including construc- 
tion premiums, the sum of 76 million pesetas (nearly $7 million at $0-0916 to 
the peseta) is ear-marked for merchant marine assistance in 1949. 
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SPANISH MERCHANT FLEET 
(Steamers and Motorships of 100 gross tons and over) 


Number Gross Tons 
ONL, Wes coe ge Ae Bee bet eM | ee Ot il 902,251 
TESTI OAS wre, eS Lert Aa 0) EPS UN 1,045 1,146,642 


Sweden 

Sweden has state funds available for ship construction loans at four per cent 
interest and in addition allows joint stock shipowning companies to write off their 
capital investments as rapidly as earnings permit. Through so-called ‘‘free 
depreciation”, Swedish shipping firms may conceivably claim a depreciation 
allowance for the entire cost of a new vessel in the first year of its operation. 


SWEDISH MERCHANT FLEET 
(Steamers and Motorships of 100 gross tons and over) 


Number Gross Tons 
RS Mae eka wit RA ac: tee ke Ae Ue 1231 Whe b20 
ape SL Era Le tool VS (ae OR Re LE Li eS 247 159735294 


United Kingdom 


For a hundred years, British shipping policy has supported free and un- 
fettered access to world trade, and British shipowners have relied not on privileged 
treatment but rather on their competitive ability. What aid the state advanced 
benefited the liner companies through loans and loan guarantees, mail subven- 
tions, and Admiralty bounties. In the 1930’s, however, the depressed condition 
of British shipping called for direct measures of relief which, in the British 
Shipping (Assistance) Acts of 1935 and 1936, took the form of operating subsidies 
of £2 million per annum for tramp shipping, and building loans totalling £10 
million to encourage replacement of old tonnage. A further Bill, widening the 
scope of direct assistance to tramp and liner shipping, was set aside owing to the 
outbreak of war in 1939. 


By December 1, 1948, the British Government had removed the chief 
controls exercised over the activities of deep-sea dry cargo shipping in the war 
and immediate post-war years, thus freeing shipowners from state direction in 
determining the trades in which they may participate and the freight rates they 
must accept. 


To encourage British owners to invest in modern tonnage, the government 
has recently increased the depreciation allowance for tax purposes from twenty 
to forty per cent of the value of a new vessel in the first year of its operation. 
Thereafter, straight-line depreciation is allowed at five per cent. Shipowners 
may also carry losses forward in any given years up to the limit of six years, 
thus enabling them to average good and bad periods of operation. 


UNITED KINGDOM MERCHANT FLEET 
(Steamers and Motorships of 100 gross tons and over) 


_ Number Gross Tons 
PREC LOGO CIR oii ia ctu See ae Oy F2Z 17,891,134 
ALEVE OE sd etsy wile! ssh de dcnatay a eR eh eas iy a 6,025 18,024,852 


United States of America 


Assistance to shipping has been regarded as indispensable to the operation 
of the United States mercantile fleet. Under the Merchant Marine Act of 
1936, the U.S. Government pays construction and operating subsidies intended 
to achieve parity between costs of domestic and foreign shipbuilders and 
operators. 
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Construction differential subsidies, separately determined for each new 
vessel, amount to approximately forty-five per cent of building costs. Since 
1936, the government has contributed $341,000,000 towards the building of 247 
vessels. 


To qualify for an operating differential subsidy a shipowner must be pre- 
pared to furnish adequate service on a trade route shown, by an analysis of trade 
requirements, to be essential to the needs of American commerce. Whenever 
a recipient shipowner earns, over a ten year period, profits in excess of ten per 
cent of the capital employed, all or part of the operating subsidy is recaptured 
by the government. The twelve shipping companies which have benefited from 
operating subsidies will, by all indications, be in a position to return to the United 
States Maritime Commission a substantial portion of the amounts paid to them, 
leaving a net expenditure by the government of approximately $24,000,000 in 
operating aid. 

Participation in the coastal, inter-coastal and non-contiguous trades of the 
United States is restricted to American shipping. 


Since the war, the Merchant Ship Sales Act of 1946 has enabled the govern- 
ment to offer for sale, with American operators granted prior rights to purchase, 
a considerable part of the war-built merchant fleet at prices well below cost. 


Under the Foreign Assistance Act of 1948, at least fifty per cent of European 
Recovery Plan cargoes must, as far as possible, be carried in American ships. 


UNITED STATES MERCHANT FLEET 
(Steamers and Motorships of 100 gross tons and over) 
(Excluding Great Lakes Shipping) 
Number Gross Tons 


MG Oe Oe os amb a Me oR 6)4ns sagt ecuseae eka Aaa 234) 8,909 , 892 
MUNG, Ane el. ik NG eho Ln Re Sees ous tt 4,800 26,900,739 


Appendix B 


Advisory Committees 


1. Committee of Canadian Shipbuilders 


Ro, Uraick. 6. eee Vice-President, 
Pacific Drydock Co. Ltd. 
TO RAMetagands ro: Executive Vice-President 


and General Manager, 
Canadian Vickers Ltd. 


Rey Ke Nelson, 20." General Manager, 
Halifax Shipyards Ltd. 
J. Edouard Simard..... Vice-President, 
Marine Industries Ltd. 
R. Brock Thomson..... Vice-President, 
Davie Shipbuilding & Repairing Co. Ltd, 
H. W. Walton......... General Manager, 


Canadian Shipbuilding & Engineering Ltd. 


2. Committee of Canadian Shipowners 
Maritime Division 


Colonel A. N. Jones.... President and Managing Director, 
Pickford and Black Ltd. 


eee Ni aanens 28) 2 a3 President, I. H. Mathers & Son Ltd. 
Nei MeLellany.'. «i eey! General Traffic & Transportation Manager, 
Dominion Shipping Co. Ltd. 
Oo VV ALrell ...,2. oe it President, 
Inter-Provincial Steamship Co. Ltd. 
Pe WAWIatio Ts cee ae a Managing Director, 


Newfoundland-Canada Steamships Ltd. 
Eastern Division 


NMG ANGUS. ber kes Vice-President and Director, 
Lunham & Moore (Canada) Ltd. 
J BaGoulandris)...<. Director, Triton Steamship Co. Ltd. 
GI ORB o- var ae Vice-President, Montreal Shipping Co. Ltd. 
Captain 
Re WVG VEC NURET AY. «5 a0 04 Managing Director, 
Canadian Pacific Steamships Ltd. 
F. L. Parsons.......... Manager, Demerara-Saguenay Division, 
Saguenay Terminals Ltd. 
eyo attineton. 2.495% President, 
Quebec Steamship Lines Ltd. 
| SMT GU bd clo oe OL Een ee President, Furness (Canada) Ltd. 
Kk Sharrock.) Jsath ogy. President and Managing Director, 


Elder Dempster Lines (Canada) Ltd. 
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2. Committee of Canadian Shipowners—Concluded 


Western Division 


Fb Beniston ees Vice-President, 
Kerr Silver Lines (Canada) Ltd. 
CO se Gia nee ute Managing Director, 
Johnson, Walton Steamships Ltd. 
PB. Gooken iia nnen ¢ General Manager, 
Canadian-Australasian Line Ltd. 
ABs Graham owl Managing Director, 
Anglo-Canadian Shipping Co. Ltd. 
Wels Purford? tani ae Secretary and General Manager, * 
Seaboard Shipping Co. Ltd. 
PE Fones.).), aaa. ean Manager, 
Canadian Transport Company Ltd. 
Be Riddles SP taba President, 


Western Canada Steamship Co. Ltd. 


3. Committee of Great Lakes Shipowners 


Bi By Malaka a civash salu Manager, 
Upper Lakes and St. Lawrence 
Transportation Company 

a, enc LUONOVAIT. Vl te Secretary, 

Dominion Marine Association 


Captain 

Scott Misener. i001) 0, President, Sarnia Steamships Ltd. 

Captain 

N pik. Reoch fib arin, . General Manager, Canada Steamship 
‘Lines Ltd. 

Arnold) Ne Smithiy a. 42 153 Spadina Road, Toronto. (Retired) 


4. Committee of Canadian Companies Representing Steamship Lines 
other than Canadian Flag. 
WW RE a hae Director, McLean Kennedy Ltd. 
TF oGoliogkowbod win! by President, Cunard Donaldson Ltd. 


5. Merchant Marine Officers Panel 


Captain W. A. Gosse... President, 


Canadian Merchant Service Guild 
6. Labour Panel 


Jean Warchands uy, Director, 
The Canadian and Catholic Confederation 
of Labour 

PROM WINGS et cai yen President, 


The Canadian Congress of Labour 


7. Committee of Towboat Operators 
Western Division 


UN sae sci eee General Manager, 
Vancouver Tug Boat Co. Ltd. 
ale ali Ad 0 = «Dian NM a Managing Director, 


Straits Towing and Salvage Co. Ltd. 
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7. Committee of Towboat Operators—Concluded 
Eastern Division 


R. A. Campbell........ Managing Director, 
Sincennes-McNaughton Line Ltd. 
E. M. Woollcombe..... Vice-President and General Manager, 


Foundation Maritime Ltd. 


8. Fishboat Owners Representative 


Rive Pianta een «4 Secretary-Manager, 
Fisheries Council of Canada 


9. Commuitee of Coastal Operators 
Western Division 


Keds pollowayy (0): Manager, 

Frank Waterhouse and Co. of Canada 
Captain 
et ONAN ATA INS ee UG ule Manager, 


British Columbia Coast Steamship Services, 
Canadian Pacific Railway 
Eastern Division 


Desmond A. Clarke.... President, Clarke Steamship Co. Ltd. 
J. G. L. Langlois, M.P. President, 
St. Lawrence Shipowners Association, Inc. 


10. Shippers Panel 


S. B. Brown........... Manager, Transportation Department, 
Canadian Manufacturers’ Association. 

Be Hannam iu President and Managing Director, 
The Canadian Federation of Agriculture. 

Av aera.) ft, . Manager, Traffic Department, 
The Robert Simpson Co. Ltd. 

No iiisnint on Ce President, 
Canadian Exporters’ Association 

Cay Lomb oh lo. President, Guy Tombs Ltd. 

11. Marine Insurance Commiitee 
_ J. S. Anderson......... Manager, Insurance and Claims, 

Montreal Shipping Company 

Py ROC Hurchi omen President. (Gat Price. bd. 

J. A. Parker........... Chairman, Canadian Board of Marine 
Underwriters 

PAU OVERRUN shy TIC Manager, Chubb and Son 

Te Wie eb. eile i Manager, Insurance and Claims Department, 


Canadian National Steamships 
*Deceased. 
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TOUT MA ster ENNIO RIO AE EIN 
Ce A 0) Sa MOIN DD: CLOUT ONC GO NS OA LUE Mie Say 
KING'S PRINTER AND CONTROLLER OF STATIONERY _ 

F { 1950 Wee Bh) ut ; 


* 


The Honourable LIONEL CHEVRIER, K.C., M.P., 
Minister of Transport, 
Ottawa. 


SIR, 
In conformity with the provisions of Section 13 of the Canadian 
Maritime Commission Act 1947, I have the honour to submit here- 


with the third report of the Canadian Maritime Commission, covering 
the period between April 1st, 1949, and March 31st, 1950. 


I have the honour to be, Sir, 


Your obedient servant, 


Pee Nia Co BUN BB 
Ottawa, Chairman, 
June 30th, 1950. 
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Third Report 
of the 


Canadian Maritime Commission 


In our second annual report dated June 30, 1949, we dealt at 
some length with the investigations which we carried out under the 
powers vested in the Commission by virtue of Section 7 of the Cana- 
dian Maritime Commission Act. It does not appear to be necessary 
to recapitulate the result of such investigations nor the conclusions 
to be drawn from them. Therefore this report will deal mainly with 
the administrative work of the Commission for the present year. 


Reference, however, may be made to our last report in which we 
stated that by the end of 1948 Canadian deep-sea shipping had 
reached the line of demarcation between a profitable and unprofitable 
industry. During the year 1949 the freight market continued to 
decline, devaluation of the pound sterling having a pronounced effect. 
The industry also suffered a severe blow by reason of the strike of the 
Canadian Seamen’s Union which was called on March 31, 1949, and 
lasted for 65 months. 


A Conciliation Board consisting of a judge of the Supreme Court 
of British Columbia and representatives of both employers and the 
Union made a unanimous recommendation for purpose of settlement 
which was accepted by the Shipowners but which the Union rejected. 
Aside from monetary loss, the reputation of Canadian flag vessels was 
badly damaged, as the effect of the strike was world-wide. The 
Union succeeded in obtaining support for the strike from dockers in 
various ports throughout the world. As an example of the disloca- 
tion caused by this strike, there were 132 ships and 13,984 men idle 
in the port of London on July 13, 1949. In commenting upon this 
situation in the United Kingdom, the British Minister of Labour 
stated in a White Paper issued on December 14, 1949: 


‘““A review of the circumstances in which these strikes started and 
spread makes it clear that preparations for the strikes began as early as the 
latter part of last year, although the first strike did not take place until 
May of this year. The evidence shows that there was throughout a cold 
and deliberate plan, and that the unofficial leaders were completely indiffer- 
ent to the loss and suffering that might result. They had one aim and one 
aim only—to restore the fortunes of the Communist-dominated Canadian 
Seamen’s Union. In the course of the strikes they engaged in misrepre- 
sentation and violence and it was inevitable that when the Trades Union 
leaders in this country, mindful of the interests of their members, opposed 
the strikes and tried to bring out the true facts, they were in turn assailed 
and abused by the Communists in this country who were supporting the 
strikes.”’ 
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It became apparent in the latter part of 1949 that in spite of the 
efforts of Canadian owners to decrease costs, Canadian flag vessels 
were unable to operate competitively. Negotiations were therefore 
opened with the government of the United Kingdom to endeavour 
to reach a working arrangement whereby some Canadian-owned 
vessels might be operated under United Kingdom flag. As a result 
of such negotiations a statement was made in the House of Commons 
on December 9, 1949, by the Prime Minister, on Canadian deep-sea 
shipping policy which is printed as an appendix hereto. 


On December 9, 1949, there were 173 Canadian-built ships 
which had been sold by the government to private Canadian com- 
panies under terms restricting operation to Canadian flag. These 
included 58 vessels which are now being delivered to purchasers as 
they come off hire from the British Ministry charter this year. 


Pursuant to the arrangement made with the United Kingdom 
consent has been given to the transfer of 93 vessels from Canadian 
to British registry. The ownership remains in Canada but the opera- 
tion is under British flag. Hitherto Canadian-owned vessels were 
unable to compete in the sterling freight market as they required 
dollars to pay disbursements. Under this arrangement such vessels 
are permitted to earn sterling freights but the gross freights, earned 
either in sterling or dollars, must be deposited in London account and 
the net profits may be remitted to Canada in Canadian currency. 
Without going into all details it may be safely said that this arrange- 
ment is advantageous to both countries. 


During the early months of this year the Commission has been 
engaged in completing the terms of this arrangement. Each vessel 
which is transferred is subject to a written contract between the 
Crown, the Commission and owners to ensure that the agreement 
between governments is carried out. As has been stated, consents 
to transfer of 93 vessels had been given as of March 31, 1950, and it 
is contemplated that a total of 123 vessels will eventually find their 
way to United Kingdom registry. 


As announced by the Prime Minister the sum of $3,000,000 will 
be provided for the purpose of assisting Canadian deep-sea shipping 
for the period of one year. Aside from purposes of national defence 
one of the objects of this assistance is to help the industry through 
the present difficult period and to afford employment to Canadian 
seamen. Under this plan, the administration of which is the duty 
of the Commission, not more than 40 Canadian flag vessels will be 
subsidized. In choosing the vessels to be assisted the Commission 
has regard to the financial ability of owners to continue operation 
under Canadian registry in trades which are or will be beneficial to 
Canada. 


As of the end of March, 1950, the Commission had approved 
applications for subsidy in respect of 29 vessels. Each vessel is 
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subject to an individual contract providing inter alia for the opera- 
tion of the vessel for one year under Canadian flag manned by 
Canadian seamen. 


The operation of the subsidy and transfer policy will not cause 
any serious unemployment of Canadian seamen. Many of the vessels 
which are being transferred did not carry Canadian seamen because 
their operation did not bring them to Canada. At the present time 
there are about 3,200 Canadian seamen employed in Canadian deep- 
sea dry-cargo vessels. When all transfers have been completed there 
will be about 1,750 Canadian seamen who will still have employment 
at Canadian rates of pay in such vessels by reason of assistance given 
by the government to the industry. In addition to this number 
there will be about 1,200 Canadian seamen who will continue to find 
employment in the Canadian tanker fleet and other specialized ocean- 
going services which do not require subsidy. In addition to this 
figure there are 4,050 seamen engaged in coastal trades and 7,250 
seamen engaged in the lake trades. During the coming year there 
will therefore be about 14,000 men in Canada following the seafaring 
trades. : 


The Commission has proceeded with the administration of the 
replacement plan. By the end of March, 1950, thirty-eight 10,000- 
deadweight ton dry-cargo vessels, one 10 000- deadweight ton tanker, 
and five 4,700-deadweight ton dry- -cargo vessels had been sold Paani. 
ing in gross sales of $26,935,500, which was paid into the escrow fund. 
Of this amount, $1,749,597. 71 was permitted to be withdrawn for the 
purpose of paying expenses incidental to sale such as commissions, 
reconditioning and survey costs and similar items, leaving a net 
balance in escrow of $25,185,902.29. By March 31, 1950, the sum 
of $4,601,795.34 had been either spent or earmarked for the purpose 
of new building and conversions. 


One result of the replacement, transfer and subsidy plans has 
been the pre-payment of a number of mortgages held by the Crown. 
By March 31, 1950, these pre-payments amounted to approximately 
$84 million and commitments already arranged will bring in a further 
$24 million during the next three months. In addition to this, a 
number of transfer and subsidy agreements contain provision for the 
assignment of net profits or subsidy payments towards the retirement 
of mortgages. 


The Commission has continued to act as technical adviser to the 
Canadian Commercial Corporation in all matters pertaining to ship- 
building and ship repairing. 


It has also continued to advise the Department of National 
Revenue from time to time on applications for the suspension of 
Canadian coastal laws to permit the operation of foreign flag or 
foreign built ships. 
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Under the Canadian Vessel Construction Assistance Act the 
Commission is charged with the duty of certifying the cost of vessels 
whose owners are entitled to apply for accelerated depreciation. 


The Commission has continued to wind up the affairs of the Park 
Steamship Company Limited, a crown-owned company of which the 
three members of the Commission are directors. During the war the 
Park Company operated a total of 176 vessels on behalf of the Crown 
and a number of matters still remain to be settled before liquidation 
is completed. In the fiscal year ended March 31, 1950, the company 
settled claims arising out of the operation of its ships amounting to 
$92,000, most of which is recoverable from insurance underwriters. 
During the year, the insurance underwriters paid the company the 
sum of $507,000 in settlement of 175 claims. There are still 30 claims 
approximating $830,000 to be presented to the underwriters or 
settled by litigation. The sum of $75,000 was paid out in hull claims 
under the terms of various bareboat charters; there are four further 
claims of this nature remaining to be adjusted, amounting to approxi- 
mately $160,000. 


The company continued to collect hire from the United Kingdom 
Government for the 58 vessels remaining on charter. The total 
amount collected during the year was $2,900,000. 


Including the insurance recoveries of $507,000, the charter hire 
of $2,900,000 referred to in the foregoing paragraphs and other items, 
the company collected a total amount of $3,600,000. 


The sum of $3,325,000 was transferred to the Receiver General 
of Canada during the year, which together with insurance claims 
settled, operating expenses and pre-payment of special liability 
insurance, brought the total of disbursements up to $3,625,000. It 
is estimated that the company’s outstanding liabilities amount to 
$455,500, comprising hull claims for which the company is self-insurer 
($160,000), certain repairs required to the 27 ‘‘Park’’ vessels being 
returned by the United Kingdom Government in 1950 ($202,500) 
and miscellaneous accounts and provision for contingencies ($93,000), 
for which suitable reserve accounts have been set up. | 


On April 1, 1949, there were 10 employees on the company’s 
payroll which was reduced by 3 during the year; on March 31, 1950, 
the company had 7 employees. 


It is anticipated that the work of liquidating the company will 
be completed by the end of the calendar year. 


As agent for Crown Assets Disposal Corporation, the Park 
Company is required to effect collection of any amounts which may 
become overdue in respect of mortgages on ships sold by the Crown. 
During the year some questions arose as to the ability of the pur- 
chasers of 58 vessels to be delivered in the calendar year 1950 to 
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complete the contract of purchase due to the present state of the 
freight market. With the co-operation of the principal purchaser 
this matter has been satisfactorily settled and all amounts are being 
paid in respect of these ships as they become due and delivery of 
vessels is taking place pursuant to contract. 


The Commission has continued its investigation, certification 
and settlement of the claims under the agreement between the 
Governments of Canada and the United States for the mutual waiver 
of legal maritime claims. In some of the claims, the information 
provided by one or both of the governments involved has not included 
the amount of the damage sustained and in certain other cases, the 
amounts given have been estimates only. Consequently, only 
approximate figures can be quoted. Of the claims examined during 
the year, waiver certificates were signed on behalf of Canada in 34 
_cases involving claims on behalf of the Crown and against the Crown 
exceeding $5,000,000. In 15 of the 34 cases, the waiver certificates 
have also been signed on behalf of the United States Government; 
in the 19 other cases, the waiver certificates have been sent to the 
appropriate agency of the United States Government for signature. 
In two further claims examined by the Commission, waiver certifi- 
cates were not executed because they did not fall within the agree- 
ment. The Commission has notice of only nine other claims which 
may fall within the agreement. 


Since Confederation the government has been paying subven- 
tions in respect of coastal services in order to provide water trans- 
portation to outlying communities where operating expenses are 
greater than possible revenue. These subventions are now admin- 
istered by the Commission. During the fiscal year 1949-50 thirty 
coastal and inland steamship services were subsidized, two on the 
West Coast, two on the Great Lakes and twenty-six on the East 
Coast including the River and Gulf of St. Lawrence. 


It is only in respect of services which are essential that subsidies 
are provided and in most of these cases no other means of trans- 
portation is available. 


Subsidies for four services were discontinued during the year. 
Withdrawal of subsidy is brought about by amalgamation with other 
services, or because other competitive means of transportation have 
become available, or because a service has developed to a point where 
it has become self-supporting. 


During the year the Commission considered ten applications for 
new subsidies, allowed none, refused nine and one is still under 
investigation. It considered eighteen applications amounting to 
increases totalling $1,318,639 in current subsidies, recommended 
increases in fourteen cases, amounting to $333,000, and refused to 
recommend increases in four cases. 
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Of the increases recommended of $333,000 the sum of $35,256 
was recovered under a recapture agreement. A special hearing was 
held in the case of West Coast subsidies because of certain complaints 
arising in that area when all interested parties were given an oppor- 
tunity of presenting their views. 


The financial results of all subsidized operations have been 
subjected to careful review. Records are maintained relating to 
economic conditions, production, trade and traffic and means of 
communication in the areas served. The subsidized services and 
local conditions and the vessels carrying out the services have all 
been inspected by the Commission’s officers during the year. 


During the year application was received from the Canadian 
National Railways for subsidy for the continued operation of the 
ten coastal steamship services formerly operated by the Newfound- 
land Railway. Preliminary investigations into the financial results 
of these operations are being carried out and pending completion of 
study of these proposals provision has been made in the 1950-51 
estimates for possible subsidization of these services. 


The following table gives statistics of steamship subventions for 
the year ended March 31, 1950: 
Statistics of Steamship Subventions for the Year Ending March 31, 1950 


SUBSIDIZED COASTAL SERVICES 
_ Interprovincial Services 


Between Quebec, Prince Edward Island and Nova Scotia...............+. $ 144,000.00 
Between Nova'Scotia and Prince Edward Island’... 21. i.e, ws ee 191,000 .00 
Between Nova Scotia and New, Brunswwicle 0 sium ai i ied telnet 29,625 .00 
Between) New Brunswick and (Quebec. yo isan ae vale elke xe ede Mp laity ia ah estate 22 ,000 .00 
Between Prince Edward Island and Newfoundland...................... 54,000 .00: 
Provincial Services 

British: Colum TING MO SE MEN CET Matai grads a Coane Matte a ar 405,000.00 
De Wr BOTS WHC RU is 5 old SE ict ni ade i Meal il te ab eveNe 2, canara ae aes Marea 90 ,666 .66 
Ly Eg heya oie Ren MMSE WAM ARI RG DARIN ER I O95 °f A MARE BEM ae Me RA Ay RP 297,221.00 
Ca tariOn lee GON RG Bs PAIR OIE Se RU met ee Ee 85,744.15 
TORU ue ee icine da lalate cy sels ae Ul RAY Aen aie GER st Ua ian Dei 819,500.00 

Oh Wnt: | PCED aa i PP CDR AIP ear FO ni ACOSTA ge RE BET LU Gage Mi 2 130,150, 84 


Outward 1948 1949 
PSCE NUE ak teuedlhiinins Ae as mi em eka ates Sear ee ae ree No. 180,091 183 , 847 
AU a 2 Fo a RD a PRT il aS le LEO RN i eae AM EN Tons "120,773 114,571 

Inward 
PASSE ENS a ee es 2 he «ee tede gh clere at sie le aint anys ee No. 175,426 183,745 
BOP ERIE fied GA Ey le iS solv HR RA RM ea AUG phaaad OR Tons 83 , 246 52342 
‘Lotal Passenger): since ed segs ttovaw ols « ies eae Bias Fs No. 55a, 51 367 , 592 
DORAAEELOUNE COL BLOT, LBL) ale ate! duck hepa auL a sata halla ose Tons 205,019 166 , 943 


As the facilities in Canada for the construction, repair and recon- 
ditioning of vessels were reviewed in detail in our last report, it 1s 
intended to deal here only with the industry itself, its record of 
production for the year 1949, and the outlook for future business. 
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The shipbuilding branch of the industry received contracts from 
private companies during the calendar year 1949 for 15 vessels 
aggregating about 74,560 gross tons and having a dollar value 
estimated at approximately $18,374,000. Of this amount 7 ships, 
totalling 6,918 gross tons, valued at $5,000,000 were for export to 
dollar countries. During the same year contracts placed in Canadian 
yards for new ships for departments of government, excluding 
National Defence, amounted to $6,818,000, and comprised 3 vessels 
aggregating 3,305 gross tons and 1 vessel of 8,460 displacement tons. 


Contracts for naval vessels allocated to Canadian yards in 1949 
amounted to $34,100,000. Included in this amount are 3 Anti- 
submarine Escort Vessels, 4 Influence type Minesweepers, 1 ‘‘Wind’’ 
class Icebreaker and 1 Gate Vessel. 


It is the duty of the Commission to make recommendations in 
regard to placing government shipbuilding and ship repairing orders. 
To this end, departments and agencies of government having ship- 
building requirements inform the Maritime Commission, as far as 
possible in advance of the dates upon which contracts would have to 
be placed, of their probable shipbuilding requirements. With such 
information at its disposal the Commission makes recommendations 
as to the policy to be followed in the building of such ships in the 
best interests of the industry and with due regard to reasonable 
economy. 


Combined orders for new ships placed in 1949 were, therefore, 
29 vessels having a total dollar value of approximately $58,290,000. 


The industry’s total production of merchant vessels in 1949 was 
26 ships having a total gross tonnage of 53,972 and a total dollar 
value of $31,740,824. An analysis of these figures shows that 18 
ships, aggregating 39,160 gross tons and worth $25,951,313 were for 
export. Seven (7) ships totalling 12,847 gross tons and having a 
dollar value of $4,290,511 were for private account, including 2 small 
ships for the Provincial Government of British Columbia. One (1) 
ship was for Federal Government account with a gross tonnage of 
1,965 and costing $1,580,000. 


For comparative purposes it is worthy of note that 1948 produc- 
tion was 87 merchant vessels and 1 naval vessel, having a total value 
of approximately $87,255,269; while 1947 production was 43 vessels, 
valued at $44,133,764. 


As for the ship repairing branch of the industry, the work showed 
a decline during 1949 from that obtaining in 1947 and 1948. This 
was due in part to the effects of devaluation and for the reason that 
the post-war programme of reconditioning and conversion has almost 
reached the end. 


During the year 1949, 1,516 merchant ships and 56 naval ships 
were overhauled, repaired or reconditioned at a total expenditure of 
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$18,000,000. This business was divided among the four shipbuilding 


areas as shown in Table: 
Naval Merchant Dollar Value 


act CC GAs t kk sciaen te kts blak teste in Cab a CAR sce te 7 476 $ 5,520,142 
REST RELE EGA oui tir cia leh evcieh 5s Saniatea ed Galan og vaus onal the ade ee eS eS 0 224 4,310,629 
St: Te WPRTICS oS AS dees ahs 8 BEER Oe ARRAY te AS RES Ie alos ag 0 442 2,970,850 
HNTB eCb EG GUORS Ts a smear kines aetna ee clase tap: Ave diate shee ah ce ge 49 374 5,230,875 

ROHR, Loa UGA GLa Gilad sg eed uray pet hd Toy ah 56 1,516 $ 18,032,496 


As compared with 1948, total dollar value of ship repairs for the 
year 1949 showed a drop of $2,000,000 and over $6,500,000 compared 
with 1947. 


Total dollar value of shipbuilding orders under construction or 
in preparation as of March 31, 1950, amounts to approximately 
$70,500,000. This sum represents 30 ships; 9 vessels having a dollar 
value of $34,100,000 (all for the Royal. Canadian Navy), 5 ships 
having a dollar value of $8,818,500 for Departments of Public Works 
and Transport, 8 ships valued at $16,409,000 for private domestic 
operators and 8 ships aggregating $11,280,000 for export to dollar 
areas. 


It is anticipated that by the end of June, 1950, 8 ships for export, 
3 for government service and 3 for a private domestic owner, amount- 
ing to approximately $17,500,000 will-have been delivered. 


The business for government account, totalling approximately 
$43,000,000 must be considered from the point of view of the length 
of time between the design stage and probable dates of completion. 
Due to the nature and complexity of the construction involved, it is 
estimated that the greater part of this work will extend over a period 
of three years and will give continuous employment to a relatively 
small number of men during that period. 


The average monthly employment figure for the year 1949 
(sixteen yards reporting) was 9,831, a decrease of 34 per cent com- 
pared with the monthly average of 1948. This figure is still above 
the minimum level of employment necessary to maintain the industry 
as mentioned in our last report. 


The staff of the Commission on March 31, 1950, numbered 30— 
5 permanent and 25 temporary, whose annual salaries together with 
salaries paid to members of the Commission amounted to $120,720.20. 


Dated at Ottawa, this 30th day of June, 1950. 


MG GLYN 
Chairman. 

ky. IO Bes 
Commissioner. 


ANGUS McGUGAN, 


Commissioner. 


Appendix to 


Third Report of Canadian Maritime Commission 


Extract from House of Commons Debates 


Official Report—Friday, December 9th, 1949 


Canadian Deep-Sea Shipping Industry—Statement of Government Policy 
by the Prime Minister 


During recent months the government has been giving very serious and 
careful consideration to the state of the Canadian deep-sea shipping industry. 
The main facts of the situation are fully set forth in the report of the Canadian 
Maritime Commission; since that report was prepared an increasing number of 
Canadian flag ships have been laid up. The government proposes to deal with 
the matter promptly. 


The problem stated in simple terms is this. Canadian flag vessels are no 
longer able to pay their own way. This situation is not new. Not since the 
beginning of this century has the business of owning and operating deep-sea 
vessels really prospered in Canada. In fact from 1900 to 1919 there was very 
little Canadian participation in.deep-sea shipping. However, the building of 
ships in Canada during the first world war led the government of that day into 
a post-war venture of a government owned merchant fleet. That fleet proved 
to be uncompetitive in the world market, and when the Canadian government 
merchant marine was finally liquidated in 1936, the total loss to the government, 
exclusive of interest on capital and other advances, amounted to over $82 million. 


During the second world war it again became necessary for Canada to build 
ships to carry essential supplies. In 1946 the Canadian merchant fleet was the 
fourth largest in the world. The Canadian government at that time, instead of 
continuing to operate a government-owned fleet in a period of high freights, 
decided to dispose of its vessels. 


In 1946 there was a strong demand for ships both in Canada and abroad. 
Companies in Canada were most anxious to purchase ships, and under these 
circumstances it appeared only right and proper to give to our own people the 
first opportunity to buy. Thus the bulk of the war-built fleet was sold to Cana- 
dian operators at reasonable prices and on favourable terms, but they purchased 
these vessles at their own risk. On the 16th day of June, 1947, my colleague, the 
Minister of Trade and Commerce, then Minister -of Reconstruction and Supply 
(Mr. Howe), in addressing this house said: 


“Hon. members are well aware that a merchant navy is basically an 
industry which, like other industries, has to pay its way if it is to survive’’. 


During the years 1946 and 1947 ocean freight rates remained at high levels 
and Canadian owners were able to operate their vessels profitably and success- 
fully. About the middle of 1948, however, Canadian ships began to experience 
greater difficulty in obtaining dollar cargoes and freight rates began to decline 
from their high war-time levels. In March of this year a steady decline set in 
which has continued and at present rates and at Canadian costs Canadian vessels 
cannot be operated without substantial losses. 
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As I have said, the Canadian government has sold all its ships, the majority 
of which have been purchased by Canadian owners. At the present time we have 
118 dry-cargo vessels operating under Canadian flag, and an additional 58, which 
likewise have been sold, are due to be returned from United Kingdom flag to 
Canadian registry next year, making a total of 176 ships which we must take 
into consideration. I am advised that, in order to enable those ships to operate 
competitively in the world market, over $25 million in annual subsidies would 
be required. 


The maintenance of a Canadian flag merchant fleet can be justified only on 
the basis of one or both of two assumptions: (1) that the fleet is a net economic 
asset to the community, or (2) that the fleet is important for purposes of national 
security. 


In considering the studies which are available to us on the subject, we have 
concluded that we are not justified from an economic viewpoint in maintaining 
a Canadian flag fleet by artificial means. It is not the intention of the govern- 
ment to maintain an industry at the expense of the taxpayer, and of other export 
industries, by the unhealthy method of subsidies, unless these countervailing | 
considerations are very strong indeed. 


There are many objections to shipping subsidies. They do not tend to 
promote a healthy and efficient industry. They constitute a steady and usually 
increasing drain upon public funds. In a world in which some types of ships are 
already in oversupply they represent a waste of the taxpayer’s money. 


I do not propose to go into all the difficulties involved in shipping subsidies 
since the government’s basic objection to a policy of subsidization rests on wider 
erounds. The world is still suffering from the effect of two great wars. Disloca- 
tion resulting from such wars has disrupted world trade to an extent that nations 
are taking extraordinary steps for the preservation of their economies. Our view 
has consistently been that it is not possible to seek a solution to our trade and 
currency difficulties on a purely national basis. Canada has goods to sell, but 
our European customers lack dollars to buy them. They cannot acquire such 
dollars unless we do our share of buying from them. In other words we must 
seek to encourage imports from countries to whom we desire to sell our goods 
and in this sense shipping services of other countries represent an import. We 
must not adopt measures which would hinder the revival of world trade and deter 
the achievement of balance between dollar and non-dollar trading areas. If we 
were to adopt a policy of subsidization of national shipping, it would be a pro- 
tectionist measure disabling other countries from trading with us. 


The problem of preserving some part of the fleet for national security pur- 
poses deserves further consideration. In a world at peace with itself, this would 
not be necessary. Each nation would perform those functions which it could 
carry out most efficiently and economically, and if Canada were unable to con- 
duct deep-sea shipping operations as well as other countries, such operations 
would be abandoned. Safeguards would have to be set up to prevent countries 
engaged in shipping from discriminating against countries which had no shipping. 
a eee we must regard the world as it is and make a realistic approach to the 
problem. 


Safeguards to prevent discrimination have been set up under the machinery 
of the United Nations, and the constitution of the intergovernmental maritime 
consultative organization is designed to prevent unfair shipping practices. But 
although Canada has ratified the IMCO convention, it has not yet received the 
agreement of sufficient nations to bring it into operation. Furthermore, unhap- 
pily, we cannot say that war is not a possibility. I am strongly of the opinion, 
however, that arrangements should be made between the peace-loving nations 
of the world to pool their shipping resources in the event of war. If proper 
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assurances were received in this respect, it might not be necessary for those 
nations who cannot operate ships economically to continue to maintain merchant 
fleets to meet an emergency. 


The maintenance of adequate ocean-going shipping, shipbuilding capacity 
and ship repair facilities is fundamental to the defence organization of the North 
Atlantic treaty. It is, like defence proper, a collective responsibility which the 
partners must share in relation to capacity, aptitude, and relative efficiency. An 
increasing degree of specialization along the lines in which each country can 
make the greatest contribution to the common defence and welfare is the natural © 
complement of the principle of integration in defence planning which we, together 
with our partners in the North Atlantic treaty, have accepted and have begun 
to apply. The implications of this approach are plain. 


The experience of two wars has made it plain that allies have to pool their 
shipping resources. This lesson has not been lost on the countries which are 
now associated for purposes of common defence, in the North Atlantic treaty. 
It is our hope, to further which we shall use our best endeavours, that arrange- 
ments can be completed in peacetime which would ensure the prompt, fair and 
efficient use and allocation of all available shipping in any emergency. Con- 
versations to this end are already under way. In particular, discussions on this 
subject have taken place between officials of the government of the United King- 
dom and Canada. Those discussions have not yet been completed, but I believe 
that if Canadian ships are transferred to United Kingdom registry, arrange- 
ments can be made to treat such ships as part of the Canadian contribution to 
any allied shipping pool in the event of war. Similar conditions would govern 
any transfer of registry for operating purposes to the flags of other countries 
upon whose close co-operation in mutual defence we can confidently rely. By 
proceeding along these lines and within the framework of security which we are 
building up, it should no longer be necessary for each individual country to risk 
the waste of its national effort in duplicating facilities and services which can be 
more efficiently carried out in peacetime by their partner countries, and which 
will be available to serve the needs of all should a war come. 


The government has therefore decided that, for the next year—and I stress 
“for the next year’’—while an allied defence shipping pool is being created, it is 
advisable to maintain some proportion of the present fleet under Canadian flag. 
For that purpose the government has decided to recommend the provision of a 
sum of $3 million as an aid to the Canadian ocean shipping industry for one year 
only. It is estimated that over 500,000 deadweight tons of dry-cargo shipping 
will remain under the Canadian flag, but it may be that not all vessels comprisng 
that tonnage will receive assistance. The number of ships to be assisted, and the 
amount of assistance required by each, will be left to the Canadian Maritime 
Commission, who will administer the fund under the provisions of the act, if 
parliament sees fit to pass it. 


It is recognized that the reduction contemplated in the fleet will compel a 
number of seamen to find shore employment. In order to assist them in this 
transfer, the government has decided to extend the vocational training scheme 
to admit eligible men applying on or before the 30th day of September, 1950, 
and commencing their approved training before the 31st day of January, 1951. 
The Ministers of Transport and Veterans Affairs will have discretion with regard 
to the restricting provisions respecting age and the granting of allowances as at 
present set out in the merchant seamen vocational training order. Hon. mem- 
bers know that the terms of that order restricted training to men under thirty 
years of age. 


The vessels of the Park fleet, which, I have said, were sold by the govern- 
ment to Canadian companies, were purchased under the terms of an agreement 
containing the following clause: 
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“Tt is one of the essential conditions of the present agreement that 
except with the prior written approval of the seller— 
The government— | 
—the vessels sold will be operated under Canadian registry by the purchaser 
as well after as before the full balance of the final or adjusted purchase price 
and interest has been paid; and the purchaser agrees for itself, its successors 
and assigns, not to make any application for transfer of any of the vessels 
out of Canadian registry without the prior written approval of the seller’’. 


If it had not been for this clause, Canadian companies could have trans- 
ferred their ships to foreign flag at any time. That covenant has now been in 
force for about four years, and it is now felt, in view of what I have said, that 
it is fair to give relief in respect of this restriction, as it has been demonstrated 
that Canadian vessels with their present high costs cannot be operated. Appli- 
cations from shipowners may now be made to the Minister of Transport, through 
the Commission, to transfer flag, and transfers will be permitted under such 
conditions as he may impose. This is in conformity with what I said previously 
about the concern to have an arrangement for a shipping pool that would give 
us the confidence that ships would be available in the event of an emergency. 


Such transfer of flag, of itself, does not of course affect the ownership of the 
vessels, which will remain in Canadian hands. In permitting transfers the 
government will see to it that there will be tonnage available to meet Canadian 
needs in the event of war, and it is hoped that by means of such transfers Cana- 
dian-owned vessels will be able to secure cargoes which have not been available 
to them by reason of currency restrictions. 


Let me emphasize again that the relief which is now being granted to the- 
shipping industry is temporary and for one year only. It is given to assist ship- 
owners to meet the emergency created by the decline in the freight market, and 
in the hope that they will be able to reduce their costs in order to operate com- 
petitively. 
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OTTAWA 
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The Honourable LIONEL CHEVRIER, P.C., K.C., M.P., 
Minister of Transport, 
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SIR, 

In conformity with the provisions of Section 13 of the Canadian 
Maritime Commission Act 1947, I have the honour to submit here- 
with the fourth report of the Canadian Maritime Commission, 
covering the period between April 1st, 1950, and March 31st, 1951. 


I have the honour to be, Sir, 


Your obedient servant, 


J-C LESSARD, 
Chairman. 


Ottawa, 
June 26, 1951. 


Fourth Report 
of the 


Canadian Maritime Commission 


During the period covered by this report from April 1, 1950 
to March 31, 1951, the world shipping situation has undergone a 
complete change; this has benefitted Canada’s deep-sea shipping 
industry. 


The change may be attributed to a variety of factors including 
the increased international tension, the increased need for ships to 
transport supplies to the Korean theatre, the acceleration of defence 
measures and stock piling, and the sudden need in the latter part 
of 1950 for coal imports to Europe. As a result of these factors 
charter rates have more than doubled. 


These greatly enhanced rates have had the effect of considerably 
increasing the market value of ‘‘Park’”’ or ‘Liberty’ type general 
cargo Carriers. 


Canadian shipping companies who rely on chartered ships for 
carrying out all or part of their business are now experiencing diffi- 
culty in chartering the ships they require at reasonable rates. 


Canadian owners of ships operating in the tramping trades are 
now able to obtain revenues which not only cover operating expenses 
but also show a good margin of profit. Owners of ships engaged in 
liner and quasi-liner trades have had to face the temptation of 
diverting their ships into tramping services at the risk of losing the 
liner trade which they have laboriously but persistently built up. 
Rates in the liner services have, however, increased by approxi- 
mately one-fifth following the general rise in charter rates. 


The much increased tempo of defence preparations has resulted 
in orders for naval vessels being allocated to all the principle Canadian 
shipyards. This will be dealt with in more detail in a later part of 
this report. 


The replacement plan administered by the Commission has 
continued during the year. Under the plan, which has been fully 
described in our previous reports, 13 ships were sold abroad during 
the year resulting in a total of $5,706,835.84 being deposited in 
escrow. By March 31, 1951, a total of 57 ships had been sold 
abroad since the inception of the plan. 
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In our third annual report, we reported that at March 31, 1950, 
the sum of $4,601,795.34 had been spent or ear-marked for the 
purpose of new building or conversions. At March 31, 1951, the 
amount had risen to $10,929,829.98; this was mainly the result of 
assignments made by owners of escrow funds to operators who were 
prepared to apply them towards the cost of new building, or to the 
conversion or the acquisition of vessels approved by the Commission. 
The Commission’s policy is to allow only a proportion of the cost 
to be met by assignment of funds held in escrow under its replacement 
plan where the assignment of funds is destined for the building, 
conversion or acquisition of other than ocean-going ships. 


As of March 31, 1951, the total amount remaining in escrow 
was $23,416,862.54. 


Ninety-three Canadian-owned ships are now being operated on 
United Kingdom Registry under the special transfer arrangements 
described in our Third Report. This number includes the 58 ships 
previously on charter to the United Kingdom Ministry of Transport 
which were delivered to Canadian purchasers during 1950 and re- 
tained on United Kingdom registry; these ships had never been 
manned by Canadian crews. Of the remaining 35 ships transferred, 
22 had to substitute United Kingdom crews for the Canadian crews 
by which they had formerly been manned. The balance, having 
been operating in trades which did not bring them to Canada, had 
not been manned by Canadian crews while they were on Canadian 
registry. 


The original arrangements made at the end of 1949 with the 
United Kingdom allowed for the transfer of a total of 123 Canadian 
vessels to United Kingdom registry. Thirty more ships could there- 
fore be transferred, but to date no applications for further transfers 
have been received. In view of the improved shipping conditions 
mentioned above, no more applications are anticipated in the near 
future. 


Under the Government’s subsidy plan announced by the Prime 
Minister of December 9, 1949, owners of 37 Canadian registered 
ships made contracts with the Commission during the year to 
operate these ships with Canadian crews for which they received a 
subsidy of $75,000 each for a full year of operation; this plan was 
designed only for a period of one year and the change in conditions 
which has occurred during that period shows no extension of the 
plan to be necessary. Nine contracts remain to expire after March 
1 Me LSC i 


The subsidy plan coming as it did when Canadian registered 
ships were unable to operate without substantial losses, has had the 
effect of retaining a number of ships in active operation on Canadian 
registry and tiding them over into a period of profitable operation 
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once more. It also afforded continued employment to Canadian 
seamen and permitted owners to increase the equity in their ships 
by the prepayment of government mortgages. 


It is estimated that during the year the replacement plan, the 
transfer plan and the subsidy plan have been instrumental in en- 
couraging Canadian owners to reduce their mortgage indebtedness 
to the Government by approximately $8,375,000. 


The Commission, in reviewing the activities of the ship-building 
industry during the calendar year 1950, observes with satisfaction 
the increasing versatility of the shipyards. This is evidenced by 
the fact that they have built during the past year vessels differing 
as widely as ocean-going passenger-cargo ships and suction dredges. 
During the same year the industry completed a patrol vessel for use 
in Arctic waters and launched the world’s largest train ferry for 
service in the Gulf of Mexico. This trend towards diversification 
is an encouraging development and will undoubtedly prove of great 
value to our shipyards in building the wide variety of ships required 
under the naval shipbuilding programme. 


The industry’s production of merchant vessels in 1950 was 24 
ships of 50,439 gross tons having a total value of $26,181,704. An 
analysis of these figures shows that eight of these vessels aggregating 
13,683 gross tons and valued at $11,561,970 were for export to dollar 
countries. Ten ships totalling 31,509 gross tons and having a value 
of $9,693,614 were for private domestic account, including one such 
ship for the Provincial Government of British Columbia. The re- 
maining six vessels aggregating 5,247 gross tons and valued at 
$4 926,120 were for Federal Government departments. Compared 
with 1949 there was a falling off in total production of 6; per cent 
in tonnage and of 17 per cent in the dollar value of ships delivered. 


The production of merchant vessels during 1950 was carried 
out in the four principal shipbuilding areas as follows:— 


Approximate 

No. Gross Tons Dollar 

Value 
PACU ML OSSE SC ois wh odie ale oe. 0 8% 5 1,966 $ 1,388,456 
Creat Lakes) oh. Src tarhe's Sees 3 26,512 7,025,000 
Bt Lav rence. eases bes Leas wens 13 12,161 10,386,278 
Atlantic Coase awa er ss san Cee 3 9,800 7,381,970 
Petalti es ec cleen 24 50,439 $ 26,181,704 


The average monthly employment in the industry for 1950 
(16 yards reporting) was 8,530, a decrease of 103 per cent compared 
with the monthly average for 1949. This figure is still above the 
minimum level below which the Commission, in its Second Report, 
recommended that employment in the industry should not be allowed 
to fall. In order to ensure that the shipbuilding and ship repairing 
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industries are capable of rapid expansion in an emergency, the 
Commission still considers it essential that a nucleus of 7,000 men 
should be maintained in employment. 


In the ship repairing branch of the industry 1,662 merchant 
ships and 64 naval vessels were overhauled, repaired or reconditioned 
during the year, representing a total expenditure of $17,130,195. 
This constitutes an overall reduction of 5 per cent in expenditure 
on repairs and conversions as compared with 1949, but a closer 
examination of the figures for the various shipbuilding areas shows a 
considerable increase, amounting to over 2} million dollars, in the 
value of work done in the St. Lawrence area. On the other hand, 
in the Great Lakes region expenditure declined by over a million 
dollars, and on the Pacific Coast by nearly two million dollars. 
The business was distributed over the four shipbuilding areas as 
follows :— 


Naval Merchant Dollar Value 
HacibcrCosst 37 is eertel cers es bo 6 517 $ 3,653,624 
EER BE CM Pam Ny Mime” wR CUNT ER 285 3,086,631 
rt MU AECTICO” fice cine ne See 5 457 5,388,538 
Agiintic Coast (0 Uh UO. seas 53 403 5,001 ,402 
WTotah save eset 64 1,662 $ 17,130,195 


A survey carried out by the Commission shows that 13 per cent of 
the total dollar value of repairs during the year was attributable to 
repairs for vessels on Canadian registry engaged in deep-sea trade. 


It is a fact of considerable strategic importance that Canadian 
shipyards are not concentrated in any one area, but are distributed 
over four main geographic regions: the Pacific Coast, the Great 
Lakes, the St. Lawrence River, and the Atlantic Coast. The Com- 
mission has been mindful of this fact when co-ordinating Government 
shipbuilding requirements and when making recommendations in 
regard to the placing of orders. In its Second Annual Report, 
dated June 30, 1949, the Commission expressed the opinion that it 
would be wise to maintain a nucleus of strategically placed shipyards 
in Canada capable of expansion in an emergency to meet the require- 
ments of national defence. Such a nucleus has been preserved and is 
proving adequate to meet the demands of the naval shipbuilding 
programme. In view of the growing international tension the Com- 
mission’s recommendation appears to have been justified. 


In making its recommendations for the allocation of Government 
shipbuilding and ship repairing contracts the Commission has care- 
fully considered the following factors: 

(a) The preservation in each shipbuilding area of certain key 

shipyards possessing technical organizations competent to 
design either Naval or Merchant vessels; 


(0) The maintenance of a number of secondary shipyards which 
can readily be expanded in an emergency; 
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(c) The minimum level of employment necessary to maintain 
a nucleus of supervisory staff and skilled labour, having 
regard to the demands of other branches of industry engaged 
in defence projects and commercial business; 


(d) The results of a continuing survey of Governmental and 
commercial shipbuilding orders in preparation or on hand 
and of the average monthly employment, both technical 
and labour, in each of the larger shipyards; , 


(e) The co-ordination of the shipbuilding and ship repairing 
requirements of the Department of National Defence with 
the needs of the Canadian deep-sea and coastal shipping 
industries. 


Contracts for the construction of 18 naval vessels were allocated 
to Canadian shipyards in 1950 and provided for 4 anti-submarine 
escort vessels, 10 Influence type minesweepers and 4 gate vessels 
at an estimated cost of $43,509,120. Orders placed in Canadian 
yards for departments of Government other than National Defence 
amounted to $715,155 and comprised eight vessels aggregating 1,084 
gross tons. Including the nine naval vessels enumerated in last 
year’s report, the naval shipbuilding programme calls for the con- 
struction of 27 vessels to be delivered over a three-year period by 
twelve shipyards in the principal shipbuilding areas. A Government 
sponsored drawing office is engaged on the development and design 
of destroyer escorts and subsidiary offices are working on plans for 
minesweepers and boom defence vessels. For the first time in history 
steel naval vessels of the Destroyer class are being designed in 
Canada. 


The total dollar value of shipbuilding in preparation or under 
construction as of March 31, 1951 amounted to approximately 
$121,440,285. This sum represents orders for vessels divided among 
the four shipbuilding areas as follows:— 


Other Dollar 

Naval Govt. Merchant Value 
Pacihe Coastits aki sos 2 oes 7 2 1° $ 2052195250 
Great bakes... igsk't ones. a3 Shue aging 9 32,881,785 
| iy LEST 16 ae 12 2 6 49 ,570,000 
tianticCodst.. eas TEES 5 Beate 6 ASLAM 18,769,250 
ERStALS fees an 5 16 $121,440,285 


While it is true that the main impetus to shipbuilding during 
the past year has been provided by the exigencies of national defence, 
two other developments have taken place which have had a beneficial 
effect on shipbuilding in Canada. The first in point of time was the 
discovery of large reserves of oil in the Province of Alberta. Large 
quantities of this oil will be carried by pipeline from the oil fields 
to Superior, Wisconsin, where it will be shipped by tanker to refineries 
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in Sarnia. To supplement the present tanker fleet Canadian yards 
on the Great Lakes launched the two largest tankers in the world to 
be operated on inland waters. Plans are under way for the con- 
struction of two additional Great Lakes tankers. 


The discovery of vast deposits of iron ore in Labrador has also 
given an impetus to shipbuilding since its exploitation is likely to 
hasten the construction of the St. Lawrence Seaway. Two bulk 
freighters, the largest of their kind ever to be built in Canada, were 
completed during 1950, and as of March 31, 1951, three additional 
such vessels were in preparation or under construction. 


It is hoped that Canadian shipyards will also derive benefit 
from an amendment to the Canada Shipping Act passed on June 
30, 1950. This provides that ‘‘a ship built outside of Canada 
shall not, without the consent of the Minister, be registered in 
Canada.’”’ The purpose of this amendment was to restrict the. 
practice of importing over-age and obsolescent tonnage which had 
reached disquieting proportions in the post-war years. During the 
four-year period from 1946 to 1949, for example, the tonnage of old 
vessels imported for Great Lakes service (at an average age of 36 
years) exceeded the tonnage of similar vessels built in Canada. 


The Canadian Vessel Construction Assistance Act which was 
assented to on December 10, 1949 has given encouragement to the 
building and conversion of a number of ships and vessels in Canadian 
shipyards. 


The Act imposes on the Commission the duty of approving con- 
version plans and determining the cost of an approved conversion 
or the capital cost of a newly built ship. 


By March 31, 1951 a total of $6,015,673.44 spent in Canadian 
shipyards had been made subject to the benefits of additional depreci- 
ation provided by the Act. 


During the year planning under the North Atlantic Treaty 
organization has gone forward with the object of reaching agreement 
upon principles which would govern the control and allocation of 
merchant vessels to the common advantage in time of war or emer- 
gency. The Canadian Maritime Commission is the Government 
agency mainly responsible for this planning and its representatives 
have attended a number of meetings in connection with this work. 


A draft plan of organization for implementing the principles 
agreed upon has been submitted to the North Atlantic Council for 
consideration and approval. The steps which have already been 
taken will prove of great value should an emergency arise. 


_ In accordance with the terms of the Canadian Maritime Com- 
mission Act, the Commission continued to administer steamship 
subventions voted by Parliament. Reference has already been made 
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to the subsidy payable to ocean-going shipping for a period of one 
year. Over and above this, the Commission has administered the 
subventions paid for coastal and inland services; these services pro- 
vide water transportation for outlying communities where the 
revenue from the service is exceeded by its operating expense. 


During the fiscal year 1950-51, 31 coastal and inland steamship 
services were subsidized; 2 on the West Coast, 2 on the Great Lakes, 
and 27 on the East Coast including the River and Gulf of St. 
Lawrence. In addition to these, assistance was given to 9 different 
routes covering the coasts of Newfoundland. 


Subsidies are only provided for coastal services which are 
essential and where, in most cases, no other means of transportation 
is available. 


As in past years, the Commission’s Officers have carried out 
complete inspections of all the services, and conducted surveys of 
the economic conditions, physical facilities and alternative means of 
communication and transport in the areas concerned. A thorough 
inspection of all the vessels engaged in subsidized services has also 
been made. The financial results of all subsidized services are 
subject to exhaustive review and audit by the Commission. 


During the year, the Commission considered fourteen appli- 
cations for new subsidies, allowed one, refused eleven and two are 
still under consideration. It considered twelve applications for in- 
crease in current subsidies, a total of $1,175,581, and recommended 
increases in three cases amounting to $415,000. Two other appli- 
cations for increases are still under consideration. 


The following table gives statistics of Steamship Subventions 
for the year ended March 31, 1951: 
SUBSIDIZED COASTAL SERVICES 


Interprovincial Services 
Between Quebec, Prince Edward Island and Nova Scotia..... $ 120,000.00 


Between Nova Scotia and Prince Edward Island............ 160,000.00 
Between Nova Scotia and New Brunswick................+5- 29,625.00 
Between New Brunswick and Quebec...............-60000. 22,000.00 
Provincial Services 
eae sie tia ie Ad BES «Ase hee PR ae ea OS LE ES 445,000.00 
PTS WIGS Derek .. ial cid = thats oa ete ie do eRe oe ik 103 ,000.00 
Eas SCOCLAN ete te PE CRT OED oc ee Part ee phe he 292 ,654.00 
POR A CHES Cire le Merce lt toy ai Rte ic Se une camel, LR ah 8 aust 92,164.32 
RRC Ha iis Dah oo aint at acuy acti <ecele dog suo so8 Oe Bae bake Eells pate 887,500.00 
eg Ge he Pye Galea ae VR Rn i A a RN ae adie: Se Ra ra he aieads be 1,250,000.00 


$ 3,401 ,943 ,32 


In the administration of the subsidy voted for the assistance of 
the Canadian flag ocean shipping industry, the Subsidies Branch of 
the Commission has examined voyage accounts, crew lists, and other 
relevant particulars of the services performed by the ships under 
contract before any payments were authorized. 
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The Commission continued its work of winding up the Park 
Steamship Company; this is a Crown company of which the three 
Commissioners are directors. 


During the war this Company operated a total of 176 vessels. 
At the end of the war, the Company, as agents of War Assets Corpor- 
ation, undertook the administration of the Government’s policy for 
the disposal of Crown-owned ships to private operators. 


In addition to this work, there remained to be cleared up a 
considerable amount of detailed accounts from the Company’s war- 
time operations. 


The Company continued to collect charter hire from the United 
Kingdom Government for the vessels remaining on charter; it also 
continued its work in connection with the settlement of outstanding 
voyage accounts and the adjustment of insurance claims. 


In its capacity as agent for Crown Assets Disposal Corporation 
the Company supervised the sale to Canadian owners of the last 
58 vessels on charter to the United Kingdom Ministry of Transport; 
the last of these vessels was delivered on February 5, 1951; it also 
took delivery of two supply vessels returned by the United Kingdom, 
and arranged their sale to Canadian owners. 


In addition to the sale of vessels the Company continued to 
assist Crown Assets Disposal Corporation in the collection of certain 
mortgage payments due on vessels sold by the Corporation and to 
supervise the insurance matters relating to these vessels; though 
Crown Assets Disposal Corporation undertook this insurance super- 
vision after March 31, 1951, the Company continues to act in an 
advisory capacity when required. 


The Company received the balance of charter hire from the 
United Kingdom Government and with these and other collections 
it was able to remit the sum of $1,863,250 to the Receiver General 
of Canada. 


During the period under review the number of paid employees 
on the company’s payroll was progressively reduced from the figure 
of 7 on March 31, 1950, mentioned in our Third report, and on 
March 31, 1951, the last three paid employees were released; since 
that date the affairs of the Company have been handled by the staff 
of the Commission. 


The Commission has continued to act as technical adviser to 
the Canadian Commercial Corporation in all matters pertaining to 
shipbuilding and ship repairing. The Commission has also acted as 
a liaison between the Naval Shipbuilding officers, the Corporation 
and the shipbuilding industry. 
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The Commission has assisted the Department of National 
Defence in connection with its overseas shipping movements. These 
activities consisted principally of arranging shipping space for North 
Atlantic Treaty Organization re-armament cargoes and the provision 
of Canadian vessels to support the movement of Canadian troops 
and supplies in the United Nations’ action in Korea. It also gave 
assistance to the Canadian Commercial Corporation in arranging 
shipment of commodities purchased abroad by the Corporation. 


The Commission has continued to advise the Department of 
National Revenue on applications for the suspension of Canada’s 
coastal laws to permit the operation of foreign flag or foreign-built 
ships in special circumstances. 


In our Second Annual Report dated June 30, 1949, we dealt 
with the investigations which were carried out under powers vested 
in the Commission in Section 7 of the Canadian Maritime Commission 
Act. During the past year these investigations have been continued 
and enlarged. The Commission keeps records of shipping services 
available for Canadian domestic waterborne trade and for Canadian 
exports and imports. Continuing studies of the operating costs of 
Canadian ships including maintenance, repairs and wages, along with 
records of vessel movements and the compilation of statistical in- 
formation on current freight markets are a feature of the day-to-day 
activities of the Commission. 


Mr. J. V. Clyne, who had been Chairman of the Commission 
since its establishment resigned on July 7, 1950 on his appointment 
to the Bench of the Supreme Court of British Columbia. 


Mr. J-C Lessard, Deputy Minister of Transport, assumed the 
Chairmanship of the Commission on December 13, 1950. 


Mr. Angus McGugan, whose term as Commissioner expired on 
November 1, 1950, was reappointed for a further term of five years. 


The Staff of the Commission on March 31, 1951, numbered 
28—12 permanent and 16 temporary—whose annual salaries together 


with salaries paid to members of the Commission amounted to 
$122,878.04. 


Dated at Ottawa, this 26th day of June, 1951. 


J-C DESSAR Ey, 
Chairman. 


bet oan Ti Ee 


Commissioner. 


ANGUS McGUGAN, 


Commissioner. 
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EDMOND CLOUTIER, C.M.G., O.A., D.S.P. 
QUEEN’S PRINTER AND CONTROLLER OF STATIONERY 
OTTAWA, 1952 


The Honourable LIONEL CHEVRIER, P.C., Q.C., M.P., 
Minister of Transport, 
Ottawa. 


SIR, 


In conformity with the provisions of Section 13 of the Canadian 
Maritime Commission Act 1947, I have the honour to submit here- 
with the fifth report of the Canadian Maritime Commission, covering 
the period between April 1st, 1951 and March 31st, 1952. 


I have the honour to be, Sir, 


Your obedient servant, 


J-C. LESSARD, 


Chairman. 


Ottawa, 
June 24, 1952. 


Fifth Report 


of the 


Canadian Maritime Commission 


This Report covers the period between April 1, 1951 and 
March?'315'1952. 


In our last Report it was noted that during 1950-51 the world 
shipping situation had undergone a complete change and that freight 
rates, and consequently market values of ships, had risen by very 
large amounts. 


During the period now under report these increases have, to 
some extent, levelled off; nevertheless the shipping industry has 
enjoyed and continues to enjoy prosperity. History and experience 
have, however, clearly shown that the welfare of this industry runs 
in cycles of prosperity and adversity and it is not possible to foretell 
when a break in the market is likely to occur; as long as the present 
defence preparations have to be maintained they will contribute to 
supporting the market. 


During the year Canadian shipyards have received further 
orders for naval shipbuilding and there has been considerable building 
for commercial services on the Lakes. This will be dealt with in 
more detail in a later part of the Report. 


The Replacement Plan administered by the Commission, and 
fully described in our previous Reports, has continued to operate 
during the year. In view of defence considerations and the avail- 
ability of employment for Canadian ships, permission to sell 10,000- 
ton deadweight ships abroad has been made conditional upon the 
undertaking of immediate and concurrent replacement. 


Under this policy two ocean-going tankers of 28,000 tons each 
have been ordered from a Canadian shipyard, on one of which 
building has already commenced. 


During the year under review $3,500,000 have been placed in 
escrow as the result of the sale of five ships abroad. The compara- 
tively high return is an evidence of the improved sale market 
conditions then prevailing. 
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During the same period $14,500,000 have been withdrawn from 
the funds to assist in the construction of new ships. Except in two 
cases these vessels have all been for operation on the Great Lakes, 
St. Lawrence and coastal waters. As a result of the Commission’s 
present policy to allow not more than one third of the cost of non- 
ocean-going vessels to be met by the assignment of escrow funds the 
value of ships built or building will be considerably in excess of such 
funds used or acquired for that purpose. 

The use of escrow funds also carries with it the obligation 
to continue operation under Canadian flag where such funds are used 
for building, conversion or improvements and to date this has resulted 
in 18 vessels acquiring this covenant where it did not previously 
apply. 

Since the inception of the plan in 1948, $36,000,000 gross have 
been placed in escrow resulting from the sale of 62 ships. Of the net 
total after allowing withdrawal of commission and sale expenses 
$30,500,000 have been used or allocated and the total unencumbered 
balance remaining in the fund at the end of the fiscal year was 
$3,500,000. 

In furtherance of the replacement programme and in connection 
with the current building of two ocean-going tankers the sale of an 
additional nine vessels has been approved for delivery to purchasers 
during the Summer of 1952. 

During the year 1951 activity increased in all shipbuilding 
countries, and the demand for new tonnage showed no sign of abate- 
ment. The world merchant fleet increased by 2-6 million gross tons 
and, including the U.S. reserve fleet, now totals 87-2 million gross 
tons. This is 27 per cent greater than the pre-war figure. A notable 
feature of the past year has been the revival and increased activity 
of the shipbuilding industry in such countries as Japan, Italy, 
Germany, France, Denmark, Norway, Belgium and Holland. In 
most cases tonnage output exceeded that for 1939. 


In Canada the shipbuilding industry has reached a post-war 
peak. Employment is increasing month by month, and orders are 
in hand for new construction to the value of over $233,000,000. 
Although the greater portion of this sum will be derived from naval 
shipbuilding, the Commission notes with satisfaction that orders 
in excess of $64,000,000 have been placed for merchant shipbuilding. 


What must also be regarded as an encouraging development 
took place toward the end of 1951. This was the placing of an order 
for a 28,000-deadweight ton tanker for Canadian registry, the first 
ocean-going vessel to be constructed under the Commission’s re- 
placement plan, followed early in the new year by an order from the 
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same owners for.a second tanker of similar dimensions. The Com- 
mission has always been anxious to see the primary purpose of the 
plan fulfilled through the building of new ocean-going tonnage, and 
it is to be hoped that the two new tankers will prove to be the fore- 
runners of other ocean-going vessels built in Canadian shipyards. 


During 1951 the Canadian shipbuilding industry delivered 18 
vessels, particulars of which are given in Appendix I. Three of these 
vessels, totalling 5,214 gross tons and valued at $4,062,738, were for 
export to dollar countries. Twelve ships, including a fire-fighting 
vessel built for the city of Vancouver, were for private domestic 
account; their combined tonnage was 29,684 gross tons and their 
value amounted to $8,752,601. The remaining three vessels, totalling 
181 gross tons and valued at $89,315, were for Federal Government 
departments. Among the vessels built for export was the world’s 
largest train ferry, now in service in the Gulf of Mexico; among 
those built for domestic account were two of the largest tankers in the 
world to be operated on inland waters. 


Vessels delivered in the four principal shipbuilding areas were 


as follows :— 
A pproximative 


No. Gross Tons Dollar Value 
PAeMICM CO OAS thick 4 ali net) telah < 1,764 $ 601,001 
Oe Ae ti, as Aoi » eo 6 25,776 8,256,600 
emma Wrence ls. Cis. 4. ha os. om 7 7,599 4,047 ,053 
rite Oat... bine ts 45) eee, a a ——- 

18 35,079 $ 12,904,654 


Compared with 1950 there was a falling-off in total deliveries 
of 305 per cent in tonnage and of 51 per cent in dollar value. This 
decline is not reflected in the monthly employment figures for the 
industry, which on the contrary have shown a steadily rising curve 
over the past fifteen months. The decline was due to the increasing 
tempo of the naval shipbuilding programme with its concomitant 
diversion of the industry’s manpower and resources. 


The average monthly employment in the industry for 1951 
(19 yards reporting) was 12,015, an increase of nearly 41 per cent 
compared with the monthly average for 1950. Although there was 
a considerable expansion in ship repairs this was not large enough 
wholly to account for the increase in employment. As in the cor- 
responding case of the falling-off in merchant ship deliveries during 
the year, the increase in employment was mainly attributable to the 
expanding naval shipbuilding programme. In order that the recent 
increase in average monthly employment may be seen in perspective, 
we give below the figures for the principal shipbuilding areas during 
the period 1946 to March, 1952. 
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AVERAGE MONTHLY EMPLOYMENT IN CANADIAN 
SHIPBUILDING INDUSTRY 


No. of 
yds. Pacific Great St. Atlantic 
Reporting Coast Lakes Lawrence Coast Total 
16 4,988 2,148 Gy; 272 2,991 16,399 
16 4,119 1,485 8,874 25057 17,135 
e 16 2,949 2,308 8,045 1,976 15,278 
A 16 1,496 2,168 4,230 O35 9,831 
y@ (17 1,100 2,202 3 O92 Ladoo 8,530 
19 
£339 2, 1a0 3,370 1,396 $;221 
1,390 2,435 3,885 1,542 9 252 
1,560 2,633 4,069 1,730 9,994 
1,789 2,656 4,335 1,660 10,440 
1,822 2015 4,629 1,620 10 , 686 
25249 2,650 5), 024 1,602 11,492 
2,214 2,689 5,404 DSTI BY 12 ,039 
2,519 23001 5,894 2,042 13,216 
208% 2,924 6,243 aut 13,988 
2,692 35182 6,726 2 503 14,903 
2,465 3,413 6,754 25394 15,023 
2,393 3,455 6,389 2,484 14,721 
19 
2,418 3,718 6,811 2,622 15,569 
2,616 3,975 7,414 2,769 16,774 
2 fh 4,033 7,797 2,950 177515 


In the ship repairing branch of the industry 2,141 merchant 
ships and 63 naval vessels were overhauled, repaired or reconditioned 
during the year, representing a total expenditure of $24,335,180. 
This constitutes an overall increase of 414 per cent in expenditure 
on repairs and conversions as compared with 1950. An examination 
of the figures shows that each of the four shipbuilding areas part- 
icipated in the increase, which amounted in all to more than 
$7,000,000. There was an increase of $3,000,000 on the Pacific 
Coast, over $1,500,000 in the Great Lakes region, and $2,000,000 in 
the St. Lawrence area. On the Atlantic Coast the increase amounted 
to $750,000. The business was distributed over the four shipbuilding 
areas as follows:— 


Dollar 

Naval Merchant Value 
Pacine Cogstua recat fenton tee ae 3 583 $ 6,603,553 
(great Takes We OM de alae — 238 4,636,319 
po a CME or act ata) UML ORONE Bs Ur EN PA 13 921 7,345,077 
Atlantic Weasel. teria ee 45 399 yr i ew.6 | 
63 2,141 $24,335,180 


For purposes of comparison the value of ships delivered and of 
repairs and conversions carried out in Canadian shipyards from 1946 
to 1951 is given in Appendix II. 


The current naval shipbuilding programme has had a marked 
effect on Canadian industry in general. By stressing the Canadian 
supply of machinery and components it has broadened the whole 
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basis of the industries allied with shipbuilding. During 1951 the 
Commission’s recommendations resulted in the allocation of contracts 
for the construction of 12 naval vessels, comprising 7 anti-submarine 
escort vessels, 2 crane lighters, 2 tugs and one loop layer, at an 
estimated coast of approximately $59,600,000. Including the 27 
naval vessels enumerated in previous reports, the naval shipbuilding 
programme calls for the construction of 39 vessels by thirteen major 
shipyards. 


The total dollar value of shipbuilding in preparation or under 
construction as of March 31, 1952, amounted to approximately 
$233,476,550. This sum represents orders for vessels divided among 
the four shipbuilding areas as follows:— 


Other Dollar 

Naval Govt. Merchant Value 
PAC OAST sh. cui n eee 11 — _- $49 ,965 ,000 
Cerri ANOS. ls, lac ydic ane seal oF i) — 10 40 ,692 , 300 
ol ils BEEF oF Yo, I a Se 16 2 10 111,421,000 
PRC ATEC.CLOASU, Gon hee estate 9 1 aa $15,393; 250 
39 5 20 $233 ,476,550 


While it remains true that the chief impetus to shipbuilding 
during the past year was provided by the naval shipbuilding pro- 
eramme, a factor of great importance has been the growing demand 
of the steel industry for the transportation of iron ore on the Great 
Lakes. The completion of the St. Lawrence Seaway may well 
stimulate the design and construction of dual-purpose vessels for 
transporting iron ore from the Labrador range to American and 
Canadian steel mills on the Great Lakes, returning with cargoes of 
erain or oil from the prairie provinces. In the meantime no less than 
six 12,000-ton deadweight upper lakes freighters of conventional 
design are in preparation or under construction in Great Lakes 
shipyards. 


As was forecast in our last year’s report, the rapid development 
of the Canadian oil industry is also having a beneficial effect on 
shipbuilding. In conjunction with the pipe line, which brings the 
oil from the Alberta oil fields down to Superior, Wisconsin, plans 
are under way for the construction of three additional Great Lakes 
tankers to supplement the present tanker fleet. 


Appendix III gives particulars of 20 merchant vessels in pre- 
paration or under construction as of March 31, 1952. 


In accordance with the terms of the Canadian Maritime Com- 
mission Act, the Commission continued to administer Steamship 
Subventions voted by Parliament. 
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During the early part of the year the nine remaining agreements 
covering subsidy assistance for one year only to the Canadian 
Flag Ocean Shipping Industry terminated. Subsidy paid during this 
period was $337,500. In all, 37 Canadian Flag vessels received 
assistance under the Government’s subsidy plan announced by the 
Prime Minister on December 9, 1949. Out of a total amount of 
$3,000,000 provided for this purpose $2,696,472.50 was expended. 


The subsidy contract between the Commission and the Canadian 
Australasian Line, Limited for the operation of the R.MS. 
“AORANGI”, on the service between Vancouver, New Zealand and 
Australia expired on March 31, 1952. By agreement between the 
three Governments concerned the Commission renewed the contract 
for one year. The annual subsidy for this service is $250,000, of 
which Canada’s share is $166,666.67, Australia’s $62,500 and New 
Zealand’s $20,833.33. 


In addition to the foregoing, the Commission administered 
subventions paid for coastal and inland waters services; these 
services provide essential water transportation where the services 
are not commercially viable. 


During the fiscal year 1951-52, 31 coastal and inland waters 
steamship services were subsidized; 2 on the West ( oast).Z, one tue 
Great Lakes and 27 on the East Coast, including the River and 
Gulf of St. Lawrence. In addition to these, assistance was given to 
9 different routes covering the coast of Newfoundland. 


The Commission’s officers have carried out inspections of all the 
services, and conducted surveys of the economic conditions, rate 
structure, physical facilities and alternative means of communication 
and transport in the areas concerned. An inspection of all the vessels 
engaged in subsidized services has also been made. The financial 
results of all subsidized services were reviewed and analyzed by the 
Commission. As a result of these surveys it is becoming evident that 
by the improvement of roads and the employment of other media 
of transportation such as that by automobile, truck and airplane, 
adjustment of certain subsidized services, either by integration or 
elimination, is becoming necessary. The Commission has this phase 
of the situation under constant study and review and changes that 
may be found necessary will be reflected in future subsidized opera- 
tions. 


During the year, the Commission considered three applications 
for new subsidies; of these it refused two and one is still under con- 
sideration. It considered eight applications for increase in current 
subsidies, a total of $154,957, and recommended increases in five 
cases amounting to $120,862; two applications were denied and 
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one is still under consideration. One subsidized service was dis- 
continued, a certain portion of the route of which was integrated 
with another service. Tenders were called for continuation of one 
service resulting in an annual increase in subsidy of $3,250. 


The following table gives statistics of Steamship Subventions 
for the year ended March 31, 1952. 


SUBSIDIZED COASTAL SERVICES 
Interprovincial Services 


Between Quebec, Prince Edward Island and Nova Scotia...... $ 120,000.00 
Between Nova Scotia and Prince Edward Island............. 130,000.00 
Between Nova Scotia and New Brunswick.................6.. 29,625.00 
Between New Brunswick and Quepec: cs <: duce tees ye 19 ,000.00 
Provincial Services 
[EES ln ok Go| 5001 0) AiR areetdls, op teeth ae lend Get At Ag mani tle om een Ae $ 491,555.00 
PVCWE ETERS WICK ©. UP Neie., 2 6 THE e MOREL olaebeaey Recah BP SNE. 5 103,000.00 
DEAE COTA |e ALI Re « SIRE ASE Ck OES. dae Au o eenghe ka oh 315,874.32 
CVE ATION fh tke ds ea cha A AR he tA aA POORE MOR TOR. cE, cA 135,549.78 
nee IS, od i SRN 5 See FR OH Aine Pal lee diticae ms 90) tbaaite ede 890,500.00 
REO AIAG «ci kvl hilt Maye te RT, GRE EARN hats he susie’ 1,590 ,000.00 


$3 , 825,104.10 


SUBSIDIZED OCEAN SERVICES 
Canada, New Zealand ‘and ‘Australiavirit idee. Jos ee eis $ 166,666.67 


Total Coastal aid Ocean Denvices. oF e0c < sue ceie ce sieness $3 991,770.77 


Balance of payments under the one year plan of Assistance to 
the Canadian Flag Ocean Shipping Industry—Subsidy..... $ 337,500.00 


Wotan bid ik Al. ee eager ee menace PRR Oa ORR A,. $4: 5329:270-77 


Note: The above total is after a recapture of subsidy from the 
following services— 


Prescott and Ogdensburg». ..42% . “jie est Pfeeey ~ Bethe. bes ele $ 6,218.13 
Owen sound And Mianitoulin: Leland ec. acca tig let ee eens aoe 33,539.09 
GEA PGE IG afc TK. as ea Ue eee eit sara os $4) 30 5757 22 


The Park Steamship Company, a Crown Corporation which 
during the last war controlled the operation of 176 vessels, is not 
very active at present; the work of clearing up outstanding accounts 
is being handled by the staff of the Commission, whose three Com- 
missioners are its sole directors. 


A total of $841,175.51 was collected during the year from 
Underwriters, as result of litigation and in settlement of miscellaneous 
outstanding claims which enabled the company to remit the sum of 
$855,000 to the Receiver General of Canada. 


The Company continues to act as agent for Crown Assets 
Disposal Corporation in matters concerning ship sales and collection 
of outstanding mortgages and also to act in an advisory capacity 
when required by the Corporation. 
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The Company’s charter is being maintained and its facilities 
could be readily expanded in case of need. 


The Canadian Vessel Construction Assistance Act has continued 
to encourage the building and conversion of ships and vessels of all 
sizes in Canadian shipyards. 


The Act imposes on the Commission the duty of approving 
conversion plans and determining the cost of an approved conversion 
or the capital cost of a newly built ship. 


During the year under review a total of $13,187,866.85 has 
been determined by the Commission as eligible for the benefits of 
additional depreciation provided by the Act. 


In April 1951 a further meeting of the North Atlantic Planning 
Board for Ocean Shipping was held in London. The Commission 
was represented on the Canadian delegation to this meeting by one 
of the Commissioners. 


‘The Commission has continued to act as technical adviser to 
the Department of Defence Production on matters pertaining to 
shipbuilding and ship repairing. The Commission has also effected 
liaison between the naval shipbuilding officers, the Department of 
Defence Production and the shipbuilding industry. 


In conjunction with the Royal Canadian Navy and the De- 
partment of Transport, the Commission has initiated arrangements 
for implementing the Government’s policy of fitting degaussing and 
other defensive equipment to merchant ships building for Canadian 
registry. 

The Commission has continued to assist the Department of 
National Defence in connection with its overseas shipping move- 
ments. The principal movements during the year were those related 
to the despatch of the Canadian Brigade to Europe and the shipment 
of arms and munitions to Europe for countries in the North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization. The Canadian forces acting under the United 
Nations in Korea have been supported mainly by the United States 
Military Sea Transportation Service acting on behalf of the Canadian 
Government. 


On applications for the suspension of Canada’s coastal laws to 
permit the operation of foreign flag or foreign built ships in special 
circumstances the Commission has continued to advise the Depart- 
ment of National Revenue. 


With the Department of Transport the Commission has advised 
the Minister of Transport in the administration of Section 214 of 
the Canada Shipping Act relating to the registration in Canada of 
ships built outside of Canada. 
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The Department of Finance and the Commission have consulted 
at length with the industry on the subject of War Risks Insurance 
in the event of hostilities. These consultations have resulted in the 
preparation of a Bill by the Department of Finance for presen- 
tation to Parliament. 


The Commission has kept continuous records of freight rates, 
movements and employment of Canadian owned ships, both deep-sea 
and on inland waters. 


Appendix IV to this report shows the shipping services main- 
tained to and from Canada and brings up to date Table VIII, given 
on page 32 of the Commission’s Second Annual Report. The operating 
costs of ships on Canadian registry are kept continually under 
review and Appendix V of this report, showing the operating costs 
of ships on Canadian and on United Kingdom registry, brings up 
to date some of the data given in Table XII on page 41 of our Second 
Annual Report. 


In August 1951, a Transport Controller was appointed to 
deal with the problems which had arisen principally in the shipment 
of grain from the Lakehead. The Deputy Transport Controller was 
drawn from the Commission’s staff and its records and facilities were 
made available to assist the Controller in his task. 

The staff of the Commission on March 31, 1952 numbered 26, 
whose annual salaries, together with salaries paid to members of the 
Commission, amounted to $121,465.52. 


Dated at Ottawa the 24th day of June, 1952. 


JC. LESSARD, 
Chairman. 


Peete) ATO Ek) Eres 


Commu*issioner. 


ANGUS McGUGAN, 


Commissioner. 
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APPENDIX IV 
1951 CARGO-LINER SERVICES 


eS eeeaoaaeaeaaaaaae06060—=»_»_0—@=$—Rouu0aRp)»9»Ba”Ua 


Average 
ment Number and Nationality Sailings 
Bi 3 of Lines per 
Month 
Montreal and Atlantic Ports to United} 1 Canadian 11 British 
Kingdom. 1 Norwegian 1 Irish 
1 Greek 1 Italian 
1 Panamanian 34 
Pacific Coast Ports to United Kingdom...| 4 Canadian 4 British 
1 Danish 2 Norwegian 
1 Swedish 1 Dutch 
1 American 18 
Great Lakes Ports to United Kingdom....| 1 Norwegian 1 British 3 
Montreal and Atlantic Ports to Northern} 1 Canadian 3 British 
Europe. 3 Norwegian 1 French 
1 Swedish 1 Dutch 
1 Greek 1 Italian 
1 Panamanian 23 
Pacific Coast Ports to Northwest Europe..| 2 British 2 American 
2 Norwegian 1 Swedish 
1 French 1 Danish 15 
Great Lakes to Northwest Europe........ 1 Norwegian 1 Dutch 
1 Swedish 1 German 6 
Montreal and Atlantic Ports to Mediter-| 1 Canadian 1 Italian 
ranean. 1 Israeli 1 French 5 
Pacific Coast Ports to Mediterranean..... 2 American 1 Italian 
1 Greek 1 Israeli 6 
Montreal and Atlantic Ports to West Indies} 4 Canadian 1 American 
and Caribbean. 1 Swedish 1 South American 16 
Pacific Coast Ports to West Indies andj 1 British 3 American 
Caribbean. 1 Norwegian 1 Panamanian 8 
Montreal and Atlantic Ports to South| 1 British 1 Norwegian 
Africa. 1 South African 4 
Pacific Coast Ports to South Africa....... 2 Canadian 1 British 3 
Montreal and Atlantic Ports to India and} 1 Canadian 3 British 
Persian Gulf. 1 American 1 Indian 
1 Norwegian 76 
Pacific Coast Ports to India and Persian) 1 British 2 American 4 
Gulf. 
Montreal and Atlantic Ports to South} 2 American 1 South American 4 
America. 
Pacific Coast Ports to South America..... 1 British 3 American 
1 Norwegian 1 Panamanian 
1 South American 10 
Montreal and Atlantic Ports to Australia| 1 British 2 


and New Zealand 
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APPENDIX IV—Concluded 
1951 CARGO-LINER SERVICES—Concluded 
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Average 
Sotiae Number and Nationality Sailings 
of Lines per 
Month 
Pacific Coast Ports to Australia and New; 1 Canadian 1 British 
Zealand 1 American 1 Swedish 
1 Norwegian 6 
Montreal and Atlantic Ports to China,| 1 Canadian 3 British 
Japan and East Indies. 2 American 1 Danish 5 
Pacific Coast Ports to China, Japan and| 1 Canadian 1 British 
East Indies. 4 American 2 Swedish 
1 Norwegian 1 Philippine 
1 Japanese 25 


oe Eee ee ee eee ee ea 


APPENDIX V 


COMPARISON OF ESTIMATED DAILY OPERATING COSTS FOR 10,000-TON 
DEADWEIGHT STANDARD WAR-BUILT VESSELS 


(Excluding fuel oil and depreciation) 


Averages for the years 1948 and 1951, based on official exchange rates in effect on March 31, 1949, 
and March 31, 1952 


Ses ISS ET 
Se TT a 


Canada United Kingdom 
Vessel Expenses Ye 

1948 1951 1948 1951 
Ota WU age COsbaeuck daa, uals iis es aids $345.50 $293.00 $171.56 $138.75 
SU SISCCTICE Hs vec aiet ee Giatbiw Cesk, Wee 65.00 64.00 46.50 36.90 
Siotes ANd OUDDIIES.. 64 sores ded «nee ee 77.00 58.00 60.20 50.00 
Repairs and Maintenance............- 155.00 78.50 94.00 51,25 

(excluding surveys) 

UTTey CU el amen pk Res UR 0 ECL a 113,00 132.00 101.70 131°.10 
“Shut (os rah ee Rese Oye v6) Nake a a ge aE 10.00 13.00 12.50 22.00 
NU AMACE MCN its Wiser ae Sapeicse! aie nie pes 45.00 55-50 39.00 55.00 


$810.50 $694.00 $525.46 $485 .00 


ee ee eS 


NotE:—It has not been possible to obtain sufficient information on operating costs for 
similar vessels under other flags, as set out in the Second Annual Report, to publish 
accurate comparisons. 
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SIXTH REPORT 


OF THE 


CANADIAN 
MARITIME COMMISSION 


JUNE 29, 1953 


SUBMITTED UNDER THE PROVISIONS OF THE CANADIAN 
MARITIME COMMISSION ACT, 1947 


EDMOND CLOUTIER, C.M.G., O.A., D.S.P. 
QUEEN'S PRINTER AND CONTROLLER OF STATIONERY 
OTTAWA, 1953 


The Honourable LIONEL CHEvRIER, P.C., Q.C., M.P., 
Minister of Transport, 
Ottawa. 


SIR, 


In conformity with the provisions of Section 13 of the Canadian 
Maritime Commission Act 1947, I have the honour to submit here- 
with the sixth report of the Canadian Maritime Commission, covering 
the period between April 1st, 1952 and March 31st, 1953. 


I have the honour to be, Sir, 
Your obedient servant, 


ee BOAR DD, 
Chairman. 
Ottawa, 
June 29, 1953. 
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TABLE [| 


CANADIAN MERCHANT FLEET 
(Ships of 1,000 Gross Tons and Over) 


Ocean-going Ships in Foreign Trade 


March 31, 1952 


March 31, 1953 


Warsbuile Caree Ships No. Gross Tons No. Gross Tons 
LO OOO CGN RES LaniOe Hiss Oo ne ote een ae 42 300 , 734 34 243 ,520 
Ai GOP RORTERS a ula orter ba Shia Ae ee ce eee 12 34,922 10 29,167 
PAassenveroiinso mn netacn @Waee cot Gaee baa =, cot LO 1 9,034 
Diesel Gareo Ships Ps es as ae ied Ree eles 3 20,236 3 20,256 
Cipher CareG Shios: hi os uinle ai gaa eee Onn 2 23,690 a 13,058 
65 404,698 51 315,014 
Taniers:., Vas 8 arsine 4 eee ie en es Sed 12 124,886 14 120i 
ry, 529,584 65 442,089 
Ships in Coasting Trade 
War-built Cargo Ships 
10 DOU Toners: Us a pance korea oo a eles 3 21,550 S Zt wae 
qe TOO MOTHNGT Gy alist Sy ie A ee a ae ae 1 Zi SIS 1 2815 
Other Passenger and Dry-cargo Ships.......... Sl 144,175 50 137,503 
55 168 , 600 54 161,928 
Tanrers 0s0 ale TE ee tos 8 eee ee ey ae 8 13,861 9 hath 8 1) 
63 182,461 63 179 ,695 
Lakes-and-St. Lawrence Canallers 
Tory care, Slips ae Seek os a ee oe 138 265,754 143 275,674 
AGUIET Sa che LORE GANS ani yal ave Mieke bake 38 75,380 55 64,405 
176 341,139 176 340 ,079 
Upper Lakers 
Dry Cargo iOe) are joie deed his ete tani ee 60 337,659 67 394,295 
SATIRE TS, Hate With ya te fant Weasera cn eheen eons ous ak oben 4 42,341 5 55,034 
64 380 ,000 a2 449 329 
SUMMARY 
Dry-cargo.and Passenger Ships... ccc). tenn clo) dh oy iit 315. 45146,981 
ADEE! ort te eae cide. Sar gas eae Mele Ie Se eee 62 256,473 61 264,281 
380 =6.11, 433, 184 376 1,411,192 
Ships on United Kingdom Registry 
Retained ‘on UK Reoistiys 20.8 pee a 58 413,869 ST 406,657 
Transterced to Ui Reeistiry. 2 ae oy 34 242 ,942 34 243,578 
Sirois Shits a0 s ods ie Rane ce eee 5 36,410 5 36,437 
97 693,221 96 686,672 


Sixth Report 
of the 


Canadian Maritime Commission 


I. SHIPPING 


This report covers the period from April 1, 1952 to March 31, 
1953. Table I, on the page opposite, gives a breakdown of ships 
of 1,000 gross tons and over on Canadian registry on March 31, 1952 
and March 31, 1953. 


In our last report we were able to say that, whilst by the spring 
of 1952 the great increases in freight rates experienced during 1951 
had levelled off, the shipping industry had continued to enjoy pros- 
perity. Unhappily, in the period now under report this has no 
longer been the case. 


A precipitous fall in freight rates has once more brought the 
Canadian deep-sea shipping industry, with its relatively high cost 
of operation, down to the point where, in many cases, losses have 
actually been incurred. This high cost is mainly due to the general 
Canadian wage structure which is considerably higher than that of 
the industry’s European competitors. Consequently, in a period of 
falling freight rates Canadian flag operation becomes unprofitable 
earlier than operation under European flags. 


From the beginning of the year 1952 world freight rates fell 
until, by August, the freight index compiled by the United Kingdom 
Chamber of Shipping reached a low of 79-2, the average rate for 1948 
being taken as 100. The fluctuations in the freight rate index and 
in time charter rates are shown in the following graphs. (See pages 


cand. 7.) 


The fall in rates during 1952 was the result of the stabilization 
of stockpiling programmes, the elimination of unnecessary imports 
and the imposition of import restrictions in many countries for 
national economic reasons. 


In addition to this, the increased production of coal in Europe 
reduced the import of coal from the United States compared to the 
previous year. Decreased imports all over the world lessened the 
demand for liner space and liner operators were able to release tramp 
tonnage which they had time chartered, thus creating a further 
supply of tramp tonnage to compete in the falling demands of the 
freight market generally. 
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MONTHLY FREIGHT INDEX 
COMPILED BY THE UNITED KINGDOM CHAMBER OF SHIPPING 
1948 = 100 


JAN JUL JAN JUL J AN JUL JAN JUL JAN JUL JAN 
1948 1949 1950 1)9:S74 1952 
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TIME CHARTER RATES FOR 10,000-TON OIL-BURNING STEAMERS 


(THREE-MONTH AVERAGES) 
CANADIAN DOLLARS PER DEADWEIGHT TON PER MONTH. 
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When our Third Report was written in the spring of 1950 we 
recounted that by the end of 1948 Canadian deep-sea shipping had 
reached the line of demarcation between a profitable and an unprofit- 
able industry and that during 1949 the freight market had further 
declined, making necessary the transfer of a number of Canadian- 
registered ships to United Kingdom registry and the payment of a 
subsidy for one year to keep forty ships operating on Canadian 
registry. 

Our Fourth Report, written one year later in 1951, noted the 
rise in freight rates consequent upon the outbreak of the Korean war 
in June, 1950 and the increased tempo of defence stockpiling. In 
1952 we recorded that whilst this rise had passed its peak the industry 
was still enjoying prosperity. Now, in 1953, we must face the fact 
that our deep-sea shipping industry is once more engaged in a struggle 
for its continued existence. 


In the three years since 1950 we have seen a rise in the fortunes 
of the industry from a very low point up to a point of real prosperity 
and back again to a level equivalent to serious depression. 


The “plants” of this industry—ships—are units of high capital 
cost which cannot be renewed piecemeal and which, when once 
obtained, must be able to earn their capital charges and depreciation 
over a period of about 20 years in order to make possible their 
essential replacement. 


Canadian deep-sea shipowners, the majority of whose ships 
cannot be sold abroad without Government permission—this having 
been a condition of their sale to private Canadian interests after 
World War IIl—have made representations to obtain assistance for 
the maintenance of a Canadian deep-sea fleet or to obtain release 
from the restrictive conditions under which they operate. 


Assuming that the continued control of transfers out of Canadian 
registry denotes an intention on the part of the Government to 
retain a certain number of ships on Canadian registry, the shipowners 
have pointed out that, owing principally to the higher Canadian 
wage structure, Canadian ocean-going ships cannot compete inter- 
nationally without some measure of assistance designed to equate 
their operating costs to those of their competitors. 


Table II which follows gives comparative operating costs of 
Canadian and United Kingdom ships. (See foot of page 9.) 


The Replacement Plan administered by the Commission has 
continued in operation throughout the period; permission to sell 
10,000-ton deadweight ships abroad continued to be conditional 
upon the undertaking of immediate and concurrent replacement in a 
Canadian shipyard until recently when sales for eventual replace- 
ment were permitted but assignments restricted to the construction 
of ocean-going vessels only. 
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Since the commencement of the Plan, the sale of 74 ships has 
resulted in the placing in escrow of a total of $44,150,000.00 of which 
$41,600,000.00 has been used or allocated. 


The number of vessels which have acquired a flag restriction 
clause as a result of the use of escrow funds is now 26. 


During the period under review a total of 12 vessels were sold 
resulting in a net increase in Escrow Funds of $10,260,005.85. 


Of the vessels sold 10 were of 10,000-tons deadweight and 2 
were of 4,700-tons deadweight; all were built during World War II 
and were affected by the factor of obsolescence. 


The proceeds of several of these sales are being applied by the 
seller to the building of the two 28,000-ton tankers in an eastern 
Canadian shipyard, as mentioned in our Fifth Report, while the 
monies resulting from the sale of other vessels were assigned and used 
to assist the building of new Lake tonnage. The balance is retained 
in escrow for such use as may be approved by the Commission. 


While 10 million dollars was placed in escrow it is interesting 
to note that during this period 22 million dollars was assigned and 
used to stimulate new building on the Great Lakes and 41 million 
dollars was used in the tanker construction previously referred to and 
for some minor improvements to existing deep-sea vessels. 


On March 31, there were approximately 2% million dollars 
available in escrow for allocation; this figure may, of course, be 
augmented by further sales. 


TABLE II 


ESTIMATED DAILY OPERATING COSTS FOR 10,000-TON DEADWEIGHT 
STANDARD WAR-BUILT VESSELS 


(Excluding fuel oil and depreciation) 


of 1952 

Vessel Expenses Canada United Kingdom 
WOGatVW age C Ost. Fo. 34) a tina e cena ier an $ 316.50 $ 140.50 
Ear KeTIE LULL os hlers Weil tate Mentos 66.00 48.00 
DLOLes DiC SUP PMEG cute ais ale ut eae a ee 66.50 52.50 
Repairs and Maintenance (including pro- 

VESTOTU TOD. SUEVEVS fain «sic chy SOME Po 160.00 123.50 
RESET ACH Rex < SWesgupniiersiaiantion xn AS nbiaereak eat i 129.50 119.00 
SUC TIES ain sigec e's ag eA aa ea Hida a RUN cc 15.750 14.00 
Nana gementy./. ik S/N ees eee 62.00 46.00 


$ 816.00 $ 543.50 


NotTe:—In comparing the above operating cost figures with those which 
appear in Appendix V of the Fifth Report it should be noted that an allowance 
for the cost of surveys is included in the estimated cost of repairs and main- 
tenance above. No provision for the cost of surveys was made in the table in 
the Fifth Report. 
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II. SHIPBUILDING AND SHIP REPAIRING 


During 1952 the Canadian shipbuilding industry delivered 25 
vessels, particulars of which are given in Appendix A. Nineteen of 
these ships were for private domestic account, one was for the 
Department of Public Works and the remaining five were for the 
Royal Canadian Navy. In contrast with previous years no ships 
were completed for export, although one of four vessels being built 
for export was launched. Among the vessels delivered for private 
domestic account were the most powerful suction dredge in the world 
and the largest freighter ever built in a Canadian shipyard. 


Vessels delivered in the four principal shipbuilding areas were 
as follows:— 


A pproximate 
No. Gross Tons Dollar Value 
Pacific Coast —_———_———_ re a eee 
Dierohamt hi. sul) amioriate hue: 5 1,863 718,670 
EN AAD Tou ORAL hy eres 2 Un tee 2 co 2,302 ,000 
7 3,020,670 
Great Lakes 
INECECHAREG Jato e ican bc da lek baie 8 OL tSi 31,075,024 
St. Lawrence 
Merchantaty? tl: S7wuiaiest.. enue | 6 6,569 4,047 ,390 
INC We ath Neal RAL aee eae Mente ohne gt v — BieooG 
8 6,282 ,390 
Atlantic Coast 
Naval ee CR era lara 1 — 983 ,000 
Other Govt. Gaon 1 714 621,250 
z 1,604,250 
Summary 
WICK HATCH A a ae 19 99 ,583 35,841,084 
NAVAN gael ala tube Manne 5 — 5,520,000 
CEES GOV ES ad law ieieié vrs blame 1 714 621,250 
25 100,297 41,982 ,334 


These figures show a marked improvement over the previous 
year’srecord. In fact, both in tonnage and in dollar value, deliveries 
during 1952 exceeded the combined totals for 1950 and 1951. Com- 
pared with 1951 there was an increase of over 65,000 in the gross 
tonnage of ships delivered. This represents a gain of 186 per cent 
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without taking into account the naval vessels, whose displacement 
tonnage may not be revealed in this report. In three out of the 
four principal shipbuilding areas this improvement in production 
is in part attributable to naval shipbuilding, but in the Great Lakes 
area not a single naval vessel was built last year and yet the value of 
ships delivered was almost four times as high as during 1951. The 
dollar value of ships delivered in all shipbuilding areas rose by more 
than $29,000,000, or 225 per cent, and even if the naval ships are 
not included the figures show an increase of some $23,500,000, or 
1824 per cent. 


In the ship repairing branch of the industry 1,821 merchant 
ships and 80 naval vessels were overhauled, repaired or reconditioned 
during the year. The value of this work amounted to $37,762,067.00. 
Compared with 1951 this constitutes an increase of $13,426,887.00 
or 55 per cent. An examination of the figures shows that although 
each of the four shipbuilding areas participated in the increase, the 
Pacific Coast and Great Lakes shipyards did so to a relatively small 
degree. In both the St. Lawrence and Atlantic Coast areas, on the 
other hand, the value of repairs and conversions carried out in 1952 
was more than double that of the previous year. 


It must, however, be remembered that the dollar value of ship 
repairs in the St. Lawrence and Atlantic Coast areas was consider- 
ably augmented by reason of the naval reconstruction programme 
undertaken in the latter part of 1951. This consisted in the refit 
and reconstruction of 16 Bangor Class Minesweepers and the refit 
and conversion of 20 River Class Frigates at an estimated cost of 
$46,000,000.00. As of December 31, 1952, work had been completed 
on six of the minesweepers in the St. Lawrence area and on three in 
the Atlantic Coast area, and the remarkable increase in the value 
of ship repairs in both these areas during the past year is largely 
attributable to this work. The business of ship repairs and conver- 
sions during 1952 was distributed over the four shipbuilding areas 
as follows: 


Naval Merchant Dollar Value 

Pane Coase ek Oe 9 730 SF 217,901 
ASO At aes Ah. ee dg) y cee MEE ie — 218 4,679,525 
St Wey ETICE gh Pe itil da di Re Sle 15 506 14,717,394 
Atianiic (ogst Oe. Vs vie. Baa ies 56 367 11,147,247 
80 1,821 $ 37,762,067 


For the purpose of comparison the value of ships delivered and 
of repairs and conversions carried out in Canadian shipyards from 
1946 to 1952 is given in Table III which follows. 
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The increased activity in shipbuilding and repairs carried out 
during the past year is reflected in the higher level of employment in 
the shipyards. Despite the setback of a strike affecting several of 
the yards during the latter part of the year, employment was well 
maintained in each shipbuilding area. Average monthly employ- 
ment in the industry for 1952 (19 yards reporting) was 17,187 an 
increase of nearly 43 per cent compared with 1951. It will be seen 
from the following that average monthly employment during 1952 
reached a post-war peak. 


AVERAGE MONTHLY EMPLOYMENT IN THE CANADIAN 
SHIPBUILDING INDUSTRY 


Number of 
Yards Pacific Great oh Atlantic 

Reporting Coast Lakes Lawrence Coast Total 
1946 16 4,988 2,148 6,272 2,991 16,399 
1947 16 4,119 1,485 8,874 2.451 Tiss 
1948 16 2,949 2,308 8,045 1,976 15,278 
1949 16 1,496 2,168 4,230 1,937 9,831 
1950 17 1,100 2,202 3,892 1,336 8,530 
1951 19 2,080 2,803 S207 1,913 12 ,033 
1952 19 2,595 3,591 8,092 2,909 17,187 


| During 1952 the Commission’s recommendations resulted in the 

allocation of contracts for the construction of 4 naval vessels, com- 
prising two derrick scows, one tug and one water boat, at an esti- 
mated cost of approximately $2,650,000. Including the 39 naval 
vessels enumerated in previous reports, the naval shipbuilding pro- 
gramme calls for the construction of 43 vessels by thirteen major 
shipyards. Five naval vessels were delivered during 1952 and 38 
have yet to be completed. 


The total dollar value of shipbuilding in preparation or under 
construction as of March 31, 1953, amounted to approximately 
$239,574,430. This sum represents orders for vessels divided among 
the four shipbuilding areas as follows:— 


Other 
Naval Govt. Merchant Dollar Value 


Paceic: COASte sore tere ke 12 - = 1 $ 55,126,600 
Crest ia Kes a oe. shawn 3 — 4 25,019, 830 
ts ea Welices.s 4 Wee aaa 14 3 7 126,528,000 
Atlantic Coast. hauk. oy ant 9 1 — 32,900,000 

38 4 i 4d $239 ,574,430 


Table IV which follows gives particulars of the 12 merchant 
vessels and 4 Government vessels in preparation or under construc- 
tion as of March 31, 1953. 
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The Commission has continued to act as technical adviser to the 
Department of Defence Production on matters pertaining to ship- 
building and ship repairing, and has also maintained liaison between 
the naval shipbuilding officers, the Department of Defence Pro- 
duction and the shipbuilding industry. 


III. GENERAL 


The Coasting Trade of Canada 


Since its inception, the Commission has carried on studies of the 
coasting trade of Canada in an effort to determine the broad trends 
of development of domestic shipping. To assist the Commission 
in these studies the Dominion Bureau of Statistics began in 1952 the 
collection of statistics of cargo unloaded at Canadian customs ports 
by vessels engaged in the Canadian coasting trade. Returns for 
the calendar year 1952 show a total of 31,302,000 short tons of coast- 
wise cargo, a figure which includes the tonnage of cargo carried in 
ships, scows, and barges and the reported weight of logs towed in 
rafts. 


On the British Columbia coast, the increasing use of towed 
scows and barges for the movement of coastwise cargo has been note- 
worthy. Since 1938, the total net register tonnage of self-propelled 
passenger and cargo ships of 200 tons and over has declined by 25 
per cent while the total net register tonnage of scows and barges of 
200 tons and over has grown by 48 per cent. Domestic cargo traffic, 
in the same period, has increased by at least 50 per cent. Unrigged 
vessels have demonstrated their suitability, especially in the sheltered 
waters in and about Georgia Strait, for the transportation of such 
commodities as sand and gravel, pulp and paper, lumber, cement, 
hog fuel, ore and concentrates, and petroleum products, which 
together account for a large part of the tonnage of coastwise cargoes. 
In addition, by taking advantage of the Inside Passage, scows and 
barges have proven their ability to provide economical transporta- 
tion along most of the British Columbia coastline for general mer- 
chandise as well as for the cheap and bulky commodities. At 
Vancouver in the four years 1949 to 1952, 77 per cent of the tonnage 
of cargo, exclusive of log rafts, entering into the coasting trade was 
carried in towed scows and barges. This high proportion requires 
qualification, however, for in terms of ton-miles scows and barges 
were responsible for only 40 per cent of the traffic, indicating that 
self-propelled ships carried most of the tonnage on the longer British 
Columbia coast routes. Elsewhere in Canadian coastal waters, 
scows and barges assume a relatively less important role as carriers 
of trade. 


Under Canada’s customs and shipping laws, vessels built and 
registered anywhere in the British Commonwealth may carry pas- 
sengers and cargo from one place in Canada to another without 
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payment of duty. Vessels which, although registered in the Com- 
monwealth, were built outside the Commonwealth, may also engage 
in our coasting trade upon payment of a 25 per cent ad valorem duty. 
Vessels registered outside the Commonwealth are not admitted to 
participation in Canada’s coastal trade save in exceptional circum- 
stances and in such cases they are assessed customs duty. 


In Eastern Canada, the seasonal restriction on navigation is a 
major factor in the use of non-Canadian shipping in the Canadian 
coasting trade. The St. Lawrence River trades, for instance, employ 
ships for little more than seven months of the year. Ship operators, 
in consequence, tend to engage non-Canadian vessels on time charter 
to meet seasonal shipping requirements and to return the ships to 
their overseas owners when the navigation season ends. 


In 1952, approximately 53 per cent of the total tonnage carried 
in the coasting trade was so carried by non-Canadian ships; more 
than one-half of the domestic seaborne movement of coal from Cape 
Breton Island and a large proportion of the trade between the Cana- 
dian mainland and Newfoundland was carried in ships of United 
Kingdom registry. The special provisions for waiving the coasting 
laws were invoked to allow a number of United States ships on the 
Great Lakes to assist in the movement of Canadian grain and a few 
United States scows to carry rock in British Columbia waters. 
The effect of the provision of Canadian shipping legislation which 
allows Commonwealth-registered ships to participate in the coasting 
trade is continually under study by the Commission. 


Growing interest in the St. Lawrence Seaway project is reflected 
in the expansion of direct shipping services between the Great 
Lakes and overseas. In 1952, vessels registered outside Canada 
and the United States made 338 passages with cargo through the St. 
Lawrence canals. This figure compares with 222 in 1951 and 202 
in 1950. Except for three United Kingdom vessels which operated 
between the Great Lakes and Newfoundland, and two foreign vessels, 
each of which, in special circumstances, was allowed to make a single 
voyage with cargo between Canadian ports, none of the ships enter- 
ing the Lakes from overseas engaged in the coasting trade. There 
are indications, nevertheless, of developing interest in the use of 
non-Canadian shipping in the coasting trade of the Great Lakes and 
Gulf of St. Lawrence region. 


Records 


The Commission has continued to keep records of freight rates, 
movements and employment of Canadian-owned ships, both deep- 
sea and on inland waters. Table V which follows shows the shipping 
services maintained to and from Canada. 
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TABLE V 


1952 CARGO-LINER SERVICES 


i ar aa RS 
ss ———oooESEoESEoEooeaeeaaaEaanmnaaEaEaSaNaQE—EeEeEeEe—EeEeESESESESEESe O_O. oe 


Service 


St. Lawrence and Atlantic Ports to United 
MPEG aL EATON ils 1 hAders, ates cee wlan 


Pacific Coast Ports to United Kingdom.... 


Great Lakes Ports to United Kingdom.... 


St. Lawrence and Atlantic Ports to North 
and Northwest Europe. 


Pacific Coast Ports to North and North- 
west Europe. 


Great Lakes Ports to North and North- 
west Europe. 


St. Lawrence and Atlantic Ports to Mediter- 
ranean. 


Pacific Coast Ports to Mediterranean..... 
Great Lakes Ports to Mediterranean...... 


St. Lawrence and Atlantic Ports to Carib- 
bean. 


Pacific Coast ports to Caribbean......... 


St. Lawrence and Atlantic Ports to Africa.. 
Pacific Coast Ports to Africa........ cbs aie 


St. Lawrence and Atlantic Ports to India 
and Persian Gulf. 


Pacific Coast Ports to India and Persian 
Gulf. 


St. Lawrence and Atlantic Ports to South 
America. 


Pacific Coast Ports to South America..... 


St. Lawrence and Atlantic Ports to Aus- 
tralia and New Zealand. 


Pacific Coast Ports to Australia and New 
Zealand. 


Number and Nationality 


of Lines 
1 Canadian 10 British 
1 Norwegian 1 Irish 
1 Greek 1 Italian 
1 Canadian* 4 British 
1 Danish 1 Norwegian 
1 Swedish 1 Dutch 
1 British 
1 Norwegian 
1 Canadian* 2 British 
3 Norwegian 1 French 
1 Swedish 1 Dutch 
1 German 1 Greek 
1 Italian 
2 British 2 Norwegian 
1 French 1 Swedish 
1 Dutch 1 Danish 
3 Swedish 1 Norwegian 
1 Dutch 1 German 
1 Canadian 1 Italian 
1 Greek 1 French 
1 Italian ; 
1 French 
4 Canadian* 1 American 
1 Swedish 1 Col./Ec./Venez. 


2 Canadian* 
1 Panamanian 


1 British 


1 Dutch/Norw. 


3 British 


1 Dutch/Norw. 


1 American 


2 American 


1 British 


1 New Zealand 
2 American 


2 American 


1 Norwegian 


1 Japanese 


1 Norwegian 


2 Norwegian 


1 Australian 
1 Swedish 


,19 


Average 
Sailings 
per 
Month 


wo wo Ww Oo 


8 


*Asterisk indicates Canadian lines using chartered non-Canadian ships to provide or to 


augment the cargo-liner service. 
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TABLE V—Concluded 
1952 CARGO-LINER SERVICES—Concluded 


—————————eeeeeooooooooooeoooooooooooooaooooooaooeaoeaeoEaoaoaaeaeeaeae—e—eEeEeEeeeeeeeSS 


Average 
Sapuiee Number and Nationality Sailings 
of Lines per 
Month 
St. Lawrence and Atlantic Ports to Far| 3 British ) 
East. 
Pacific Coast Ports to Far East........... 1 British 4 Japanese 
1 American 2 Norwegian 
1 Danish 1 Swed./Nor. 
1 Dutch/Nor. 15 
Pacific Coast Ports to South Sea Islands...| 1 Norwegian every 2 
months 
Pacific Coast Ports—B.C.—California....| 1 American 1 Norwegian 4 


USSIRIPUPE HIE nde CO SIRO MELA A A Nak A a IS cee 


Table VI below gives particulars of the participation of Canadian 
and other shipping in Canadian trade. It is of considerable interest 
to note that whilst Canadian participation has steadily declined with 
the reduction of the fleet, United Kingdom participation has not 
increased. 

TABLE VI 


CANADIAN-FLAG PARTICIPATION IN THE CARRIAGE OF CANADA'S 
OVERSEAS TRADE 


Dry CARGO ONLY 


(Trade with or via the United States of America excluded). 


1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 


at EE 0 [eeeaercieerene, | Seaciesieenatcmmenses | | 19 (seenetesesearetacoes, 


Total Dry Cargo Exports and Im- 
ports, tons of 2,000 pounds, ’000s.. 16,327 153468 17,046.) 15,342 21 S70 
Percentage Carried— 


— in Ganadian-fag ships.<.)-. 20-2 17-9 13-6 9-9 7-9 
—in United Kingdom ships....... 45-2 46-3 43-1 48-8 40-6 
— in ships of other flags.......... 34-6 35-8 43-3 41-3 it eis 


eee ls, a 


Subsidies 


In accordance with the terms of the Canadian Maritime Com- 
mission Act the Commission continued to administer Steamship 
Subventions voted by Parliament. 


The subsidy contract between the Commission and the Canadian 
Australasian Line Limited for the operation of the R.M.5. 
“NORANGI” on the service between Canada, New Zealand and 
Australia was renewed on April 1st, 1952 for one year. 


By agreement between the three Governments concerned the 
Commission was empowered to act on their behalf in contracting 
for this service. 
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In November 1952 the Company advised the Commission that 
due to obsolescence this vessel would be withdrawn from service 
at the conclusion of the one year contract and that it was not the 
intention of the Company to provide a replacement. 


During the year subventions were administered for coastal and 
inland water services providing essential water transportation where 
regular services are not commercially feasible. 


These coastal and inland water services comprised 2 services on 
the West Coast, 2 on the Great Lakes and 25 on the River and Gulf 
of St. Lawrence and the East Coast and also 9 different routes 
covering the Coast of Newfoundland, served by vessels of the Cana- 
dian National Railways. 


This represents a decrease of two services from 1951-52, the 
discontinuance of these was brought about by development of other 
means of transportation in one case and the development of another 
service to the point where subsidy assistance was no longer necessary 
for its successful operation. 


The Commission’s officers have carried out inspections of all 
the services, conducted surveys of the economic conditions, rate 
structures, physical facilities and alternative means of transporta- 
tion, to review the continuing need for Government assistance to 
water transportation to and from the areas served. 


Other investigations and surveys were made in respect to appli- 
cations for subsidy involving new services and also concerning appli- 
cations for increased subsidy. 


Five applications for new services were dealt with, 4 being re- 
jected and one recommended. 


Seven applications for increased subsidy were considered and 
recommendations were made for increases to cover higher operating 
costs in 2 cases and rejected for the remainder. 


Numerous enquiries concerning possibilities of obtaining subsidy 
assistance were received and subsequently dropped when the require- 
ments for this purpose were outlined by the Commission’s officers. 


The following are statistics of Steamship Subventions for the 
year ended March 31st, 1953 :— 
SUBSIDIZED COASTAL SERVICES 


Interprovincial Services 
Between Quebec, Prince Edward Island and Nova 


OEE Cet come Pelee ne et RM DE Ye | $ 120,000.00 
Between Nova Scotia and Prince Edward Island...... 158,000.00 
Between Nova Scotia and New Brunswick........... 29,625.00 


Between New Brunswick and Quebec................ 19,000.00 
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SUBSIDIZED COASTAL SERVICES—Concluded 


Provincial Services 


Brtieh. Colaamabpa ro Gama emrnia clare d tease ee ra eee 432,500.00 
New Brunswickiici di perele. ais reeyinaet enters 101,000.00 
INOVAIOCOEIA a hier a same La ine igi he LRM aaa it 289,255.91 
Ontatiogr) OF as SUERTE ae Cea teen ore 102,815.86 
Chiehee.c ie uit. wih pies Deed eked Byte 1s ela ers oie! 890 , 500.00 


INGWIGUTCI ACES Re ee taney Sie es re ne tere 1,536,000.00 
$ 3,678,696.77 


SUBSIDIZED OCEAN SERVICES 
Canada, New Zealand and Australia? .. sia)... ...25su0e08 $ 166,666.67 
Total Coastal and Ocean Services........... $ 3,845,363.44 


NotEeE:—The above total is net amount paid after recapture of 
subsidy from the following services :— 


Prescotn and Oocensbura ole eee ee ae eee eee were $ 15,000.00 
Owen Sound) Manitoulin island ey Ne a See ae eee hae 27,184.14 
otal Refunded ae eae Cee ae te ey $ 42,184.14 


The above figures are subject to audit by the Auditor General 
of Canada. 


Park Steamship Company 


The Park Steamship Company, a Crown Corporation, is con- 
tinuing to clean up outstanding accounts resulting from its wartime 
operation of 176 vessels. The functions of the Company have con- 
tinued to be carried out by the staff of the Commission whose three 
members are its sole directors. 


Section 79 of the Financial Administration Act as proclaimed 
on October 1, 1952, made necessary the enactment of By Law No. 8 
of the Company to amend By Law No. 1 and to change the fiscal 
year of the Company from March 31 to December 31; therefore, 
this report covers only the period from April 1, 1952 to December 
SL 21052, 


During this period the Company settled one insurance claim and 
secured an advance payment against its last remaining Hull Claim; 
it also obtained payment of a number of minor claims as a result of 
which $56,941.03 was collected, and it was possible to transfer the 
sum of $250,000.00 to the Government as surplus, bringing the total 
amount so transferred since the inception of the Company to 
$128,076,480.16. 


It is anticipated that in the near future the remaining claims 
will be adjusted; however, there are minor claims resulting from the 
Company’s operations which are received from time to time and are 
generally subject to recovery from insurance underwriters. 
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The Company continues to act as agent for Crown Assets Dis- 
posal Corporation in matters concerning ship sales and collection of 
outstanding mortgages. In addition the Company continues to act 
in an advisory capacity when required by the Corporation. 


The facilities of the Company are being maintained and could 
readily be expanded should the need arise. 


Canadian Vessel Construction Assistance Act 


The Canadian Vessel Construction Assistance Act has continued 
as before to encourage the building and conversion of ships of all 
types and sizes in Canadian shipyards. 


During the year under review a total capital expenditure of 
$36,397,113.68 has been determined by the Commission as eligible 
for the benefits of accelerated depreciation provided by the Act. 


North Atlantic Treaty Organization 


In May, 1952 a further meeting of the Planning Board for Ocean 
Shipping was held in Washington. The Canadian delegation was 
headed by a Commissioner and members of the Commission's staff 
were included in the delegation. The Commission is the agency 
responsible for Canadian liaison with this body and keeps in continual 
touch with its co-chairmen on interim planning matters which are 
progressed between the periodic meetings of the Board. 


Degaussing and Stiffening of Canadian Merchant Ships 


The Commission has continued as the co-ordinating agency for 
implementing the Government’s policy of stiffening and degaussing 
Canadian merchant ships. This work which is technically supervised 
by the Royal Canadian Navy, has now been extended to the fitting 
of degaussing equipment to selected existing Canadian-registered 
ships and the refitting and repair of equipment remaining on board 
ships which were originally fitted during World War II. 


The work is only done when ships are in Canadian ports and 1s 
on no account allowed to delay the movement of any ship; conse- 
quently much of it has to be done progressively as opportunity 
offers. On March 31, 1953 four ships were being fitted with gun 
stiffening and degaussing equipment whilst building. The degaus- 
sing equipment of 12 ships had been brought back to full efficiency 
and work was advancing on 23 others. 


War Risks Insurance 


The Department of Finance has consulted with the Commission 
in planning War Risks Insurance for shipping. A Canadian Mutual 
Insurance Association has been established; negotiations for Govern- 
ment re-insurance through this Association are proceeding. 
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Military Movements 

The Commission has continued to assist the Department of 
National Defence in arranging its overseas shipping movements. 
During the year this has been confined to the transportation of relief 
drafts and supplies for Canadian forces in Europe and the shipment 
of “mutual aid’’ equipment to other NATO countries. The Cana- 
dian forces in Korea under the United Nations have been supported 
mainly by the United States Military Sea Transportation Service 
acting on behalf of the Canadian Government. 


Importation of Ships 


The Commission has continued to advise the Department of 
National Revenue upon applications for the suspension of Canadian 
coastal laws to permit the temporary operation of foreign flag 
or foreign-built ships in the Canadian coastal trade. 

The Commission in co-operation with the Department of Trans- 
port advises the Minister of Transport in the administration of 
Section 21A of the Canada Shipping Act relating to the registration 
in Canada of ships built outside of Canada. 


Transport Controller 


The Transport Controller appointed in August, 1951 to deal 
with problems mainly connected with the movement of grain from 
the Lakehead and the Deputy Controller drawn from the Com- 
mission’s staff have continued to make use of the Commission’s 
records and facilities during the year. Another member of the 
Commission’s staff has been temporarily transferred to the Trans- 
port Controller’s staff to act as his representative in Montreal. 


Staff 


The staff of the Commission on March 31, 1953 numbered 26 
whose annual salaries, together with salaries paid to members of the 
Commission, amounted to $120,258.49. 


Dated at Ottawa the 29th day of June, 1953. 


bee. ESSA RH. 
Chairman, 


eer UE ee 
Commissioner, 


ANGUS McGUGAN, 


Commissioner. 
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SEVENTH REPORT 


OF THE 


CANADIAN 
MARITIME COMMISSION 


JUNE 24, 1954 


SUBMITTED UNDER THE PROVISIONS OF Hee Ly iocleir 
MARITIME COMMISSION ACT, 


EDMOND CLOUTIER, C.M.G., 0.A., D.S.P. 
QUEEN’S PRINTER AND CONTROLLER OF STATIONERY , 
OTTAWA, 1954 


The Honourable LIONEL CHEvVRIER, P.C., Q.C., M.P., 
Minister of ‘Transport, 
Ottawa. 


SIR, 


In conformity with the provisions of Section 13 of the Canadian 
Maritime Commission Act 1947, I have the honour to submit here- 
with the seventh report of the Canadian Maritime Commission, 
covering the period between April 1, 1953 and March 31, 1954. 


I have the honour to be, Sir, 
Your obedient servant, 


Pe. A 2, 


Chairman. 
Ottawa, 


June 24, 1954. 


TABLE I 


CANADIAN MERCHANT FLEET 
(Ships of 1,000 Gross Tons and Over) 


March 31, 1953 


No. Gross Tons 
Ocean-going Ships in Foreign Trade 


War-built Cargo Ships 


LO TOUOES ot ee ro eae ek meee Note a 34 243,520 
SPO TOUNERS. forces cs ete et Sue ee 10 29,167 
PASSONGOC. SIDS. i os aid eel Oe a 1 9,034 
Phiesel Gareo DHIDS nih poe love a ae eee ae ee 3 20, 236 
Ctner C 6Fe6 Shs i545 15 0c sar ods uae eaten 3 13,057 
$1 315,014 

Tankers. a Th tA eae, OE ee 14 127,075 
65 442,089 


SS —>™EhR——————— 


Ships in Coasting Trade 
War-built Cargo Ships 


DUG FORRES oct 2 ar) ee WC aU aa a CO ae 3 21,550 
4.700 tonners sk ASAT ae SO AY 1 2,875 
Other Passenger and Dry-cargo Ships.......... 50 137,503 
54 161,928 

ENERO SN Fh, emmys ane etter, dea We 9 17,167 
63 179,695 


SSS OEE 


Lakes-and-St. Lawrence Canallers 


Dry-Careo Se. . o re 143 275,674 
"Vanier eres sires tal Oe oa ts co hd ob ae Oe 64,405 


176 340,079 


SS —O—>™>—=—E— 


Upper Lakers 
SOR CATO ORS hac Lint ok Oe ere tae) Cee Wy 67 394,295 
SP OREOES oats A Ns atte CL tee Man ye 5 55,034 
72 449 , 329 


aS a 


SUMMARY 
Dry-cargo and Passenger Ships................ 315 1,146,911 
PE BTIMORE: Bs tuiG ses beeen s.is lapis Sere ret eae ae 61 264,281 
376 §=1,411,192 


Ships on United Kingdom Registry 


Retained on.U.K,. Registry occ. 608 oko, $7 406,657 
Transferred to U.K. Registry............. 34 243,578 
mippiy Shins, om loan ce ie ae Ss 36,437 

96 686,672 


March 31, 1954 


No. 


Gross Tons 


128,739 
20,511 

9,034 
20, 236 
21,930 


200 , 450 
123,581 


324,031 


21,590 
2, oto 
132,210 


156,635 
24,685 


181,320 


280,578 
62,152 


342,730 


a 


454 ,093 
25,233 


479 ,326 


1,091,756 
235,651 


1,327,407 


aS 


392,406 
281,410 
36,403 


710,219 


——————————— 


Seventh Annual Report 
I. Shipping 


This report covers the period from April 1, 1953, to March 31, 
1954. Table I on the opposite page shows the number and gross 
tonnage of the various classes of ships of 1,000 gross tons and over 
on the Canadian Register on March 31, 1953, and on March 31, 
1954. 


In our last report we showed that in 1952 world freight rates had 
descended from 1951 peaks to a level which permitted little or no 
profit for Canadian deep-sea ships the costs of operation of which, 
reflecting Canadian standards of wages, are relatively higher than 
those of their European competitors. 


This level of freight rates remained low, fluctuating within a 
narrow range during the period under review. As a result, the past 
year has been an unprofitable one for Canadian deep-sea shipping. 


In our Sixth Report we mentioned the difficulties which these 
uneconomic conditions imposed upon owners of Canadian ships 
which could not be sold or transferred to another flag without 
Government permission; we also stated that the owners had made 
representations to obtain assistance for the maintenance of the fleet, 
or alternatively, to obtain complete freedom to sell or transfer their 
ships as their commercial judgment dictated. 


These representations were strengthened by the formation of 
the Canadian Shipowners Association on June 1, 1953; this enabled 
the shipowners, including those whose ships were already on United 
Kingdom Registry under the Transfer Plan, to approach the Govern- 
ment through a representative body. 


In the meantime the Commission and other departments of 
Government had been studying the whole deep-sea shipping problem 
with a view to making recommendations. Finally, a statement of 
Government policy was issued on November 10, 1953. 


At that time the Cabinet decided that no direct operating sub- 
sidies should be provided for Canadian dry-cargo merchant ships, 
but that if it appeared feasible to establish modern Canadian-flag 
vessels on certain routes benefiting Canadian trade, consideration 
might be given at a later date to the provision of some form of support 
for ships servicing such trades. 


The Cabinet also decided that the Transfer Plan, devised late 
in 1949, was to remain in force, as was the Replacement Plan which 
was approved in May 1948. Whilst new tonnage acquired by the 
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use of escrow funds was to continue to be placed on the Canadian 
Register, the rule that vessels acquired by the use of escrow funds 
must be built in Canada, which had hitherto been the practice, could 
be relaxed and escrow funds might in future be used for the building 
or acquisition of modern tonnage in or from any country. On the 
other hand, these funds were only to be used for the provision of dry 
cargo vessels. 


The first result of these decisions was a series of applications 
from owners of ships still on Canadian registry to take advantage 
of the Transfer Plan and reduce their operating costs by transferring 
their ships to United Kingdom registry. The United Kingdom 
authorities agreed to this extension of the original plan, with the 
proviso that they be allowed to make the final decision on each 
application for transfer to United Kingdom registry rather than to 
permit an agreed number of ships to be transferred as was the case 
when the Plan was initially set up four years ago. 


By March 31, 1954, eleven ships had been transferred to United 
Kingdom registry under this modification and applications for four- 
teen more were under consideration. Asa result of the liberalization 
of the Replacement Plan one new dry cargo ship is being built for a 
Canadian owner in the United Kingdom. 


With the modifications noted above, the Replacement Plan 
continued in operation during the year and a total of thirteen vessels 
was sold under the plan resulting in a net increase in the escrow funds 
of $6,530,086.09. 


Since the commencement of the plan the sale of eighty-seven 
ships has resulted in the placing in escrow of a total of $50,682,700.94, 
of which $13,642,344.61 has been used or allocated for the following 
purposes—the building of two tankers, the acquisition of five dry 
cargo ships and the modernization or improvement of fifteen other 
dry cargo ships; this embraced conversion to oil, modifications to 
cargo stowage and handling, the fitting of improved type propellers 
and stiffening to increase the deadweight capacity of vessels. 


In addition, escrow funds totalling $27,923,452.78 have been 
used to contribute to the building or improvement of lake and coastal 
vessels including eleven bulk carriers, seven tankers, five canallers, 
two tugs, a dipper dredge, a tow barge and a lake collier. 


On March 31st there were $8,428,871.79 held in escrow under the 
Replacement Plan for the acquisition of ships. 


Of the two large ocean-going tankers built in Canada under the 
policy, the first went into service in November, 1953, and the second 
will likely be completed about August, 1954. There are at present 
no other ocean-going ships being built in Canada under the Plan, 
although two lake vessels, towards building costs of which escrow 
funds were allocated earlier, are approaching completion. 


II. Shipbuilding and Ship Repairing 


During 1953 the Canadian shipbuilding industry delivered 
seventeen vessels, particulars of which are given in Appendix A. 
Six of these ships were for private domestic account and four were 
for export to South America. Of the remaining seven, three were 
for Federal or Provincial Government departments and four for the 
Royal Canadian Navy. Among the vessels delivered for private 
domestic account was a 28,000 ton tanker, the largest ocean-going 
vessel ever built in a Canadian shipyard. Another Canadian ship- 
yard on the Great Lakes launched the largest ship ever built for 
operation on inland waters anywhere in the world. The production 
of vessels in the four principal shipbuilding areas aggregated 52,174 
gross tons having a total value of $44,415,665. 


Compared with 1952 there was a falling-off of 48 per cent in 
the gross tonnage of ships delivered but it should be remembered 
that the year 1952 was exceptional; for example, no fewer than eight 
large vessels were delivered in the Great Lakes area alone. If a 
comparison is made with the two previous years it will be seen that 
the tonnage delivered last year was greater than in 1950 and con- 
siderably in excess of that delivered in 1951. The dollar value of 
vessels delivered during 1953 was nearly 6 per cent higher than in 
1952 and comprised a much higher proportion of naval and other 
government vessels. In 1952 such vessels accounted for approxi- 
mately one-sixth of the value of ships delivered, whereas in 1953 this 
proportion rose to over one-half. 


In the ship repairing branch of the industry 2,325 merchant 
ships and 81 naval vessels were overhauled, repaired or reconditioned 
during the year. The value of this work amounted to $51,097,148. 
Compared with 1952 this constitutes an increase of $13,335,081 or 
35 per cent. An examination of the figures shows that each of the 
four shipbuilding areas participated in the increase. Once again, 
as was the case last year, the value of ship repairs in the St. Lawrence 
and Atlantic Coast areas was greatly augmented by reason of the 
naval reconstruction programme undertaken late in 1951. This 
consisted in the refit and reconstruction of sixteen Bangor Class 
Minesweepers and the refit and conversion of twenty River Class 
Frigates at an estimated cost of $67,000,000. As of December 31, 
1953, work had been completed on the minesweepers and on two of 
the frigates. The business of ship repairs and conversions during 
1953 was distributed over the four shipbuilding areas as follows: 


Naval Merchant Dollar Value 

racine COAGE are... oc. seen Oe des 6 672 $ 7,335,846 
Cereit bakes i tyre 56 is aie tas 5s — 311 5,926,099 
Pee CAWTCINs hos i vs 4s GRU cue 12 617 21,264,741 
Atlantic: Cogs. 2% . <3. cee ee. aes 63 725 16,570,462 
81 by A $ 51,097,148 
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The industry enjoyed a higher level of employment during 1953 
than during any previous postwar year, mainly owing to the increased 
tempo of the naval programme. Average monthly employment (20 
yards reporting) was 19,630, an increase of 14 per cent compared with 
1952. It will be seen from the following that employment in the 
industry was well maintained in each shipbuilding area. 


AVERAGE MONTHLY EMPLOYMENT IN THE CANADIAN 
SHIPBUILDING INDUSTRY 


Number of 
Yards Pacific Great St. Atlantic 

Reporting Coast Lakes Lawrence Coast Total 
1946 16 4,988 2,148 6,272 2,991 16,399 
1947 16 4,119 1,485 8,874 2,657 17,135 
1948 16 2,949 2,308 8,045 1,976 15,278 
1949 16 1,496 2,168 4,230 1,937 9,831 
1950 17 1,100 2,202 3,892 1,336 8,530 
1951 19 2,080 2,803 3,207 1,913 12,033 
1952 19 Zoo) 3,591 8,092 2,909 17,187 
1953 20 2,547 3,082 10,490 3511 19,630 


During 1953 the Commission’s recommendations resulted in the 
allocation of contracts for the construction of six additional mine- 
sweepers, bringing to twenty the number of such vessels included in 
the naval shipbuilding programme. Contracts were also awarded by 
tender for five Inner Patrol Vessels and three Ammunition Lighters. 
Including the forty-three vessels enumerated in previous reports, 
the naval shipbuilding programme calls for the construction of 
fifty-seven vessels by thirteen major shipyards. Nine vessels have 
been delivered to date and forty-eight have yet to be completed. 


The total dollar value of shipbuilding in preparation or under 
construction as of March 31, 1954, amounted to approximately 
$352,897,350. This sum represents orders for vessels divided among 
the four shipbuilding areas as follows: 


Other 
Naval Govt. Merchant Dollar Value 
Pace Gast iue ia bath alee sates 19 2 6 $ 92,092,000 
RG OAe TAR OR ed oilers eae’ 4 — 6 38,121,300 
St. BawrencOs. si caa bac vues 16 4 4 160,584,050 
Pitliantic Coasts, 22. sede nd 9 —_ — 62,100,000 
48 6 16 $352 ,897 , 350 


Table III which follows gives particulars of the sixteen merchant 
vessels and six Government vessels in preparation or under construc- 
tion as of March 31, 1954. 
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III. GENERAL 


Coasting Trade of Canada 


The Dominion Bureau of Statistics reports that 32,684,000 short 
tons of cargo were discharged at Canadian customs ports during the 
calendar year 1953 by vessels engaged in the Canadian coasting 
trade. For the same period, the National Harbours Board reports 
that 12,817,000 cargo tons (of 2,000 pounds or 40 cubic feet) of 
domestic cargo were discharged at the eight National Harbours 
Board ports, an increase of 12 per cent over domestic traffic inward 
Teh Ot Sey 


Approximately 53 per cent of the total tonnage of cargo in the 
coasting trade in 1953 (the same proportion as in 1952) was carried 
in ships not registered in Canada. The great majority of these were 
British ships registered in the United Kingdom. Thirty-six such 
British ships entered the coasting trade during the year. While the 
participation of ships of United Kingdom registry in the seaborne 
domestic movement of coal from Cape Breton Island increased from 
57 per cent in 1952 to 79 per cent in 1953, by reason of the fact that 
British colliers were available to replace a number of foreign colliers 
which had been employed under special circumstances in 1952, the 
participation of Canadian ships in the trade remained almost un- 
changed at 21 per cent. 


The major commodities, and their proportion of the total ton- 
nage, carried in the coasting trade in a recent year (1952) were as 
follows: 


Short Tons 
Cargo 000’s % 
Or) ROT ATIUA Gn KA IME Sp ie AAR ae OSMRRRIIDY (* KOR CHONE Gg) “al wg 12,505-6 38-5 
Petroleum oils and, prodticts.3 Oyo. | Wes ca ele 5,923°5 18-2 
Pulp wood: wogkiee sac is. RMR WA hc eee ke 6 2,733-9 8-4 
Coaltand: Coker ies iia cco ton ela ae ee atk 1,991-1 6-2 
Logsiand O0tnes 61 i ips cea ek aetna ek Gees 133625 4-4 
Dand, SEavel and StONe cor ee ite eek pW ey gi | 3-6 
WEGROPG CELA U dah hae sa Fame a elon Va bs ale UR a 886-5 2-7 
COMBE Be AG aiid core Rota ey eg ae rey Ream 546-3 1-7 
MAMeStOGe\, Sais Uh Win oe oie Me AIG Re i A ok 434-5 1-3 
Non-terrous metalliciores..(. 2 ues oe Nee es 342-2 1-1 
Pho eed Tigey so hace ag soe ieee GR Rens ect i 3322 1-0 
NG@Wweorint and (papery § oye cael «ys Gree» cick Ga 267-5 0-8 
CAV ATEN ik ia 52 ec ao ks Rela vA a ls ly ar aes 215+7 0-7 
Luniber andamber ea sc tae k ae Oe ae ke 163-4 0-5 
Au Other Carga. cos RRC lk  aeiaes Me er aia 3,647-9 bs 


32,491-9 100-0 
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Direct Trade Between the Great Lakes and Overseas 


Vessels registered outside Canada and the United States made 
638 passages with cargo through the St. Lawrence canals in 1953. 
The number compares with 338 in 1952. The rapidly increasing 
number of vessels from overseas entering the Great Lakes reflects the 
growing interest of European shipowners in establishing themselves 
in Great Lakes-overseas trades preparatory to the development of 
the St. Lawrence Seaway. Under the provisions of the Canada 
Shipping Act, foreign vessels may load and discharge cargo at 
Canadian ports in international trade, but only vessels registered 
in the British Commonwealth may carry cargo destined from one 
Canadian port to another in the coasting trade. 


Records 


The Commission has kept records of freight market fixtures and 
indices, of the movements and employment of Canadian-owned 
ships, of liner-berth services from Canada, and of other matters of 
continuing interest. These records provide statistical data for 
various studies. 


Table IV which follows shows the shipping services maintained 
to and from Canada during 1953. 


TABLE IV 
1953 CARGO-LINER SERVICES 


| Average 
. Number and Nationality Sailings 
Service of Lines per 
Month 
St. Lawrence and Atlantic Ports to United| 1 Canadian* 1 Irish 
PereONT ANG: ire sii en Ries ish 1 Norwegian 1 Italian 
1 Greek 1 Panamanian 
10 British 42 
Pacific Coast Ports to United Kingdom and 1 Canadian* 3 British 
PEE SET EI red rete ce | bis > aires 1 Danish 1 Swedish 
1 Dutch/British 1 United States 14 
Great Lakes Ports to United Kingdom and 1 British 1 Canadian 
RMON ate Ce Oe ree co a'ek nls bie as 1 Norwegian 8 
St. Lawrence and Atlantic Ports to North 1 Canadian* 1 British 
and: Northwest Europe................ 3 Norwegian 1 French 
1 Swedish 1 Dutch 
2 German 1 Greek 
1 Italian 1 Panamanian 24 
Pacific Coast Ports to North and North- 1 British 2 Norwegian 
RPWRE SOEOIDE tay csp hi, By hel hate a arate 1 French 1 Swedish 
1 Dutch/British 1 Danish 
1 United States 14 
Great Lakes Ports to North and Northwest} 2 Swedish 1 Norwegian | 
Be me Pe sane Css alone eal Hip het es 1 Dutch 1 German 16 
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TABLE [V—Concluded 
1953 CARGO-LINER SERVICES—Concluded 


Service 


St. Lawrence and Atlantic Ports to Mediter- 

TOTAL ey, ce er es has Cee. Pesce 
Pacific Coast Ports to Mediterranean.... 
Great Lakes Ports to Mediterranean..... 


St. Lawrence and Atlantic Ports to Carib- 


Pacific Coast Ports to Caribbean........ 


Great Lakes Ports to Caribbean.......... 
St. Lawrence and Atlantic Ports to Africa 
Pacific Coast Ports to Africa............. 


St. Lawrence and Atlantic Ports to India 
ANCOR SIATE CoAPIE Cy oe an cela ices ee vee 


Pacific Coast Ports to India and Persian 
FUL ire otc: ane ehehelie otcid ke oars. cde © Ne 


St. Lawrence and Atlantic Ports to South 
Ameren.) 546) She don eke: Pee Wists eG 


St. Lawrence and Atlantic Ports to Aus- 
tralia and New Zealand 


Pacific Coast Ports to Australia and New 
DORIAN TREY on et aa) le bee eee eames 


Pacific Coast Ports to South Sea Islands. . 


Pacific Coast Ports—B.C.—to California. 


1 


Number and Nationality 


of Lines 
Canadian* 1 French 
Greek 1 United States 
Italian 
Italian 
French 
Canadian* 1 Colombian 
Swedish 1 Venezuelan 
United States 1 German 
British 
Canadian 2 United States 
Panamanian 1 Japanese 
German 
British 1 Norwegian 
Dutch 1 Japanese 
British 
Dutch/Norwegian 
United States 
United States 1 British 
Norwegian 
American 1 Japanese 
Norwegian 1 Chilean 
British 
New Zealand 1 Swedish 
United States 
British 1 Dutch 
Danish 1 United States 
British 1 Japanese 
United States 2 Norwegian 
Danish 1 Swedish/Norw. 
Dutch/Norwegian 
Norwegian 
Norwegian 


Average 
Sailings 


per 
Month 


DS Nw FE CC 


12 


Every 2 
months 


4 


* Asterisk indicates Canadian lines using ships of other than Canadian flag to provide or to 


augment the cargo-liner service. 
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Table V below shows particulars of the participation of Canadian 
and other shipping in Canada’s overseas trade in each of the years 
1947 to 1952. Statistics for 1953 are not yet available. 


TABLE V 


CANADIAN-FLAG PARTICIPATION IN THE CARRIAGE OF CANADA'S 
OVERSEAS TRADE 


Dry CARGO ONLY 
(Trade with or via the United States of America excluded.) 


1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 


Total Dry Cargo Exports and 
Imports, tons of 2,000 pounds 


MO SRS ei Se Cen ea ote oe aoa 16,327 15,168 17,046 15,432 21,570 25,814 
Percentage carried— 

—in Canadian-flag ships...... 20-2 17-9 13-6 9-9 7-9 6-4 

—in United Kingdom ships.. . 45-2 46-3 43-1 48-8 40-6 35-4 

—in ships of other flags...... 34-6 35-8 43-3 41-3 51-5 58-2 


——eas ii ee 


100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 


Steamship Subventions 


In accordance with the terms of the Canadian Maritime Com- 
mission Act, the Commission continued to administer Steamship 
Subventions voted by Parliament. 


During the fiscal year 1953-54, subventions were administered 
for Coastal and Inland waters only; the subsidy contract between 
the Commission and the Canadian Australasian Line Limited, for 
its ocean service between Vancouver, New Zealand and Australia, 
expired at the end of March, 1953, and was not renewed, due to the 
withdrawal of the RMS “AORANGI”’ from service on account of 


obsolescence. 


Coastal services aided by subvention comprised two services on 
the Pacific Coast, two on the Great Lakes and twenty-five on the 
River and Gulf of St. Lawrence and the East Coast, and, in addition 
nine different routes covering the Coast of Newfoundland and lower 
part of Labrador served by vessels operated by the Canadian 
National Railways. All services were surveyed and ships inspected. 


During the year the subsidy contract for one of the two services 
on the Pacific Coast expired and was not renewed. Nine applications 
for increase in subsidy assistance for existing services were received 
during the year. The Commission recommended increases in seven 
instances, due to increased operating costs, and declined two. 


One application for increase in subsidy for improvement in 
equipment was deferred pending further enquiry. Five applications 
for subsidy assistance for new services were considered but not 
recommended. 
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The Commission recommended against renewal of one subsidy 
contract, which expired at the close of navigation in 1953, on the 
grounds that traffic had declined to a point where a steamer ace 
was no longer required. 


The subsidies paid during the year amounted to $4, 060, 148, 
representing an increase of $214,785 from the previous year’s total 
of $3,845,363. Table VI shows the provincial and interprovincial 
distribution of subsidy payments. 


TABLE VI 
SUBSIDIZED STEAMSHIP SERVICES 


Inter provincial Services 


Between Quebec, Prince Edward Island and Nova Scotia. . 120,000 
Between Nova Sctoia and Prince Edward Island.......... 158,000 
Between Nova Scotia and New Brunswick................ 29 ,625 
Between New Brunswick and Quebec..............+-e00- 89 ,000 
Provincial Services 

British Cohen pia. Gu Gis ck AWE oa Re A 362,499 
INR roe E TLS MISSY ince let ol ialeetaes ican ly Ulepntoc meen eehilee aE 2 bo te neo netae 101,600 
INGE COCA NEN Es dae er acc eid cd th eal eC silts Rana Re On ae Adc ae, We 301,255 
CPT RAT NG Or eit CNC 4, Uh HIERN Op eR nO.N Cua tle, SIGE TU RUC ame es ae en a 104,553 
WIOTIOE re 8 Ba) 0) CE A ca ae on a Un a 890 , 500 
INGWIOTHGINE Ol, ates hoch share eau ain OMNES Au Ce areata 1,903,116 
PLIOTOIR AL ose 45 edie, SMU Geetha’ shige. arate: SPR neues et ena ree $4,060,148 


Note:—The above total is net amount paid after recapture of 
subsidy from the following services: 


Prescottiand Oadernehurg Ae Sadie ad wealth ates teat 15,000 
Owen Sound—Manitoulin Island.............. 0... cee eee 30,447 
Lota) Retund 1953-1954 o..).5 ) Ay ah eos ee eee $ 45,447 


Park Steamship Company Limited 


The functions of this Company have continued to be carried out 
by the staff of the Commission whose three members are its sole 
Directors. 


There was no change during the past year in the number of 
vessels with which this Company is charged, these being five Stores 
Issuing Ships of which two are 10,000-ton deadweight Canadian type 
and three 10,000-ton deadweight Victory type. By agreement these 
five vessels, originally lent to the United Kingdom Ministry of Trans- 
port under Mutual Aid, may be retained indefinitely as long as they 
are required for use by the British Admiralty; no revenue accrues to 
the Company from their operations. 


During the year 1953 there was little activity although one 
waiver certificate was received under the Knock for Knock Agree- 
ment between the Governments of Canada and the United States 
of America making necessary the charging to reserve of $14,487.55. 
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It is hoped that in this coming year the remaining Hull Claims 
will be adjusted; however, there are minor claims resulting from the 
Company’s operations which are received from time to time and are 
generally subject to recovery from insurance underwriters. 


The Company continues to act as agent for Crown Assets Dis- 
posal Corporation in matters concerning ship sales and collection of 
outstanding mortgages. In addition the Company continues to act 
in an advisory capacity when required by the Corporation. 


The facilities of the Company are being maintained and could 
be expanded should the need arise. 


Canadian Vessel Construction Assistance Act 


During the year under review a total capital expenditure of 
$24,068,530.29 has been determined by the Commission as eligible 
for the benefits of accelerated depreciation provided by Section 3 
of the Act. The Act continues to encourage the building and con- 
version of ships of all types and sizes in Canadian shipyards. 


The number of capital cost applications processed and the 
expenditures covered by capital cost determinations for each fiscal 
year starting in 1950 are shown in Table VII. 

TABLE VII 
CANADIAN VESSEL CONSTRUCTION ASSISTANCE ACT 


Capital Cost Determinations in each Fiscal Year Since 1950 


Nini Canere icra CONVERSIONS OR Masor 


ALTERATIONS 
Year Expenditures Expenditures 
Number of Covered by Number of Covered by 
Applications Capital Cost Applications Capital Cost 
Processed Determinations Processed Determinations 
LE St GaeOrae DiseTPREE, See, 4. $ 3,348,310.96 17 $ 1,468,496. 33 
POO es voreuittc dels « es 23 10,566, 731.57 16 1,113,820.56 
10524. very ctor) asegey 36 28,109,011.75 21 4, 387,848.89 
EOS Ss. Wet. wae eee 68 20,855, 143.04 17 SL 213;, 30020 


The steady rise in the number of determinations each year 
indicates a greater interest in the benefits of the Act by the owners of 
small vessels. Had applications with respect to some large capital 
cost determinations not been delayed until after the close of the fiscal 
year the expenditures covered by capital cost determinations for 
1953 would have exceeded 1952. 
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North Atlantic Treaty Organization 


The Fifth Meeting of the Planning Board for Ocean Shipping 
was held in London in October, 1953. The Canadian delegation 
was headed by a Commissioner and included the President of the 
Canadian Shipowners Association as an adviser. 


The Commission as the agency responsible for the co-ordination 
of N.A.T.O. Shipping Plans in Canada keeps in continual touch with 
the Co-Chairmen of the Board in connection with interim planning 
matters and the Commission’s staff is represented on two Committees 
set up by the Planning Board. 


Inter-Governmental Maritime Consultative Organization (I.M.C.O.) 


The Chairman of the Commission is also Chairman of the 
Preparatory Commission for setting up this specialized agency of 
the United Nations as soon as the Convention signed at Geneva in 
1948 has been ratified by the requisite number of nations. 


This ratification has proceeded slowly and since there are a 
number of important international questions, such as safety of life 
at sea, tonnage measurement, oil pollution, etc., awaiting the setting 
up of this organization, a Conference was held in London in October, 
1953, at which the fourteen nations which had already ratified the 
Convention were represented. A Commissioner headed the Can- 
adian delegation. The meeting decided upon concerted arrangements 
for appealing to other nations to ratify the Convention in order that 
the Organization could be brought into being without further delay. 


Degaussing and Stiffening of Canadian Merchant Ships 


The Commission has continued its work as the co-ordinating 
agency for implementing the Government’s policy of stiffening and 
degaussing Canadian merchant ships. 


A conference on this subject was held in London under N.A.T.O. 
auspices in October, 1953, to discuss standards and general policy. 
The Canadian delegation was headed by a Commissioner. 


Up to the present, four ships have been fitted while under 
construction and seven others are in hand. Thirty-one ships have 
had their degaussing equipment repaired and equipment has been 
fitted in or is being arranged for eleven other ships. 


Military Movements 

The Commission has continued to act as the co-ordinating 
agency for the overseas shipping movements of Armed Services 
personnel and military cargo. 


These movements consist primarily of the transportation of 
troops and their dependents to and from Western Europe and of the 
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supplies required to maintain the Canadian forces in that area. In 
addition, the Commission supervises the allocation of Mutual Aid 
cargo for shipment to N.A.T.O. countries. In the year under 
review, the Commission, on behalf of the Department of National 
Defence, negotiated reductions in government military cargo rates 
to the United Kingdom, Western Europe and the Mediterranean 
region, and also obtained agreement to a simplified classification for 
government military cargo. 


For military cargo operations in Korea, the Commission ar- 
ranged for the charter of four Canadian-flag ships to the Department 
of National Defence, each for a period of four to five months. All 
four ships were engaged in Korean operations at March 31, 1954. 


Importation of Ships 

The Commission has continued to advise the Department of 
National Revenue upon applications for the suspension of Canadian 
coastal laws to permit the temporary operation of foreign-flag or 
foreign-built ships in the Canadian coasting trade. The Commission, 
in co-operation with the Department of Transport, advises the Minis- 
ter of Transport on the administration of Section 22 of the Canada 
Shipping Act relating to the registration of ships built outside of 
Canada. 


The Commission 


Mr. J.-C. Lessard, Department of Transport, who became 
Chairman of the Commission on December 13, 1950, resigned from 
the Commission on December 31, 1953. 


Mr. L. C. Audette, who had been a member of the Commission 
since its establishment, became Chairman on January 1, 1954. 


Mr. C. W. West, Deputy Minister of Transport, became a 
Commissioner on January 1, 1954. 


The Staff of the Commission on March 31st numbered 26 whose: 
annual salaries, together with the salaries paid to members of the 
Commission, amounted to $121,699.80. 


Dated at Ottawa the 24th day of June, 1954. 


Doe UDR, 
Chairman, 


ANGUS McGUGAN, 


Commissioner. 


CW RAVES 1 
Commissioner. 
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SIR, 


In conformity with the provisions of Section 13 of the Canadian 
Maritime Commission Act 1947, I have the honour to submit here- 
with the eighth report of the Canadian Maritime Commission, 
covering the period between April 1, 1954 and March 31, 1955. 


I have the honour to be, Sir, 
Your obedient servant, 
be GrAUDETTE: 
Chairman. 
Ottawa, 
June 27, 1955. 
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TABLE I 


CANADIAN MERCHANT FLEET 
(Ships of 1,000 Gross Tons and over) 


March 31, 1954 March 31, 1955 


No. Gross Tons No. Gross Tons 
Ocean-going Ships in Foreign Trade 
War-built cargo ships 
TU OOO OMNES ses oy Mae Bt a ee 18 128,739 5 35,872 
A UOTROMMETS Cauir eres. e Heo ae eee 7 20,511 7 20,511 
PPASSENGEL SUIS AT AER elie s ek eke Oe 1 9,034 — — 
DreseLCareo eis. o0ns coo waa chet el pie 3 20 , 236 3 20 , 236 
OEDEr Caree Sits Sc yc keen 4 ern Fuk ine 5 21,930 3 13,327 
34 200 , 450 18 89 ,946 
ANB OVS EON ea eis ent ae LR yer Mi ORL 13 123,581 9 114,134 
47 324,031 Sa 204 , 080 
Ships in Coasting Trade 
War-built cargo ships 
FO SOUG BONNER SNS oo adiers bil eo OG een eke 3 21,550 — — 
te FOO CONGERE NL, Sus ot oes ene eke 1 2,875 1 2,875 
Other passenger and dry-cargo ships........... 48 132,210 49 133,402 
52 156,635 50 136,277 
DATION Ss os deny Jo ate Gi Rh kD ato Bibiana 2 11 24,685 11 25.350 
63 181,320 61 161,636 
Lakes-and-St. Lawrence Canallers 
Dry-cargoishipeisn agen) Sens tery earns es 144 280,578 147 288,174 
RAIL OR GL ah ee ah OR Shs As eer ker Ay, aoe She 32 62; 152 34 65,330 
176 $427 1905 1 ASt 353,504 
Upper Lakers 
Dry-cargo and passenger ships................ 72 454 ,093 75 489 ,485 
EAMETS Ws ae ee eri ciao yccA dik tenn, teak ghee 2 257233 1 12,638 
74 479 , 326 76 502,123 
SUMMARY 
Dry-cargo and passenger ships.................... 302 1,091,756 (290 1,003,882 
SP AMIROER De tae ren SRG ete sale nao enemas aaa 58 235,051 55 217,461 
360 1,327,407 345 1,221,343 
SHips UNDER UNITED KINGDOM REGISTRY 
Retained under U.K. Registry................ Rye) 392,406 53 378,114 
dransterred to. UK aRewisteyy O26 G.c sain wk 41 281,410 45 309 , 450 
DUD DEY BRios. Oi Geel h oi. ae une ak ee ) 36,403 5 36,403 
101 710,219 <103 723,967 
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I. Shipping 


This report covers the period from April 1, 1954 to March 31, 
1955. During this period there was a reduction of sixteen in the 
number of war-built merchant ships of the 10,000 deadweight ton 
class on Canadian registry as a result of transfers to United King- 
dom registry under the transfer plan and sales abroad under the 
replacement plan. At the same time, there was a net increase of 
two in the number of Canadian-owned vessels transferred to United 
Kingdom registry after accounting for sales to foreign buyers. 
A passenger ship, employed since 1947 in bringing immigrants from 
Europe to Canada, and two deep-sea tankers were among ships 
sold abroad; a veteran cargo ship in the newsprint trade was dis- 
posed of for scrapping, and a Canadian-owned cargo ship on United 
Kingdom registry became a total loss after stranding. There was 
one notable addition to the Canadian ocean fleet with the com- 
pletion of the second of two 28,000 deadweight ton tankers built 
in Canada under the tonnage replacement plan. 


Table I, facing, shows the number and gross tonnage of mer- 
chant ships of 1,000 gross tons and over composing the Canadian 
merchant fleet on March 31, 1954 and March Sb: chOSS. Te awilli be 
seen that the most significant change over the twelve month period 
has been the diminution of Canadian-flag ocean-going shipping, 
pursuing a trend which began in 1949. Other than a few ships 
engaged in home-trade voyages and sporadic transatlantic voyages, 
there are now no Canadian-flag ships providing overseas trans- 
portation for passengers or cargo from Canadian ports. 


The inability of Canadian ships to survive in world-wide com- 
petition is due to inherent high operating costs in relation to those 
of major competitors and to the low level at which freight rates 
settled in 1949 and 1950 and again from 1952 until mid-1954. 
In August, 1954, freights began to climb steeply, and have since 
reached their highest point since the decline from the peaks reached 
during the Korean hostilities. The increase in time charter rates 
is illustrated graphically on page 6. 


By) 
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TIME CHARTER RATES 
FOR 10,000-TON OIL-BURNING STEAMERS 


(THREE-MONTH AVERAGES) 
CANADIAN DOLLARS PER DEADWEIGHT TON PER MONTH 


$4.00 $4.00 
$3.00 $3.00 
$2.00 $2.00 
$1.00 $1.00 


JAN APR JUL OCT JAN APR JUL OCT JAN 
MAR JUN SEP DEC MAR JUN SEP DEC MAR 


ti9is 1954 1955 


The upsurge in demand for shipping resulted largely from 
European, South American, and Japanese coal purchases, a resump- 
tion in the movement of grain, and, as usual in periods of greater 
than normal demand, from the need of the liner companies to turn 
to the time charter market for tonnage to meet their requirements. 
At the level of freights which has prevailed since August, 1954, 
the operation of the Canadian ships under United Kingdom registry 
should, in general, give their owners cause for satisfaction. With 
approaching obsolescence, however, war-built ships are gravitating 
towards the flags which offer low-taxation benefits; progressive 
owners in some maritime countries are deliberately eliminating the 
“TLibertys” and similar-type vessels from their fleets. 


Table II shows the distribution of the Canadian-flag merchant 
fleet according to age, and Table III, according to the country in 
which the ships were built. The 172 ships built after 1935, and 
therefore less than twenty years old, represent forty-six per cent of 
the total gross tonnage of the fleet. Twenty-eight per cent of the 
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tonnage is between twenty and thirty-four years old, and twenty-six 
per cent is thirty-five years old or more. As the economical life 
expectancy of a vessel employed in salt water trades is about twenty 
years, and in fresh water trades, about thirty-five years, these 
statistics indicate a high degree of obsolescence in the merchant 
fleet. The preponderance of vessels built in the period 1921 to 1930, 
consisting mostly of canal-size ships designed for the existing 
fourteen-foot St. Lawrence canals, constitutes a special problem in 
‘block obsolescence’; their replacement must necessarily take 
account of the changed conditions which will come about with 
the St. Lawrence Seaway. 


Since November, 1953, when the Government decided to permit 
additional transfers of Canadian-owned ships to United Kingdom 
registry, twenty-four ships have been transferred, thirteen of them 
in the period covered by this report. 


The replacement plan continued in operation during the year 
and thirteen ships were sold under its provisions, resulting in a 
net increase in escrow funds of $6,549,509.36. Funds held in escrow 
under the replacement plan were used to finance the building of 
an ocean-going ship destined for employment on the West Coast. 
Since the commencement of the plan in 1948, the sale of ships has 
resulted in the placing in escrow of a total of $57,232,210.30 of which 
$17,526,000 has been used or allocated for the building of two 
large tankers and one ocean-going dry cargo vessel in Canadian 
shipyards, the acquisition of five dry cargo ships and the moderniza- 
tion of fifteen existing freight vessels embracing conversion to oil, 
modifications to cargo capacity, the fitting of improved type pro- 
pellers and stiffening to increase deadweight capacity. In addition 
escrow funds totalling $29,111,000 have been used to contribute to 
the building or improvement of lake and coastal vessels, including 
one self-unloading collier, eleven bulk carriers, seven tankers, two 
tugs, one dipper dredge, one tow barge, one lake collier and one 
passenger ferry. 


On March 31, 1955, a total sum of $10,591,000 was held in 
escrow under the Replacement Plan. 
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IT. Shipbuilding and Ship-Repairing 


Shipbuilding 

During 1954 the Canadian shipbuilding industry delivered 
forty-two vessels, particulars of which are given in Table IV. 
Twenty-eight of these ships were for private domestic account, 
three for departments of the Federal Government, and one for the 
Provincial Government of British Columbia. The remaining ten 
were ships for the Royal Canadian Navy. In contrast with previous 
years, no ships were built for export. Among the ships delivered 
for private domestic account were the two largest Upper Lake 
bulk freighters ever built in a Canadian shipyard, the SS. T.R. 
McLAGAN, 696-9 feet in length between perpendiculars, and the 
SS. SCOTT MISENER, 668-1 feet in length. Each vessel can 
carry more than 800,000 bushels of grain in its holds and has been 
designed to navigate the St. Lawrence Seaway. 


Of the twenty-eight vessels delivered for private domestic 
account, the Pacific Coast built twelve, all scows or barges of the 
non-propelled type, ranging in gross tonnage from 468 to 3,740 
totalling in all 12,528 gross tons. The Great Lakes accounted for 
ten vessels, five of which were self-propelled bulk freighters, one an 
auto passenger ferry and four non-propelled vessels, totalling in all 
62,723 gross tons. The St. Lawrence shipyards contributed six 
ships to the total of twenty-eight: two canallers, one ocean-going 
cargo ship, one ocean-going tanker, an auto passenger ferry, and a 
tug, totalling 33,045 gross tons. No new ships for domestic account 
were built in the Maritimes by any of the shipyards reporting to 
the Commission. 


Building for Government departments other than the Royal 
Canadian Navy accounted for four vessels, one on the Pacific 
Coast, 510 gross tons, two on the St. Lawrence, totalling 1,905 
gross tons, and one on the Atlantic Coast, 532 gross tons, for a 
grand total of 2,947 gross tons. On the naval side, ten vessels were 
delivered, three on the Pacific Coast, three on the Great Lakes, 
two on the St. Lawrence, and two on the Atlantic Coast. Nine of 
these vessels were minesweepers, the remaining vessel, the Arctic 
icebreaker LABRADOR. Approximate total value of ships delivered 
in 1954 was $93,049,673. 


These figures show a marked improvement over the previous 
year’s totals and, with the single exception of the year 1948, con- 
stitute a post-war record. Compared with 1953 there was an increase 
of over 59,000 in the gross tonnage of ships delivered. This repre- 
sents a gain of 114 per cent without taking into account the naval 
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vessels, whose displacement tonnage may not be revealed in this 
report. If a comparison is made with the two previous years it 
will be seen that the tonnage delivered last year was greater than 
in 1952 and considerably in excess of that delivered in 1951. The 
dollar value of vessels delivered during 1954 rose by more than 
$48,750,000, or 110 per cent. 


In making such comparisons, it should be remembered that the 
value of tonnage delivered in any one year is rarely a true measure 
of the dollar value of work done in that year since the construction 
of merchant ships usually extends over a two-year period and naval 
vessels are rarely completed in under several years. 


Ship-Repatring 


In the ship-repairing branch of the industry, 1,850 merchant 
ships were repaired. The Pacific Coast had 521 vessels, aggregating 
2,255,295 gross tons, the Great Lakes 188 vessels, 535,189 gross 
tons, St. Lawrence area 547 vessels, 1,386,752 gross tons, and the 
Atlantic Coast 594 vessels, 2,113,276 gross tons, a grand total of 
6,290,512 gross tons, with 19 yards reporting. Sixty-two naval 
vessels were refitted, repaired, drydocked, or had reconditioning 
completed during the year. Once again, as was the case during the 
past two years, the value of ship repairs in the St. Lawrence and 
Atlantic Coast areas was augmented by reason of the naval recon- 
struction programme undertaken late in 1951. This consisted in the 
refit and reconstruction of 16 bangor class minesweepers and the 
refit and conversion of 20 river class frigates at an estimated cost 
of $70,000,000. During 1954 the Commission’s recommendation 
resulted in the allocation of contracts for the refit and conversion 
of five additional river class frigates. The total value of merchant 
and naval repair work completed in 1954 amounted to $38,144,528. 
Compared with 1953, this constitutes a decrease of $12,952,620, 
Of2ou.. 

Naval Merchant Dollar Value 


PAC CUE OAS sis), ek Ne dors ade coats 8 521 $ 5,037,300 
Seg Dag RtoN do Ne ae eo De RAUL OP ie Ae Oma IR 1 188 Si 216125! 
ee CTICE Ney Fl cen Mic area asi 8 547 14,108,262 
CLAN GASP ts ye ead eA eas ee 45 594 R722 719 
62 1,850 $38,144,528 
Employment 


During the first few months of 1954, the industry continued to 
enjoy a relatively high level of employment, but the completion of 
several large merchant vessels in the Great Lakes and St. Lawrence 


shipyards resulted in a considerable reduction in the labour force 
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in these areas. As may be seen from the following, this more than 
offset a slight increase in employment in the other two shipbuilding 
areas. Average monthly employment in the industry (19 yards 
reporting) was 15,500, a decrease of 21% compared with 1953. 


AVERAGE MONTHLY EMPLOYMENT IN THE CANADIAN 
SHIPBUILDING INDUSTRY 


Number of 
Yards Pacific Great St. Atlantic 

Reporting Coast Lakes Lawrence Coast Total 
1946 16 4,988 2,148 6,272 2,991 16,399 
1947 16 4,119 1,485 8,874 2,657 17,135 
1948 16 2,949 2,308 8,045 1,976 15,278 
1949 16 1,496 2,168 4,230 1,937 9,831 
1950 17 1,100 2,202 3,892 1,336 8,530 
1951 19 2,080 2,803 Bade 1,913 12 ,033 
1952 19 27995 3,591 8,092 2,909 17,187 
1953 20 2,547 3,082 10,490 3,511 19,630 
1954 19 Pa ase) 1,994 7,407 3,544 15,500 


Ouilook 


The estimated capital cost of new building in preparation or 
under construction as of March 31, 1955, amounted to approxi- 
mately $239,557,687. This sum represents orders for vessels divided 
among the four shipbuilding areas as follows: 


Other 
Naval Govt. Merchant Dollar Value 


Pacie Coast) fer eT ek 16 4 12 $ 80,624,777 
Great ET alecie. wii. GELS bis 1 1 6 9,022,500 
Se. awrence:. PGi. eine Bod 13 9 2 103 ,909 , 860 
Atlantic Goast... 6 as ies ees 8 4 —- 46 ,000 , 550 

38 18 20 $239 , 557,687 


Tables VI and VII which follow give particulars of the twenty 
merchant vessels, eighteen government vessels, and thirty-eight 


naval vessels in preparation or under construction as of March 31, 
1955. 


Included in the foregoing figures are twelve scows, eight cargo 
or passenger vessels, and eighteen miscellaneous Government vessels, 
valued at $23,235,758, being the only new shipbuilding orders 
placed in 1954. Ships which may be delivered in 1955 are for the 
most part the result of orders placed several years ago and instead 
of indicating a healthy condition in the industry, they reflect current 
decreasing employment trends due to lack of new orders. The 
Commission feels that this situation will continue to deteriorate 
until sufficient ship construction is available to provide a reasonable 
continuity of employment. 
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TABLE VII 


NAVAL VESSELS IN PREPARATION OR UNDER CONSTRUCTION 
IN MAJOR CANADIAN SHIPYARDS 
MARCH 31, 1955 


Builder No. and Type of Vessel 
PaciFIC COAST 
Yarrows Limited, Esquimalt, B.C..... RE ie Petra 1 A/S Escort Vessel 
1 Minesweeper 
1 Ammunition Lighter 
1 Inner Patrol Vessel 
Victoria Machinery Depot Co. Ltd., Victoria, B.C... A/S Escort Vessel 
Minesweeper 
Water Boat 


Inner Patrol Vessels 


Burrard Dry Dock Co. Ltd., North Vancouver, B.C. A/S Escort Vessels 
Crane Lighter 


Derrick Scow 


fon me OO pe ee 
lo | 


GREAT LAKES 
Port Arthur Shipbuilding Co. Ltd., Port Arthur, Ont.. 1 Minesweeper 


St. LAWRENCE 


Canadian Vickers Limited, Montreal, P.Q.......... 3 A/S Escort Vessels 
Marinetindustries Etd., Sorel P.O. oo ens ees ne 2 A/S Escort Vessels 
1 Minesweeper 
2 Ammunition Lighters 
Geo. T. Davie & Sons Ltd., Lauzon, Levis, P.Q Minesweeper 
Loop Layer 
Modified Norton Tug 


Davie Shipbuilding Ltd., Lauzon, Levis, P.Q........ 1 A/S Escort Vessel 
1 


Minesweeper 


eocrce 


ae 


ATLANTIC COAST 


Saint John Dry Dock Co. Ltd., East Saint John, N.B. 1 Crane Lighter 
2 Modified Norton Tugs 


Halifax Shipyards Jtd., Halifax, NiSs.... 5.302 «swe 3 A/S Escort Vessels 
Fereuson Industries’ Ltd., Pictou, N.S.d. «oles % oboe « 1 Derrick Scow 
1 Power Barge 
8 
DOUG stk oe Ea eles 38 


Ships built in Canada 1914-1953 


With the cooperation of the shipbuilding industry, the Com- 
mission last year compiled a statistical record of the number and 
tonnage of steel self-propelled merchant and naval vessels built in 
Canadian shipyards during each of the forty years extending from 
1914 to 1953. These statistics, which include the deliveries of various 


wartime shipyards no longer in existence, are given in Table VIII 
below. 
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NUMBER AND TONNAGE OF STEEL SELF-PROPELLED MERCHANT AND 
NAVAL VESSELS DELIVERED BY CANADIAN SHIPYARDS 1914-1953. 


Tanker 
Gross 
No. Tons 


Total 


Merchant Vessels 


Da a a a nn Le ee En 


Gross 


No. Tons 


Total 
Naval Vessels 


Displ. 
Tons 


Sins Tee ee ee ne es 


ete: |e! *, apene «0's 


eth Sh Sh ey key wide <6. 6: ey a en er 


6 40, Ge # Te le) 6 ee le: 6) 6 


jogs 8 6 wil @ © 016 « 6 «8 


CO) a COE he | 6 elie atte ce |s 


S.6 10 6! 6) Ie. @\ 6) e160 we) a) '6 


Pe, ole) @ etf'e re (0 lee » ‘se « 


oe ee we ele eo ew ow ww 


O'S) Rie) (6: JO, 6a Ss! 6 6) 8) ee (6) 


Fee <0 | fe es of OEM ala ‘e 


Oe) a: ie oe MeP 10, Sie 6. ete le a 


CF ere) 16! \Il fe se) 18, ‘elma hetie 6 


see ee ele we we ew ew ww 


S) fe! Te) ele ie Fo) ew le! ie) 8) wt 6 


e9 me, 6) 6! ‘al [Paneuiay byes wife 


© Be 6 6.6 Ye we © 6 e608 


1) 1,585 

i het i542 

1] 1,610 

1] 2,238 
Me eat 200) 
13 | 69,559 
ag ba ag 
gd og aaa. 
oe Ouest. 983" 
24,319 


PASTA Re 
17,845 


Cargo 

Passenger 
Gross 

No. Tons 
4} 8,843 

2 9,471 

1 600 

1 795 

3 3,378 

1 6,328 

2 | 14,028 
orl pecs ae 
1 5 , 889 

1 So! 

1 348 
ee asain, 
Teo honot 

4 7,958 

4} 15,255 

Sun bG. 552 

1 5,074 


24,916 
733 
21,770 
20 , 580 
49,703 
99 ,188 
62 ,095 
76,661 
9,417 
6,053 
15, 997 
13,990 
20,325 
16,458 
17,261 
20,404 
12,905 
6,992 
2,231 


ceatee cin tun tacee ase  eiiemie ee Loko) (a) ast nos al ei ce) es Peels! ‘ayo uel sane. sie lie Le cw ienlellin\ aie len celta on em anit ver “oi 16) Mer Ueuen aeiah vs) Nc 


1 Dot 


eS) 
3,820 
1,958 
%, 239 
8,310 
602 ,045 
971,791 
774,384 
186,774 
52,028 
83,607 
1324363 
66,758 
39,459 
“ 29 , 393 
8 81,005 
74,631 


11,716 
75,228 
3,600 
9,421 
16,085 


ee; fe) 6) (en 6 |b 0) eh ieee? a 6:18 
eis Or eh ee Sele le) ca, (or wile 
Se ie (eer eo Le 6 & 6 is «8 6 'e 
© 9) Ouee ede Bette. 676) a! in mie 
Fee eer ee Niere. sw Sis lets 
oa) e)'8) 9) Jel © ole, lege 8) @ 
6 Vee ea) elie, @  Bhce es 8 
oO ere atte) elle. ewe" wis: 
ee, Ke) he) 0 Ke Sie e Jeo 2 he & 


CEA Sw oe SY Ser! A hci 


Se Onley wALaole Be verie /ei 6 6 6! 16, 
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Soh. e) Seed 6 ie: 8) @ ie! *)-@ 
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Cargo 

Gross 

No. Tons 
2 16,073 
1 733 
4 15,672 
4 15,318 
18 47,320 
25 99 ,188 
14 57,855 
15 67-190 
2 9,417 
3 4,810 
2 15,397 
4 13,195 
6 16,947 
5 10,130 
5 3y200 
7 20,404 
i, 11,664 
1 1,103 
1 pr231 
1 7,131 
84 | 602,045 
139 | 940,589 
109 704,825 
38 186,774 
26 34,769 
16 46,316 
Al 115,566 
16 51,503 
10 20,754 
6 55,730 
8 47,198 
620 | 3,240,080 


199,637 


52 1169,242 


3,608,959 


MERCHANT AND NAVAL VESSELS DELIVERED IN PRINCIPAL 
SHIPBUILDING AREAS, 1914-1953 


a 


Or rrr | eee eee eee le 


Cargo 
No. God. 
Peet ic COASt a he bu 201.9 45010509 
kereat Lakes! 054 Fe", 89 315,080 
Se Lawrence! P00. 2. 224 1,083,055 
Atlantic Coast. 01:41; 40 122 ,566 
Potal, cates) 4 620 3,240,080 


—————— SS — — Oe, OSS SS er ESS 


Summary: 711 Merchant Ships—3,608 ,959 gross tons. 


782 Naval Vessels 798,643 displ. tons. 


Tanker 
No. Gil. 
12 86,395 
17 76,967 
9 34°715 
1 1,500 
39 =: 199 , 637 


Cargo 
Passenger 
No. Gur 
is 21 y (30 
4 10,545 
38 124,036 
§ 12,931 
32 1695242 


74 
131 


298 , 286 
136,725 
350 , 282 
11 13,350 


798 ,643 


III. General 


Coasting Trade of Canada 


Preliminary estimates of the volume of freight traffic in the 
coasting trade indicate a decline in 1954 from the previous year, 
largely explained by a reduction of one-third in clearances of grain 
from the Canadian lakehead. At the eight seaports administered 
by the National Harbours Board a continuation of the upward 
trend in the tonnage of domestic cargo is reported. 


Approximately 74 per cent of the total tonnage of cargo in 
the coasting trade in 1954 was carried in ships registered outside 
Canada, ships of United Kingdom registry having loaded about 
half a million tons more than in 1953. In the seaborne domestic 
movement of coal from Cape Breton Island, ships registered in the 
United Kingdom were used to carry 75 per cent of the tonnage. 


Forty-four British Commonwealth ships registered outside 
Canada engaged in the coasting trade in 1954, compared with 
thirty-six in 1953. Fifteen were ships of over 5,000 gross register 
tons each, fifteen were between 2,000 and 5,000 tons, and fourteen 
were under 2,000 tons. Sixteen engaged in coasting liner services, 
twenty-two in bulk cargo operations, and six as itinerant traders. 


The major commodities, and their portion of the total tonnage, 
carried in the coasting trade in 1953 were as follows: 


Short Tons 
Cargo 000’s % 

POAC Ramer soko SCAU me fl Rae Toke sa deg ale 4 tekken cease MMe 12 ,934-3 37-4 

2. Petroleum oils and products............-.++--5- 5,716-4 16-5 

82 PUD WOO ten: wae ton » viv aldemrees Qi leon ois parang he ae 2,766°1 8-0 

it Cel BEE COKE. UP E sch dtemole es aa Bed la ole fe etn ba 2,240-4 6-5 

Se Logie EUR Sens Sb ci isi! ik AG sie sos el at verte 1,553-9 4-5 

6: Sand, gravel and Stone... .... ode. ieee eletins a, 1,247-5 3-6 

Mh eee RAN UM aie itle eweale eee 8 oly UR See. a 1 125<2 3-3 

Animes tenner yr mieten ny ee wn he hie aioe e ke eee eae hls ® 9 1-9 

Di Hogred Teel, 822s HR ee sie oss ee SE ed 615-0 1-8 

TE ON TROT rie Sie ts aoe aR alae h nck Oy alot RID STORIE teh inOee 414-4 1-2 
14; “Non-ferrousimetallic ores. icin hin enk « Ae tee 365-3 Lek 
12. Newsprint and papers. ..5. i054 4 ev. wags pile be Cees 249-9 0-7 
156 Coven a gare sano ak ond WR Rin es Rec e s 2302 0-7 
$4 ratribett GA METLOEE cic 6. oa sides och sa wh area eee 185-1 0-5 
15 “All other carga sinicud.. SOREN Seo dine sony as 4,248-3 1273 
34,544-9 100-0 


Direct Trade between the Great Lakes and Overseas 


There were eleven steamship lines operating regular ocean ser- 
vices to and from the Great Lakes in 1954. Including liners and 
tramps, ninety-nine ships, none of which was under Canadian or 


oa 
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United States registry, made 275 trips from overseas ports to the 
Great Lakes. The registries of the vessels were as shown hereunder: 


Number Number 


Registry of Ships of Trips 
a 8 ed saat a eaten 6 Nello) LAR Se) ARAN ne 39 101 
ORR ME LRGs Macrae ae NT eae 33 86 
PA eis xt pilin Galt eae ON IE RUA LMI Ce 12 35 
Eye SEES Ea Mea ts aR Rone ecm In 9 32 
RPG sicia inkss weln gos iy tas PROSE CO CU eRe 4 14 
Pete as CREM es MORN Py etek 2 7 

99 275 


It appears at present that at least seventeen lines will operate 
regular ocean services to and from the Great Lakes in 1959 Mary 
of these lines may be considered to be exploring and establishing 
themselves in the trade prior to the opening of the St. Lawrence 
Seaway. 


Records 


The Commission has kept records of freight market fixtures 
and indices, of the movements and employment of Canadian-owned 
ships, of liner-berth services from Canada, and of other matters of 
continuing interest. These records provide statistical data for 
various studies. 


Table IX which follows shows the shipping services maintained 
from Canada during 1954. 
TABLE IX 
LINER SERVICES FROM CANADA, 1954 


SSS8S8M8MMS9898980””©0ESSSSSMM SS 


7 Average 
: umber and Nationality Sailings 
Service of Lines per 
Month 
a i ah 
St. Lawrence and Atlantic Ports to the 
United Kingdom and Eire............. 10 British 1 Irish 
2 Canadian* 1 Italian 
1 Dutch 1 Norwegian 
1 Greek 1 Panamanian 38 
St. Lawrence and Atlantic Ports to North} 2 British 1 Greek 
and Northwest Europe................ 2 Canadian 1 Italian 
2. Dutch 3 Norwegian 
1 French 1 Panamanian 
2 German 2 Swedish zt 
Great Lakes Ports to the United Kingdom..| 1 British 1 Norwegian 
1. Canadian* 1 Swedish 7 
Great Lakes Ports to North and Northwest] 1 Dutch 1 Norwegian 
LSPS 0 ay Aes CG an a mn ner Ue 1 German 2 Swedish 19 
Pacific Coast Ports to the United Kingdom] 3 British 1 German 
and North and Northwest Europe...... 1 British/Dutch 2 Japanese 
1 Canadian* 2 Norwegian 
1 Danish 1 Swedish 
1 French 17 
St. Lawrence and Atlantic Ports to the! 1 British/German/Egyptian 
meediterranean thy} fWde paiyt wih gisita | 1 Canadian* 1 Italian 
1 Israeli 4 
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TABLE I1X—Concluded 
LINER SERVICES FROM CANADA, 1954—Concluded 


nnn ian 


Average 
Servi Number and Nationality Sailings 
vB ea of Lines per 
Month 
NG Dae Samer cine 2 “Sram ee We, thee were ers SLe 
Great Lakes and St. Lawrence Ports to the 
Wher iteevaneit cw ui ta de foo eee pore: 1 British 1 French 5 
Pacific Coast Ports to the Mediterranean... 1 Italian 1 
St. Lawrence and Atlantic Ports to the} 1 American 1 Swedish 
CATIA cs ae ee inch ase Ton ate mh 3 Canadian* 1 Venezuelan 
1 Colombian/Ecuadorean 
1 German 19 
Great Lakes Ports to the Caribbean...... 1 American 1 German #3 
Pacific Coast Ports to the Caribbean...... 1 American 1 Panamanian 
2 Canadian* 1 Japanese 4 
St. Lawrence and Atlantic Ports to West, 
South and Base Africa. cia. ogee: 1 British 1 Norwegian 2 
Pacific Coast Ports to South and East} 1 Dutch/Norwegian 
REGAL Pi te. Fe Ieee eee 8 1 Japanese y. 
St. Lawrence and Atlantic Ports to India 
and Persian Gti ct inte < tae ee ees 1 British 1 
Pacific Coast Ports to India and Persian 
aia bre ok ee eae Ter ies a ietath ls Reale vg 1 Dutch/Norwegian 2 
St. Lawrence and Atlantic Ports to the 
East Coast of South America.......... 2 American 1 Argentine 4 
Pacific Coast Ports to the West Coast of] 1 American 1 Japanese 
South AMericas oo. /aniolss saeak os a = 1 Chilean 1 Norwegian** 5 
**(and via Straits of Magellan to the 
East Coast of South America) 
Pacific Coast Ports to the East Coast of 
Sith PAIGOLICA. > 6 hoa en eee Misc te, 2 American Ve 
St. Lawrence and Atlantic Ports to Aus- 
tralia and New Zealand.............-. 1 British 2 
Pacific Coast Ports to Australia and New| 1 American 1 New Zealand 
FoAsland (20 0G. Se Hk awe 1 Australian 1 Swedish 
1 British 3 
St. Lawrence and Atlantic Ports to the Far} 2 British 1 Dutch 
| ET OIE Sea EN AIURIS .°0 5" Se, AA 1 Danish 1 French 5 
Pacific Coast Ports to the Far East....... 3 American 1 Japanese 
1 British 2 Norwegian 
1 Danish 1 Norwegian/ 
Swedish 12 
Pacific Coast Ports to the Hawaiian Islands.| 1 American 2 
Pacific Coast Ports to South Sea Islands....| 1 Norwegian Every 4 
: months 
Pacific Coast Ports to California......... 1 Norwegian 2 
1 American 1 eastbound 


Round the World from Atlantic Ports.... 
- 1 westbound 


2 ee ee ane ee ee SR Ee eee ee ae 


* Most Canadian lines chartered non-Canadian ships to furnish or to augment the 
cargo liner service. 
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Table X below shows particulars of the participation of Can- 
adian and other shipping in Canada’s overseas trade in each of 
the years 1947 to 1953. 


TABLE X 


CANADIAN-FLAG PARTICIPATION IN THE CARRIAGE OF CANADA'S 
OVERSEAS TRADE 


Dry CarGco ONLY 
(Trade with or via the United States of America excluded) 


1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 1953 


ey 


Total Dry Cargo Exports and 
Imports, tons of 2,000 pounds 


MUG COTIMLIRIAS oo sks a ees 16,327 *'15 , 108* 17,046 “15,342 (21,570 125,614 (245837 
Percentage carried— 

—in Canadian-flag ships..... 20-2 17-9 13-6 9-9 7-9 6-4 4.3 

—in United Kingdom ships... 45-2 46-3 43-1 48-8 40-6 35-4 34-0 

—in ships of other flags...... 34-6 35-8 43-3 41-3 51-5 58-2 61-7 


Steamship Subventions 


In accordance with the terms of the Canadian Maritime Com- 
mission Act, the Commission continued to administer steamship 
subventions voted by Parliament. 


During the fiscal year 1954-55 subventions were administered 
for coastal and inland waters only. 


Coastal services aided by subvention comprised one service on 
the Pacific Coast, two on the Great Lakes and twenty-five on the 
River and Gulf of St. Lawrence and the East Coast, and, in addi- 
tion, ten different routes covering the Coast of Newfoundland and 
Labrador Coast served by vessels operated by the Canadian National 
Railways. All services were surveyed and vessels inspected. 


Subsidy for one East Coast service was discontinued as no 
longer essential but subsidy for one new service was added. 


Five applications for increase in subsidy payments were received 
during the year. The Commission recommended increases in three 
instances and declined two. Subsidy was reduced in one instance. 


Eight applications were received for subsidy assistance for new 
services; of these, two were recommended; one was effected by 
extending an existing service. 


At the conclusion of the fiscal year the Commission recom- 
mended that two services be amalgamated, thereby reducing the 
amount of subsidy required and improving the facilities for that 
part of the service where traffic was increasing. 
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The subsidies paid during the year amounted to $4,064,939 
representing an increase of $4,791. Table XI shows provincial and 
interprovincial distribution of subsidy payments 

TABLE XI 
SUBSIDIZED STEAMSHIP SERVICES 


Interprovincial Services 
Between Quebec, Prince Edward Island and Nova Scotia... $ 120,000 


Between Nova Scotia and Prince Edward Island.......... 158,000 
Between Nova Scotia and New Brunswick............... 33,000 
Between New Brunswick and Quebec............00cee eee 79 ,000 
Provincial Services 

British COA Ais Mita x Gr ed oo ete ee es White ie eee 325,000 
New PGunewitk eet ete vin We 2 al aa Ree ee 101,600 
IN OVE DOORS ial atate hun ar eet he plata ete eikin oe wae erties ete 284 ,000 
DET ATE eG RAMNC IOUS dled WYGLa) bteds ee ee we rag sein tie Gy Sena ee 116,511 
Cpe ee es sc AONE CL SA eee soe RE Lp sl oie cereale 891,566 
INGWIOUO IAN Bios Ee. dl wie colo eo eee a es rae 1,956,262 

DOTA eiiee Gian re $4 ,064 ,939 


NotEeE:—The above total is the net amount after recapture of sub- 
sidy as follows:— 


PVCSCOUT ANG OCCENSDUT ee, fk Seni let aes nen, MaDe 15,000 
Owen Soundiand Manitoulin Island... ocscigd se ei Oe on 18,489 
Ota IRGLUNG Toe Se ce Dien poate eae as $ 33,489 


Park Steamship Company Limited 


The functions of this Company have continued to be carried 
out by the staff of the Commission whose three members are its 
sole directors. 


During the year under review the last outstanding waiver cer- 
tificate was received under the Knock for Knock Agreement between 
the Governments of Canada and the United States; also during this 
period the Company’s last remaining hull claim was adjusted. 


Minor claims resulting from previous operations will undoubt- 
edly be received from time to time; while these will mainly be 
recoverable from insurance underwriters it will be necessary to 
finance the settlements and absorb the collection costs. 


The Company continues to be charged with five Stores Issuing 
ships which, by agreement, may be retained by the United Kingdom 
as long as they are required by the British Admiralty. No revenue 
accrues to the Company from these vessels which were originally 
lent to the United Kingdom Ministry of Transport under mutual aid. 


The Company does not employ any salaried officers or staff 
and its functions continue to be carried out by the staff of the 
Canadian Maritime Commission. 
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Canadian Vessel Construction Assistance Act 


During the fiscal year ended March 31, 1955, sixty-eight capital 
cost expenditures in the amount of $21,769,785.26 have been deter- 
mined by the Commission under Section 3 of the Act. 


Table XII below listing the number and value of capital cost 
determinations since 1950 shows that the number of determinations 
in 1954 was seventeen less than in 1953, which represents a 
$2,298,745.03 drop in valuation. This decrease in the total, in spite 
of an increase of $839,868.28 in the value of determinations for 
conversions or major alterations, shows that the decrease in the 
determinations of new construction which was first indicated in 
1953 has further decreased in 1954. It must be recognized that 
this table is concerned only with applications voluntarily made by 
Canadian owners of Canadian registered ships for the benefits of 
the Act. The table cannot therefore be taken as a measure of 
the actual shipbuilding or conversion work which takes place in 
Canadian shipyards. 

TABLE XII 
CANADIAN VESSEL CONSTRUCTION ASSISTANCE ACT 


Capital Cost Determinations in each Fiscal Year since 1950 


New Construction Conversions or 
Major Alterations 
Year ERR rt. Pawan Weed aR 
Number of Dollar Value Number of Dollar Value 
Determinations of Determinations of 
made Determinations made Determinations 

$ cts $ cts 
BOBO Re Ba ae es 4 3,348,310 96 17 1,468,496 33 
SOS Fe le tae: 23 10,566,731 57 16 1,113,820 56 
UNG An petal aay ade pe 36 28,109,011 75 21 4,387,848 89 
BS Set ie rede Winks, 68 20,855,143 04 17 3,213,387 25 


Rae Ce te 49 175716,,529. 73 19 4,053,255 33 


North Atlantic Treaty Organization 


There has been no meeting of the Planning Board for Ocean 
Shipping during the period under report, but the sixth meeting of 
the Board is scheduled to take place in Washington during the 
first week of May, 1955. The Commission, as the agency for 
co-ordinating NATO shipping plans in Canada, has kept in touch 
with the co-chairman of the Board and a number of matters have 
been dealt with during the year, including the work of two com- 
mittees on which Canada is represented by members of the Com- 
mission’s staff. 
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Inter-Governmental Maritime Consultative Organization (I.M.C.O.) 


The ratification of the Convention signed at Geneva in 1948 
has proceeded slowly; now only four more countries are required 
to deposit their ratifications before the Convention comes into force. 
It is expected that these may be received during 1955. The Chair- 
man of the Commission, being also Chairman of the Preparatory 
Committee, will be called upon to arrange the first assembly of 
the Organization within three months from the date on which the 
Convention comes into force. 


Degaussing and Stiffening of Canadian Merchant Ships 


The Commission has continued its work as co-ordinating agency 
for implementing the Government’s policy of stiffening and degaus- 
sing Canadian merchant ships. 


During the year under report, seven ships were taken in hand 
for fitting degaussing and work on fifteen others was completed. 


Miltary Movements 


The Commission has continued to act as co-ordinating agency 
for overseas shipping movements of armed services personnel and 
military cargo. 

These movements, during the year, have been primarily the 
transportation of troops to and from Europe and of their dependents 
to Western Europe, and of the supplies required to maintain Cana- 
dian forces in that area. 


In addition the Commission supervises the allocation of mutual 
aid cargo for shipment to allied countries. The four Canadian-flag 
ships which were under charter to the Department of National 
Defence on April 1, 1954, for Korean operations, completed their 
charters and no other charters were arranged for these operations. 


The Coasting Laws of Canada 


The Commission has continued to advise the Department of 
National Revenue upon applications for the suspension of the 
Canadian coasting laws to permit the temporary operation of 
foreign-flag or foreign-built ships in the Canadian coasting trade. 
Before suggesting that approval be given to any individual appli- 
cation every effort is made to ascertain that no eligible ship suitable 
for the service required is available. 


Importation of Ships to Canadian Registry 


The Commission provides the Chairman of a special committee 
set up to advise the Minister of Transport on the administration 
of Section 22 of the Canada Shipping Act relating to the registra- 
tion of ships built outside of Canada. 
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The Staff of the Commission on March 31, 1955, numbered 
twenty-three whose annual salaries, together with salaries paid to 
members of the Commission, amounted to $126,106.69. 


Dated at Ottawa the 27th day of June, 1955. 


Dee AUDE PTE: 


Chairman. 
ANGUS McGUGAN, 
Commussioner. 
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Commissioner. 
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EDMOND CLOUTIER, C.M.G., 0.A., D.8.P. 
QUEEN'S PRINTER AND CONTROLLER OF STATIONERY 
OTTAWA, 1955 


The Honourable GEORGE C. MARLER, P.C., Whee 
Minister of Transport, 
Ottawa. 


SIR, 


In conformity with the provisions of Section 13 of the Canadian 
Maritime Commission Act 1947, I have the honour to submit here- 
with the ninth report of the Canadian Maritime Commission, 
covering the period between April 1, 1955 and March 31, 1956. 


I have the honour to be Sir, 


Your obedient servant, 


DO UOTE BEG 
Chairman. 


Ottawa, 
June 28, 1956. 


TABLE I 


CANADIAN MERCHANT FLEET 
(Ships of 1,000 Gross Tons and Over) 


March 31, 1955 


March 31, 1956 


No. Gross Tons No. Gross Tons 
Ocean-going Ships in Foreign Trade 
War-built cargo ships 
10 OOO tonnete ros ylrkak cannes as eee 5 35,872 5 35,872 
A TOO COMMER a 5c EASA ee eee ene 7 20,511 6 17,650 
Pasebriger eins, 6925 42 oos 2 ties Hate viet he eee — — — — 
Diesel (Carre slise 6k boa ae ee eek ok cr eee 3 20 , 236 3 20 , 236 
Other Cardo Shing ceca ii nis oh pide sae mene ee 3 13,327 a 13 327 
18 89,946 17 87,085 
PL AUCOLS oad co's Partie we ahs A Le Ox Fire a Pe aiarcbts 9 114,134 8 96,251 
27 204 ,080 25 183,336 
Ships in Coasting Trade 
War-built cargo ships 
20:00 Comer ee ests chek, seen te —_ — — — 
A 7OO tonaers NATE SPS. EA 8 1 2876 — — 
Other passenger and dry cargo ships........... 49 133,402 57 174,434 
50 136,277 57 174,434 
Ta Wera Uy aye eee ae ee & erties mia geet te | 25,359 8 19,690 
61 161,636 65 194,124 
Lakes and St. Lawrence Canallers 
Diy-Careo, GRIDS os ci hot aos dele bea 90 per rations 4k 147 288,174 152 299 ,932 
Tanlvere sor oo bilan gah wipe ots cue tered ae 34 65,330 | 71,969 
181 353,504 189 371,901 
Upper Lakers 
Dry-cargo and passenger ships................ 75 489,485 74 480,554 
ST SWORE: Vas peek ne wala aincdnny ged os earn Saye 4 1 12,638 2 25,233 
76 502,123 76 505,787 
SUMMARY 
Dry-cargo and passeriger ships...) 5.5 6.8 te ade ses 290 1,003,882 300 1,042,005 
Tenlcere eek d ol oe erin Makau iets ac tet wrk 55 217,461 55 213,143 
345 1 ,221,,3437 355 1,255,148 
SHips UNDER UNITED KINGDOM REGISTRY 
Retained under U.K. Registry................ 53 378,114 51 363 , 806 
Transferred to U.K. Registry: 2.2255 26. e+ 45 309 , 450 43 308 , 982 
Supply ships, on loans: 0554s teehee ew exer 5 36,403 5 36 , 383 
103 723,967 99 709,171 
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I. Shipping 


This report covers the period from April 1, 1955 to March 31, 
1956. 


It will be noted from Table I on the opposite page that the 
composition of the Canadian fleet remained relatively stable during 
the twelve months under review. 


Of the ocean-going ships on Canadian registry, one 4,700-ton 
deadweight ship and one large tanker were sold abroad; the former 
was disposed of under the Replacement Plan. 


The number of Canadian-owned ships on United Kingdom 
registry was depleted by five; four were sold abroad under the terms 
of the Replacement Plan and one was wrecked and declared a total 
loss. A new ore carrier, built in the United Kingdom, was transferred 
to United Kingdom registry after being on Canadian registry for a 
token period of one day. 


Of ships capable of ocean voyages but normally employed in the 
coasting trade, one 4,700-ton deadweight ship and one small tanker 
were sold to foreign buyers. 


Four passenger vessels, seven cargo ships and one small tanker 
were added to the Canadian coastwise fleet: the WILLIAM CARSON 
for service between Cape Breton Island and Newfoundland, the 
BLUENOSE, for the Yarmouth-Bar Harbour service, PRINCESS 
OF VANCOUVER and CHINOOK II for the Vancouver-Nanaimo 
shuttle, the FORT HENRY, Great Lakes package freighter, the 
CLIFFORD J. ROGERS, for an ore and container-cargo service 
between Vancouver and Skagway, Alaska, the tanker SEA TRANS- 
PORTER, for service between Montreal and the Canadian Atlantic 
coast, and five canal-type cargo vessels, for operation in the Great 
Lakes and St. Lawrence River. 


In addition, the east coast ferries ABEGWEIT and PRINGE 
EDWARD ISLAND and the west coast ferry CANORA have been 
included in the Table for the first time. The remaining changes 
result from adjustments in areas of employment and small tonnage 
changes. 


Table II which follows shows the distribution by tonnage 


groups and countries of construction of the Canadian Merchant 
Fleet. 
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It appears that the size of the ocean-going fleet has now become 
stabilized and consists principally of the Canadian National Steam- 
ship fleet and other ships employed on purely Canadian trades. 
Nearly all other Canadian-owned deep-sea ships have been trans- 
ferred to United Kingdom registry under the terms of the Transfer 
Plan. 


The future of the coasting and lake fleets will likely be influenced 
by the report of the Royal Commission on Coasting Trade and the 
development of the Seaway. There are, however, already indications 
that more ships classified as suitable for deep-sea voyages will be 
built primarily for employment in the coastal and lake trades. 


The freight market remained strong during the period under 
review. The sustained European demand for American coal was 
again the predominating feature utilizing, according to a survey by 
a statistical service, sixteen per cent of the world’s tramp tonnage 
during the first half of 1955. Grain and ore chartering was somewhat 
sporadic but on the whole gave the needed support to maintain a 
buoyant level of freights. 


There was also a general upward swing of rates in the cargo 
liner trades and in the strong freight situation prevailing these 
upward pressures have not diminished. Most of the conference 
lines in the Canadian trades increased their rates by about 15%in 
the spring of 1955 and there are strong indications of further 
prospective increases. 


Under the stimulus of high freights prices for ex ‘‘Park’’ and 
“Liberty” ships rose from about $700,000 to the million dollar mark 
during the year. Ships of these types are now, however, between 
eleven and fourteen years old and some are approaching their fourth 
special survey; their value may therefore not remain stable at this 
level if any unfavourable turn in the freight market is experienced. 


Labour conditions on the Canadian shipping scene were 
disturbed by a strike for higher wages by the Seafarers International 
Union against Union Steamships Limited of Vancouver early in 
July, causing a cessation of the Company’s coastwise operations for 
a period of two months and threatening to spread to other west coast 
shipping services. In October the Seafarers International Union 
struck against the Canadian Pacific Railway’s Bay of Fundy service 
seeking parity of wages with those prevailing on the British 
Columbia coast. Service was resumed after an eleven weeks 
interruption. 

A noteworthy event was the completion of ore transfer facilities 


at Contrecoeur, Quebec, to allow deep draught ore carriers to 
discharge iron ore from Seven Islands. 


Table III which follows shows the Flag participation in the 
carriage of Canada’s overseas trade. 
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Replacement Plan 

The replacement plan continued in operation during the year 
although on a reduced scale. The five ships sold subject to its 
provisions resulted in a net increase in escrow funds of $2,793,192.42. 


During the period funds amounting to $2,732,768.63 were used 
for the building of one deep-sea vessel in Collingwood, Ontario, the 
acquisition of one vessel in Germany, and towards the acquisition of 
one motorship in the United Kingdom. 


Since the commencement of the plan in 1948 the sale of ships 
has resulted in placing in escrow a total of $60,025,402.72 of which 
$20,252,000.00 has been used for the building of two large tankers 
and two dry cargo vessels in Canada, the acquisition of six dry cargo 
ships and the modernization and conversion of 18 existing freight 
vessels. In addition funds totalling $29,111,000.00 have been used 
to contribute to the building or improvement of lake and coastal 
vessels. 


On March 31st, 1956 a total sum of $10,656,000.00 was held 
under this plan. 


II- Shipbuilding and Ship-Repairing 


Shipbuilding 

During 1955 the Canadian shipbuilding industry delivered 81 
vessels, particulars of which are given in Table IV. Thirty-four of 
these ships were for private domestic account, thirty-nine for 
departments of the Federal Government, and three for Provincial 
Governments. The remaining five were ships for the Royal Canadian 
Navy. Among the vessels delivered for private domestic account 
was the M.V. CLIFFORD J. ROGERS for service between Van- 
couver and the Yukon Territory. This service will introduce to 
west coast ports the so-called pick-a-back or unitized system of 
freight transportation, a method involving the use of steel containers 
which can be quickly loaded and discharged from the vessel. Two 
large passenger ferries were also delivered for service respectively 
between Sydney and Port aux Basques and Yarmouth and Bar 
Harbour, Maine. The most important ship to be delivered in 1955 
was undoubtedly the Royal Canadian Navy’s new destroyer escort 
vessel, H.M.C.S. ST. LAURENT, the prototype and first to be com- 
pleted of fourteen similar vessels scheduled for construction under 
the naval shipbuilding programme. Vessels built in the four principal 
shipbuilding areas aggregated 44,287 gross tons, having an approxi- 
mate total value of $46,266,750. 


Of the thirty-four vessels delivered for private domestic account 
Pacific Coast shipyards built nineteen, all of which were non-propelled 
scows or barges ranging in size from 97 to 1,069 gross tons and 
totalling 9,158 gross tons. Shipyards on the Great Lakes accounted 
for six vessels, three of which were canal-size freighters, one a bulk 
freighter for the Upper Lakes, one a tug, and one an auto-passenger 
ferry, totalling in all 12,949 gross tons. The St. Lawrence shipyards 
delivered seven vessels, comprising one cargo vessel, two dredges and 
four scows or barges, totalling 4,748 gross tons. One suction dredge 
and one fishing vessel having a combined tonnage of 149 gross tons 
were delivered by Atlantic Coast yards. 


Twenty-four of the thirty-nine vessels built for departments of 
the Federal Government consisted of small landing-barges and were 
not registered, being of less than 10 gross tons each. The remaining 
fifteen vessels totalled 16,131 gross tons. One of these was a dredge 
of 836 gross tons built in a Pacific Coast shipyard, one a barge 
102 gross tons built on the Great Lakes; eight more vessels totalling 
15,138 gross tons were built on the St. Lawrence and the remaining 
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five of 55 gross tons were delivered by Atlantic Coast shipyards. 
The three vessels built for Provincial Governments comprised a 
floating dry dock and steel auto ferry having a combined tonnage of 
968 gross tons built on the Pacific Coast and an auto-passenger 
ferry of 184 gross tons built in the Great Lakes area. 


Of the five vessels delivered to the Royal Canadian Navy, one 
was the destroyer escort vessel already mentioned, one a loop layer, 
both of which were built on the St. Lawrence; the remaining three 
vessels consisted of two steel scows and a small barge built by one of 
the Great Lakes shipyards. 


Compared with 1954 there was a falling-off of 60 per cent in the 
gross tonnage and of 50 per cent in the dollar value of ships delivered. 
But it should be remembered that the value of tonnage delivered in 
any one year is seldom a true measure of the value of the work 
done in that year, since the construction of merchant ships usually 
extends over a two-year period and naval vessels rarely take less 
than several years to complete. 


Ship-repairing 

In the ship-repairing branch of the industry 1,955 merchant 
ships were repaired. The Pacific Coast had 443 vessels, aggregating 
1,767,409 gross tons, the Great Lakes 190 vessels, 433,873 gross tons, 
St. Lawrence area 577 vessels, 1,506,948 gross tons, and the Atlantic 
Coast 745 vessels, 2,091,300 gross tons, a grand total of 5,799,530 
gross tons, with 17 yards reporting. One hundred naval vessels 
were refitted, repaired, or drydocked during the year. The total va- 
lue of merchant and naval repair work completed in 1955 amounted 
to $27,039,805. Compared with 1954 this constitutes a decrease of 
$11,104,723 or 29 per cent. 


Naval Merchant Dollar Value 


[hes er) Fon) Dae Ei oS Ae ao on 12 443 $ 8,138,654 
ESE eh ga BEY 2 ALA DS A DDS a a SRE 12 190 2 895745 
2ST AY ES Vgc ois at ta Me RRR RR RO 10 Sti 7,898,312 
ments Coase te ck sakes. Woe 66 745 8,107,094 
100 1,955 $27 ,039 , 805 
Employment 


The average monthly employment in the industry (17 yards 
reporting) was 12,432, a decrease of nearly 20% compared with 1954. 
There was, however, very little fluctuation in the level of employment 
from month to month and the figures at the end of the near were 
slightly higher than at the beginning. It is gratifying to note that 
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this upward trend has continued into 1956. We give below the 
average monthly employment figures in the principal shipbuilding 
areas during the period 1946 to 1955. 


AVERAGE MONTHLY EMPLOYMENT IN THE CANADIAN 
SHIPBUILDING INDUSTRY 


Number of 
Yards Pacific Great Sh. Atlantic 
Year Reporting Coast Lakes Lawrence Coast Total 
1946 16 4,988 2,148 6,272 2,991 16,399 
1947 16 4,119 1,485 8,874 2,657 Pr A135 
1948 16 2,949 2,308 8,045 1,976 15,278 
1949 16 1,496 2,168 4,230 15937 9,831 
1950 17 1,100 43202 3,892 1,336 8,530 
1951 19 2,080 2,803 Seat 1,913 12,033 
1952 19 23995 3,591 8,092 2,909 17,187 
1953 20 2,547 3,082 10,490 Biyori) 19,630 
1954 19 2,555 1,994 7,407 3,544 15,500 
1955 17 2,566 1,267 5,448 3,151 12,432 


Outlook 

The estimated capital cost of new vessels in preparation or 
under construction as of March 31, 1956, amounted to approximately 
$240,469,280.00. This sum represents orders for vessels divided 
among the four ship-building areas as follows: 


Other 
Naval Govt. Merchant Dollar Value 


WSCMIC OMEE Res ole ke 11 1 15 $ 86,251,520 
SSCOR ROE Ca.) cso «crim hv wets 1 3 10,130,000 
SEN LO toa eR 11 5 93,951,160 
at lame: Coasts om 26) Ww. 8 3 — 50,136,600 


31 12 29 $240 , 469, 280 


Tables VI and VII which follow give particulars of the twenty- 
nine merchant ships, twelve government vessels, and thirty-one 
naval vessels in preparation or under construction as of March 31, 


1956. 


Included in the foregoing figures are sixteen barges, five tugs, 
seven Cargo or passenger vessels and one dredge, having a total value 
of $12,066, 910.00. These, together with eight miscellaneous Govern- 
ment vessels valued at $5,405,800.00, represent a total of SU AP 2 Gees 
710.00 in new shipbuilding orders placed during the year. 
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TABLE VII 


NAVAL VESSELS IN PREPARATION OR UNDER CONSTRUCTION 
IN MAJOR CANADIAN SHIPYARDS 
MARCH 31, 1956 


Shipyard No. and Type of Vessel 


PaciFIc COAST 
Yarrows Limited, Esquiimalt,"B.C. .). oo". 4... A/S Escort Vessel 
Minesweeper 


Ammunition Lighter 


a 


Victoria Machinery Depot Co. Ltd., 
Victoria, PGin 7 As ern ares oh 1 A/S Escort Vessels 
1 Minesweeper 
1 Water Boat 


Burrard Dry Dock Co. Ltd., 

INGri av anicotver,) Cis) hie Sel eg he 3 A/S Escort Vessels 
1 Crane Lighter 
1 


Derrick Scow 


11 
GREAT LAKES 
Port Arthur Shipbuilding Co. Ltd., 
POrteANECNOY? ONTAEIO 65. os We cis wh b vee 1 Minesweeper 


St. LAWRENCE 


Canadian Vickers Ltd., Montreal, P.Q......... 2 A/S Escort Vessels 
Marine Industries Ltd., Sorel, P.Q............. 2 A/S Escort Vessels 

1 Minesweeper 

2 Ammunition Lighters 
Geo. T. Davie & Sons Ltd., Lauzon, Levis, P.Q... Minesweeper 
Modified Norton Tug 


1 A/S Escort Vessel 
1 Minesweeper 


a, 


Davie Shipbuilding Ltd., Lauzon, Levis, P.Q... 


dit 
ATLANTIC COAST 
Saint John Dry Dock Co. Ltd., 
Bastioamt: Joka; NIBSAG. 695% des da) Bhs 1 Crane Lighter 
2 Modified Norton Tugs 
Halifaxsonipyards Ltd., Halitax, N.Si4 234.6944 3 A/S Escort Vessels 


Derrick Scow 


Ferguson Industries Ltd., Pictou, N.S.......... 1 
1 Power Barge 


Ships built in Canada 1914 - 1955 


Table VIII shows the number and tonnage of steel self-propelled 
merchant ships and naval vessels built in Canadian Shipyards 
during each of the forty-two years extending from 1914 to 1955. 
Including deliveries from various wartime shipyards now no longer 
in existence, the Canadian shipbuilding industry throughout this 
period delivered 736 merchant ships totalling 3,745,506 gross tons 
and 793 naval vessels totalling 805,448 displacement tons. 
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TABLE VIII 


NUMBER AND TONNAGE OF STEEL SELF-PROPELLED MERCHANT AND 
NAVAL VESSELS DELIVERED BY CANADIAN SHIPYARDS 1914-1955 


CANADIAN MARITIME COMMISSION 


Total 

Naval Vessels 

Displ 

No. Tons 
40 11,716 
255 Toc 2ee 
9 3,600 
32 9,421 
55 16,085 
ete 
i io 
1 140 
ie ae ie ine 
1 140 
14 12,387 
71 64,932 
50 44 ,490 
70 82 ,946 
97 | 120,808 
68 | 344,157 
1 2,390 
1 2,390 
1 2,390 
ved eet ae 
4 1,565 
4 Lilet 
9 3,420 
2 3,385 
793 ' 805,448 
77. ~—- 299,426 
ioe 18k, GOS 
569 354,047 
13 14,110 
793 =805,448 


Cargo Total 

Cargo Tanker Passenger Merchant Vessels 

Year ee ne hg 
Gross Gross Gross Gross 
No. Tons No. Tons No. Tons No. Tons 
1914 2 TGO7T3 i Oa Ns 4 8 , 843 6 24,916 
1915 1 ORONO RR ied Man eh ah ere aa 1 733 
1916 4 15,672 3 OOO S al ees ey Ua or 7 21,770 
1917 4 15,318 2 SiGe. CN vee. eu Neha aie 6 20,580 
1918 18 Oy AS 4 0 ate Me Oe 1 2,383 19 49,703 
1919 25 AUP Es CoA (UOC Y  IRAG SEESSAC 3 EMR A SY 20 99,188 
1920 14 57,855 1 640 1 3,600 16 62,095 
1921 15 er he vhost mairale, Ola 2 9,471 17 76,661 
1922 2 iO le aia LN HURON IEAM ARREST 2 9,417 
1923 3 red | ND. ees UN S| 1 1,243 4 6,053 
1924 2 DARIN Jie | Ra ery 1 600 3 15,997 
1925 4 HB > So ROR UAE Be PC 1 795 5 13,990 
1926 6 TOT ee nm Oc x 3,378 9 20 525 
1927 5 LORE SOY Ua ee i} 6,328 6 16,458 
1928 5 Tw 2s a Te RMN, OG A 2 | 14,028 r§ 17,261 
1929 7 ZOO EWE DA ale eae sd ak 7 20 , 404 
1930 7 UB WAY 6, 90 Sean b Uap OM 1 841 8 123505 
1931 ; TE ol ee heres ae 1 5,889 2 6,992 
1932 1 pRB EUR (CPO age! CNR SE AN TEL RE MO SSP 1 1 (23% 
fA SR Dan Pre GRU bMS aR 3 aah ENG ER eC eNO ate et ng we 
Pee WN PISeMOmS Per dee lk, NEMO aa ba A 1 531 1 531 
TASTES! Same PAPC ONC TU ee Re SEMAN URE NEDA AUN ry UNA amp Dil wc 
PASO RE ee ole hue OLE ey A Cok Can CAO BARE ML EUR ORHAN iam pare TREK meer FOR yi, 
FS Va RA VIN Re Ei 0) 1 UP OSS as ee Ol eine lene 1 1,585 
TOSS cd oe ee i. 15512 3 2,308 4 3,820 
vA BMA OW PIG ened at) Ca! 1 1,610 1 348, 2 1,958 
Ds (EG AMR RUS PAE 1 PANDAS) EMEA OW Us RBM RCPS 1 2,238 
1941 1 VAG CRT OS a RR A 1 1,179 2 8,310 
1942 84 Ee TT EUR? TNE a | (RR) AEM 8ST 84 602 ,045 
1943 139 940,589 SH ee eO ten ohare emia ae C 144 971,791 
1944 109 704,825 ED Eo PEEL! TURNED HO TMREN Salven 122 774, 384 
1945 38 UB LON) eR Ak 2 TAR ZR PR, A 38 186,774 
1946 26 34,769 1 1,500 At 1S 50 eat 52,028 
1947 16 OE eo ual aN Rik Qitsha eat 23 83,607 
1948 41 115,566 3 8, 839 4 7,958 48 132,363 
1949 16 gS EO ee Oa BPC 4:) $5255 20 66,758 
1950 10 20,754 1 2u455 54 16,552 16 39,459 
FR Uhl Wks ue) Ween, Sip 24°319 1 5,074 4 29 ,393 
1952 6 55,730 OA Mt 9 fa) Rea os EN 8 81,005 
1953 8 47,198 1.4 17 5845 Z 9,588 11 74,631 
1954 11 82375 1 OT Say 4 5,618 16 105,840 
1955 5 LORE WR ie 4 | 15,090 9 30,707 
Total 636 | 3,338,072 40 1 217,484 60 '189,950 736 | 3,745,506 
DISTRIBUTION BY SHIPBUILDING AREAS 
Pacific Coast 
267 L{JLOL3 79» 42 86,395 6 22 240 (285 «105828, 014 
Great Lakes 
98 seeds fhe en Ve eed 11,061" 122 478,330 
St. Lawrence 
231 19105; 825-410 92622 #42 Je 1430718 y 283) 119502465 
Atlantic Coast 
40 122,566 1 1 On as 12,931 46 136,997 

Total 636 3,338,072 40 217,484 60 189,950 736 3,745,506 
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Shipbuilding Facilities 

In our second annual report, dated June 30, 1949, we published 
a survey of the facilities in Canada for the construction, repair and 
reconditioning of vessels. The report also contained particulars of 
the shipbuilding and docking facilities available in all the major 


shipyards. Similar information, revised and brought up to date, is 
given in Tables IX and X which follow: 


TABLE [X 
PARTICULARS OF BUILDING WAYS AND FITTING-OUT WHARVES 


BUILDING Ways FITTING-OUT WHARVES 
ra ee ME IA Maes ale A 8 ot 
Shipyard Length 
Berth Max. Max. Method of of Depth of Water 


No. Length Width Launching Wharf 


Ce LSsRTNNUTAENRD’ | CLIT Tc css, ramgint nas! (ttnrseetin co commerce (ee ee ae ee, 


PaciFic Coast AREA 


Varrows dita, 2.5: Wt. 1 335’ 41’ | End 560’ | 10’ to 28’ At low 
2 335), 45’ | End 500’ | 20’ to 33’ tide 
Victoria Machinery Depot 1 650’ 85’ | End 1,000’ | 31’ to 42’ At low 
COMECE erential 2 650’ 85’ | End 800’ | 30’ to 36’ tide 
3 200’ 42’ | End 800’ | 30’ to 36’ 


300’ | 22’ to 28’ 
300’ | 22’ to 28’ 


Burrard Dry Dock Co. Ltd.... 1 250’ 44’ | End 140’ 14’ At low 
2 475’ 88’ | End 570’ 25" tide 
3 475’ 79’ | End 435’ | (deep sea tide 
drydocks on 
x4 575’ eH OTs 1 aR MG UR OP both sides) 
x5 575’ 83’ | End 465’ 30’ At low 
420’ 35’ tide 
X Available in an emergency. 560’ 35’ 
400’ 32’ 
GREAT LAKES AREA 
Port Arthur Shipbuilding Co... 1 700’ 74’ | Side 1,250’ aoe 
2 700’ 74’ | Side 
Collingwood Shipyards....... 1 500’ 56’ | Side 500’ 16’ 
2 650’ 70’ | Side 450’ 16’ 
Port Weller Dry Docks Ltd.... 1 679’ 90’ | Flotation Port 27’ 
Weller 
Harbour 
Port Dalhousie Shipyards Ltd.. 1 100’ 40’ | End 600’ 14’ 
250’ 14’ 
Kingston Shipyards Ltd....... 1 370’ 65’ | Side 375’ 7, 
2 DUSt 60’ | Side 260’ 17’ 
3 200’ S57) Re 200’ 17’ 
ST. LAWRENCE AREA 
Canadian Vickers Ltd......... 1 500’ 120’ | End 1,200’ 30’ 
2 500’ 120’ | End (Double 
3 450’ 65’ | End Berth) 
4 450’ 65’ | End 
5 350’ 40’ | End 
Montreal Dry Docks Ltd...... 1 430’ 44’ | Flotation 200’ 16’ 
St. Lawrence Dry Docks Ltd... 1 285’ 64’ | Flotation 


Marine Industries Ltd........ 450’ 70’ | M.R. 2,500’ 20’ 


An WH = 
>» 
n 
2 
~ 
g 
ARARD 
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TABLE I1X—Concluded 
PARTICULARS OF BUILDING WAYS AND FITTING-OUT WHARVES—Concluded 


a a a En EC ee eS 
ee eeeeeeaaaaaaaaQaaeaaaeeeaeSeSsSsssa—Ss—=“— 


BUILDING Ways FITTING-OUT WHARVES 
Shipyard Length 
a ag ge Ese? Pee of of Depth of Water 
oO. engt idt aunching Wharf 
St. LAWRENCE AREA—Concluded 
Maritime Industries Ltd— a 450’ 70°) MAR. 
Concluded 8 450’ 70’ | M.R. 
9 250’ 60’ | M.R. 
10 250’ 60’ | M.R. 
11 250’ 60’ | M.R. 
Davie Shipbuilding Ltd....... 1 450’ 70’ | End 440’ 20’ 
2 450’ 65’ | End 480’ 20’ 
Note: Berths No. 4 and 3 475’ 65’ | End 520’ 20’ 
No. 5 can be extended 4 550’ 65’ | End 600’ 20’ 
to 700’ if required; they is 550’ 65’ | End 400’ 28’ 
can also be combined in 
width. 400’ 28° 
Geo. T. Davie & Sons Ltd..... 1 300’ 60’ | End 1,000’ 22° 
2 SIDE 65’ | End 500’ 8’ At low 
3 Sn 5" 65’ | End tide 
4 S75" 65’ | End 
ATLANTIC COAST AREA 
St. John Dry Dock Co. Ltd.... 1 350’ 70’ | End 125" 30’ 
2 350’ 70’ | End 725) 30’ 
3 350’ 70’ | End 350’ 30’ 
4 320’ 70’ | End 450’ 254 
Halifax Shipyards Ltd........ 1 510’ 65’ | End 320’ 29’ 
2 522’ 70’ | End 400’ 31° 
3 500’ 60’ | End 350’ 26’ 
1, 2207 DAV 
100’ 19’ 
Ferguson Industries Ltd....... 1 600’ 60’ | End 600’ 26’ 
2 600’ 60’ | End 600’ 26’ 
ENC CTC SES SO: Wee ee OLS Sa RCT ll) CA HET © in MME Ok Re ID lM Pg SAP ABAD POA a ole nde ttt 9m ee 
TABLE X 
PARTICULARS OF DRYDOCKS AND MARINE RAILWAYS 
BEE CRI AA cae Floating Dock Coie See}: Graving Dock Na eared Marine Railway 
Se 
. Lifting Length | Width Depth over 
Shipyard Type Cap. Tons| over all Clear Keel Blocks 
Paciric Coast 
Yarrows Limited? ......44 M.R. 2,500 301’ 55’ 18’ 
Victoria Machinery 
Depot: Co. Ltd... 2). dare! M.R. 2 5001 tees S° 534 17’ 
Burrard Dry Dock Co. Ltd.| F. 15,000 556'6" 98’ aT" At 
M.R. 1,500 250’ 54’ 16’ high 
F. 12,000 480’ Pe WU ih MW water 
pra 2,000 250’ Ash Sh, Le 
Government of Canada, 
Esquimalt, G. — 450/6” 65’ Vi ae al 
British Columbian «Hanus 3 G — Peri3's" 135% 40’ 


NOTE: Hg graving docks are used by Yarrows Ltd., and by Victoria Machinery Depot 
o. Ltd. 
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TABLE X—Concluded 
PARTICULARS OF DRYDOCKS AND MARINE RAILWAYS—Concluded 


Pi. Floating Dock 04 ted Die. Graving Dock Withee fee Marine Railway 
a 
: Lifting Length Width Depth over 
Shipyard Type Cap. Tons] over all Clear Keel Blocks 
GREAT LAKES 
Port Arthur Shipbuilding 
Ot Lite hi G. — hop re 164" 
Collingwood Shipyard... .. G — 518’ 56’ 15" 
G. — 412’ 95! 15! 
Port Weller Dry Docks Ltd.| G — 679’ 90’ 12° 
G — 620’ 80’ 26’ 
Port Dalhousie Ship- 
Vargas: Uimrtea” 27. fF Pe, G. a 260’ 45’ 9’ 
Kingston Shipyards Ltd...| G. — 379’ 58’ 16’6” 
M.R. 300 | 200’ Sl Wb 
St. LAWRENCE 
Canadian Vickers Ltd.....| F. 25,000 | 600’ 98’ Dey 
Montreal Dry Docks Ltd...| G. — 430’ 44/8" 9’6”" 
G. — 430’ 50’ bg ihe 
St. Lawrence Dry Docks 
| MPG At a G. — 285' 64’ 14’6” 
Marine Industries Ltd.....} M.R. 5,000 420’ 70’ 12’ fwd 19/3” aft 
M.R. 2,000 | 250’ 60’ 10’ fwd 18’ aft 
Geo. T. Davie & Sons Ltd..| M.R. 2,100 280’ 72° 16’ 
Government of Canada, 
Lauzon, Quebec.......... G. a 1,150) 120’ 40’ 
G. — 600’ 62’ 22'8" 


Note: These graving docks are used by Davie Shipbuilding Limited, and by Geo. T. Davie 
& Sons Limited 


ATLANTIC Coast AREA 


St. John Dry Dock Co. Ltd.| G. — 440’ 60’ 24’ 
G. — 1,150’ 125° 42° 
Halifax Shipyards Ltd..... G. — 572" 72 GPEV ESO 
F. 25,000 600’ 100’ 2p 
M.R. 2,400 600’ 100’ 27° 
M.R. 1,200 235° _- 13’ fwd 18’ aft 
M.R. 150 200’ — 12’ fwd 18’ aft 
M.R. 100 97’ — 5’ fwd 9’ aft 
M.R. 3,000 368’ — 13’ fwd 18’ aft 
M.R. 3,000 368’ — 16’9” fwd 19/5” aft 
Ferguson Industries Ltd....| M.R. 1,000 200’ 48’ 20" 
M.R. 2,000 250’ 46’ 23% 


rr a i aa lls ih ee 
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Coasting Trade of Canada 


Preliminary estimates of the volume of freight traffic in the 
coasting trade indicate an increase in 1955 over the previous year, 
largely explained by the development of the iron ore route from 
Seven Islands to Contrecoeur. The trend in the tonnage of domestic 
cargo handled at the eight seaports administered by the National 
Harbours Board continued upward. 


About 10 per cent of the total tonnage of cargo in the coasting 
trade in 1955 was carried by ships of United Kingdom registry, 
representing an increase of nearly 1.2 million tons over 1954. Ships 
registered in the United Kingdom again participated to the extent of 
75 per cent in the seaborne domestic movement of Cape Breton 
Island coal, and handled very nearly the entire coasting movement of 
iron ore from Seven Islands to Contrecoeur and of titanium ore from 
Havre St. Pierre to Sorel. 


Fifty-two British Commonwealth ships registered outside 
Canada engaged in the coasting trade in 1955, compared with forty- 
four in 1954. Twenty-six were ships of over 5,000 gross register tons 
each, twelve were between 2,000 and 5,000 tons, and fourteen were 
under 2,000 tons. Twenty engaged in coasting liner services, twenty- 
six in bulk cargo operations, and six as itinerant traders. Twelve 
were owned by Canadian shipping companies and operated under 
transfer plan arrangements agreed upon by the Canadian and 
British Governments. 


The major commodities carried in the coasting trade, together 
with their percentage of the total tonnage in 1954, are shown below: 


Cargo Short Tons % 

000’s 
p RUED SS eR ce | OR a Ke er 42 Ud MRR TA Wine 10,323.8 349 
2: Petroleumioils and products). ix gilts Sada 6,411.5 19.8 
RD ag et ag rice Rg WAN IvaN i AB Rb a a rele ARB SU a WAN DHE oop 3,344.2 10.3 
Ari Goal andicake fi ee ee eS ead, ER 2,399.5 7.4 
Sie ee IN ELAN PE NY NR ohm a i Oa RM ae 1,381.8 4.3 
Op Oh OVAVeL ANE GEOHE Ly oli od wis lid as ane 1,165.9 3.6 
PaO BOR ITs Bei cha st Sa ae hg LEY mt Oe ial re PATS Balcd 793.6 a9 
Sil FOP SO EOD sc. go EU eibiaie ote see tal «ehh a eye Gumi wuoiats 629.5 270 
DR EGTNE G led: Saute Ses le raion ior St POR SOEUR alge AGT 620.6 1.9 
10. Non-ferrows Metalic Ore ii. a nie ks edie sls ole ees 392.9 Tine 
Dae LAOS EOMEG h(n he rs Wire sa 0 ate xo eta ais (OE mew 37541 LZ 
12. Ca SERS eC SR ai ate hai (PR is eh eee 310.0 1.0 
13) Newsprint and paner |; . tusk. t Baie Bele chaies obs 235.8 0.7 
14.° Larm bert.) cee tity s+ Sea Par OS leas, 3 eee 140.3 0.4 
T5GAM OUNEF Carew. ss bs Ok RRR Ec sete wiels male Re 3,822.0 11.8 
32 ,346.5 100.0 


Direct Trade Between the Great Lakes and Overseas 

Fifteen steamship lines operated regular ocean services to and 
from the Great Lakes during 1955. The Commission’s records show 
that one hundred and eighteen vessels of non-Canadian, non-United 
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States registry made 326 trips from overseas ports to the Great Lakes. 
The distribution of these vessels according to flag is as follows: 


Registry Number Number 

of ships of trips 
CO TRY pe eatne encanta Pllc hl Mie ANY aC! ae OPE DAN 47 129 
PCR WERIATI NY GEREN Pe lie PaO M Ho eT ee ey eke a5 86 
SIL Ua WMA lh belgian bast Ub BE I Wg et 13 37 
Suey oR at a Be ei ni Be Lal itd ani: ane aC 10 36 
Minivan. anedore oF aia clog ee on, ke ee denen S 6 14 
PCM as as OME se RE STEER IE os bo oyes ons ARES 4 12 
LAUT UU Re ae CE ag oe aR (ORO) Oe 3 8 
AE Te GUI on ea RRR 0) I OR 1 3 
OIE y Wins wR ES el SO UA ga op I i Le 1 1 
118 326 


The number of ocean liner services from the Great Lakes will 
probably be increased to seventeen during the 1956 season, continuing 
the trend encouraged by the development of the St. Lawrence Seaway. 


Records of freight market fixtures and indices are being main- 
tained. The Commission has continued to keep records of liner- 
berth services from Canada, the movements and employment of 
Canadian-owned ships in foreign trades, details of owners, names, 
types, and sizes of Canadian-owned vessels of 200 gross tons and over 
and records of casualties, sales, and other statistical data for various 
studies. 


Table XI which follows shows the shipping services maintained 
from Canada during 1955. 


TABLE XI 
LINER SERVICES FROM CANADA, 1955 


Average 
Service Number and Nationality Sailings 
of Lines per 
Month 
St. Lawrence and Atlantic Ports to the 
United Kingdom and Eire............. 10 British 1 Greek 
1. Canadian* 1 Irish 
1 Dutch 2 Italian 
1 German 1 Norwegian 
1 Panamanian 34 
St. Lawrence and Atlantic Ports to North 
and North West Europe...) 4.0.0... 40! 2 British 1 Greek 
2 Canadian* 1 Italian 
2 Dutch 3 Norwegian 
1 French 1 Panamanian 
4 German 2 Swedish 21 
Great Lake Ports to the United Kingdom. .| 2 British 1 Norwegisn 
1 Canadian* 2 Swedish 9 
Great Lake Ports to North and North West} 1 Canadian 1 German 
RUE ea ee ewe ae he 1 Dutch 1 Norwegian 
1 Finnish 3 Swedish 
1 French-Swedish 24 


* Most Canadian lines chartered non-Canadian ships to furnish or to augment the cargo 
liner service. 
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TABLE XI—Concluded 
LINER SERVICES FROM CANADA 1955—Concluded 


Service 


Pacific Coast Ports to the United Kingdom 
and North and North West Europe..... 


St. Lawrence and Atlantic Ports to the 
DMemiterrancan ti. hoe hs ee 


Great Lakes and St. Lawrence Ports to the 
Wlediterranean. 22 00 eee te te 


Pacific Coast Ports to the Mediterranean. . 


St. Lawrence and Atlantic Ports to the 
Garipbean: Pre Inn, rae Or cee iy ges 


St. Lawrence and Atlantic Ports to West, 
OULD Gnd Ease Ales cy ou ek 


Pacific Coast Ports to South and East 
Tr iGater  Ne ea eae ae SOM) CoM 


St. Lawrence and Atlantic Ports to India 
AIC OV STA EMU fs kt on cea ts olden Oe 


COTE ao etiotes a hae eek BLD ale asl a Ads Me 


St. Lawrence and Atlantic Ports to the 
Bast’ Coast of South America. oo... 


Pacific Coast Ports to the West Coast of 
SOMEIA A TIREE IAL Oe o/h a tone g's ee ela 


Pacific Coast Ports to the East Coast of 
South! America vis GER ele ea det 


St. Lawrence and Atlantic Ports to Aus- 
tralia and New Zealand. 2. .).05.....: 


Pacific Coast Ports to Australia and New 
VRS WORT O Oe GR Oe AOL, Leal Hb 12 ateg cial kean Ann) ce 


Pacific Coast Ports to the Hawaiian Islands. 
Pacific Coast Ports to the South Sea Islands 


2 


— aa 


— 


Number and Nationality 


of Lines 

British 1 French 
British/Dutch 1 German 
Canadian 1 Japanese 
Danish 2 Norwegian 

1 Swedish 
Canadian 1 Israeli 
French 1 Italian 
British/German/Egyptian 
British/French 
Canadian/Italian 
Scandinavian/Dutch 
Italian 
American 1 Swedish 
Canadian 1 Venezuelan 
Colombian/Ecuadorean 
German 
American 1 Japanese 
Canadian* 1 Panamanian 
British 1 Norwegian 
French 
Japanese 
Dutch/Norwegian 
British 
Dutch/ Norwegian 
American 
American 1 Japanese 
Chilean 1 Norwegian ** 
Colombian /Ecuadorian 


American 

British 

American 1 New Zealand 

British 1 Swedish 

British 

Danish 1 Dutch 

American 2 Norwegian 

Japanese 1 Norwegian/ 
Swedish 

American 

Norwegian 

Norwegian 

American 


Average 

Sailings 
per 

Month 


16 


11 
2 


Approx. 
every 2 
months 


2 


1 eastbound 
1 westbound 


**(and via Straits of Magellan to the East Coast of South America) 
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Subsidized Steamship Services 

In accordance with the terms of the Canadian Maritime 
Commission Act, the Commission continued to administer steam- 
ship subventions voted by Parliament. 


During the fiscal year 1955-56 subventions were administered 
for coastal and inland waters only. 


Coastal services for which subventions were paid were made up 
of one service on the Pacific coast, covering five routes, two on the 
Great Lakes and 26 on the East coast including the River and Gulf 
of St. Lawrence; also the service of the Canadian National Railways 
vessels operating 10 different routes on the coasts of Newfoundland 
and Labrador. 


The Commission’s inspectors reviewed all services, inspected 
vessels and carried out surveys of the areas involved to verify the 
continuing need to maintain these services. 


During the year one service on the East coast, that between 
Yarmouth, N.S. and Boston, Mass., U.S.A., for carriage of freight 
only, was discontinued when the new ferry vessel M/V BLUENOSE 
entered into service between Yarmouth, N.S. and Bar Harbour, 
Maine. 


Five applications for subsidy assistance for new services were 
received; two were declined and three held in abeyance pending 
receipt of further information. With regard to one service three 
proposals were received from interested parties for construction of 
new equipment, one by present contractor and the others by 
interested parties. 


To meet increased costs of operations, mainly higher wages and 
repair bills, increases in subsidy were approved for three services. 


A reorganization of one service has enabled a reduction in sub- 
sidy of $27,100.00 to be made. In two other services increased 
revenues in the past year will decrease the amount of subsidy 
required by them in 1956-57. 


A survey of certain coastal services in the Maritime Provinces 
is being undertaken jointly by the Department of Fisheries which is 
interested in their usefulness to communities dependent upon fishing, 
the Department of Public Works which is concerned with government 
wharfs at ports of call and the Commission which has to keep the 
need for services continually under review. 


Subsidies paid during the year amounted to $4,134,411. 


Table XII shows provincial and interprovincial distribution of 
subsidy payments. 
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TABLE XII 
STEAMSHIP SUBVENTIONS 


Interprovincial Services 
between Quebec, Prince Edward Island and Novia Scotia.. $ 120,000 


A Nova Scotia and Prince Edward Island.......... 158,000 

x Nova Scotia and New Brunswick.........¢..... 33,000 

* New. Brunewich anaQuebec.e. Wl Woes hy he Cle ibe 69,000 

Provincial Services 

ESP) CAS br) COMMAS HOU Uy a huss bleliy dive Wea Hea ra aUN ka ane eR nD 325,000 
New Brunswick on) as TI a Oe 103 ,600 
IN@wrOUncba nel bias WONG hk i Aly Lu RR UT. ld ta RE 2,117,847 
INOVA \ORCOU a W's said s SUR Ob ate ary tune (ore a 268 ,924 
OAtaria yey EP OE USGS Sei a nO gem DR 111,840 
RIMODES tus Sesh gic UNQNON o an oe di NaN ie Oe UR 827,200 
PRE AUN U alettiy hain hates ois $4,134,411 


The above is the net amount after recapture of subsidy as 
follows: 


Prescott) Ontario andiQodensburg, NUY i isiiel oh sei inact $15,000.00 
Owen Sound, Manitoulin Island and Georgian Bay............ $23 , 160.46 


Table XIII shows the subsidized services, the frequency of 
service and type and amount of subsidy paid. 


TABLE XIII 
SUBSIDIZED COASTAL STEAMSHIP SERVICES 


Showing frequency of service and amount of annual subsidy paid by the Government of Canada 


BADDECK AND Iona, N.S. 


2 sailings daily, except Sundays, to connect with C.N.R. train at Iona, for 
passengers, mail, express and freight. $..,4ctss 


Subsidy 14,500 00 


CAMPOBELLO, N.B. AND LuBec, MAINE, U.S.A. 


Shuttle service, daily except Sundays, passenger and auto ferry 
Subsidy 6,600 00 


Cross Pornt, P.Q. AND CAMPBELLTON, N.B. 


Half hour service, 6 a.m. to 11 p.m., daily during season of Navigation 
Passenger and auto ferry. 


Subsidy 40,000 00 


Datuousiz, N.B. AND MicuasHa, P.Q. 


Hourly service daily 7.00 a.m. to 9.30 p.m., during season of Navigation 
Passenger and auto ferry. 


Subsidy 19,000 00 
GRAND MANAN AND THE MAINLAND, N.B. 
Summer 3 sailings weekly Grand Manan and St. Andrews 
2 sailings weekly Grand Manan and St. John. 
Winter 4 sailings weekly Grand Manan and St. Andrews, 
1 sailing weekly Grand Manan and St. John. 


Passenger and freight service. Subsidy 95,000 00 


HALIFAX, CANSO AND Guyssoro, N.S. 
Weekly sailings via wayports, freight only. Subsidy 23,000 00 
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TABLE—X II 1—Continued 
SUBSIDIZED COASTAL STEAMSHIP SERVICES—Continued 


Hawirax, TorBay, ILE MADAME AND Ports oN WEsT Coast OF CAPE BRETON 


Fortnightly sailings during season of Navigation via wayports, freight only 
Subsidy 
ILE-Aux-CoupREsS—LEs EBOULEMENTS, P.Q. 


Up to 7 sailings daily, except Sunday, up to 5 sailings on Sundays, during 
season of navigation. 


Passenger and auto ferry. Subsidy 
ILE-AUX-GRUES AND Monrmacny, P.O. (SUMMER) 

Daily except Sundays, May 1st - November 15th, 

Passenger, mail and freight. Subsidy 
ILE-AUX-GRUES AND Monrmacny, P.Q. (WINTER) 

3 sailings weekly November 16th - April 30th, 

passengers and freight. Subsidy 
MULGRAVE AND Canso, N.S. 

Daily except Sundays, freight only. Subsidy 
MULGRAVE, QUEENSPORT AND ILE MADAME 

Daily except Sundays, freight only. Subsidy 


Murray Bay AND Nortu SHorE, St. LAWRENCE, P.Q. (WINTER) 


Minimum 2 sailings per month December to March to Seven Islands via 
wayports. In the months of December and March service extended to 
Havre St. Pierre. 

Passenger and freight service. Subsidy 


OweENn SOUND—MANITOULIN ISLAND AND SAULT STE. MARIE 


(a) Weekly sailings via wayports to Manitoulin Island and Sault Ste. Marie; 
passengers and freight. 

(b) June, July and August, one sailing weekly Owen Sound to Little Current 
and Gore Bay via wayports; passengers and freight. 

(c) From opening of navigation to June 1st and Sept. 30th to close of 
navigation 1 round trip weekly Owen Sound - Providence Bay; 
passengers and freight. 

(d) Tobermory - South Baymouth, 

2 round trips daily June 1st - September 29th; passenger and auto 


ferry. 
Subsidy 


Refund 1955-56 
Net Subsidy 


PELEE ISLAND AND THE MAINLAND 


(a) Daily sailings except Sundays during season of Navigation. 
(b) Between June 1st and Labour Day, service is extended to Sandusky, Ohio. 


Passenger, freight and auto service. Subsidy 
Pictou, MULGRAVE AND Cueticamp, N.S. 
2 sailings weekly, via wayports; freight only. Subsidy 
Pictou, N.S. CHARLOTTETOWN, P. E.I. AND MAGDALEN IsLANDs, P.Q, 
1 sailing weekly from Pictou. 
1 sailing weekly from Charlottetown. ) 
Passenger, mail and freight service. Subsidy 
PRESCOTT, ONTARIO AND OGDENSBURG, N.Y., U.S.A. 
Sailings every + hour in summer, 
every 3 hour in winter. 
Passenger and auto ferry service. Subsidy 
Refund 


Net Subsidy 


33 


cts. 


20,000 00 


15,000 00 
2,500 00 


1,700 00 
82,000 00 


30,000 00 


35,000 00 


100,000 00 


$23,160 46 
$76,839 54 


35,000 00 


13,500 00 


120,000 00 


15,000 00 
15,000 00 


—— 


NIL 
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TABLE XIII—Continued 
SUBSIDIZED COASTAL STEAMSHIP SERVICES—Continued 


PRINCE EDWARD ISLAND AND Nova Scotia (Woop ISLANDS AND CARIBOU) 
From May 1st to November 30th. 
6 sailings daily each way June 15th - September 25th, 
4 sailings daily each way during other periods of navigation season. 
Passenger and auto ferry. Subsidy 


QuEBEC, NATASHQUAN AND HARRINGTON, RO): 

During season of Navigation— 

(a) 1 sailing weekly Montreal and Quebec via wayports to Havre St. Pierre, 
extending to Natashquan fortnightly. 

(b) 1 sailing fortnightly Montreal and Quebec to Seven Islands and way- 
ports to Blanc Sablon. 

(c) : sailing fortnightly Montreal and Quebec via wayports to Havre St. 

ierre. 

(d) 1 sailing fortnightly Montreal and Quebec via wayports to Seven Islands. 

(a) and (b)—Passenger, mail and freight service, 


(c) and (d)—Freight only. 
Subsidy 


QUEBEC OR MONTREAL, GASPE AND MAGDALEN ISLANDS 
During season of Navigation— 


1 sailing weekly Montreal and Quebec via wayports to Gaspe, extending 
every alternate week to Magdalen Islands. 


Passenger and freight service. Subsidy 


Rimouski, MATANE AND NoRTH SHORE ST. LAWRENCE 

During season of Navigation— 

(a) Rimouski, Baie Comeau—6 sailings weekly, 2 of which extend to Seven 
Islands via wayports and 1 to Seven Islands and Havre St. Pierre via 
wayports. 

(b) Matane to Baie Comeau via wayports 4 sailings weekly 2 of which 
extend to Seven Islands via wayports. 


(c) Rimouski to Forrestville 5 sailings weekly. 
(d) Rimouski to Ragueneau 1 sailing weekly. 
Passenger, mail and freight service. Subsidy 


RIVIERE-DU-LOUP—ST. SIMEON 
From June 1st - September 30th— 
3 sailings daily each way. 


Passenger and auto ferry. 
Subsidy 


St. Joun, N.B., WESTPORT AND YARMOUTH, N.S. 


2 sailings weekly May to October inclusive, 
1 sailing weekly November to April, 
calling at Tiverton, Freeport and Westport, N.S. 


Freight only. Subsidy 


SYDNEY AND Bay St. LAWRENCE 
During season of Navigation— 
2 sailings weekly via wayports to Bay St. Lawrence, 
1 sailing fortnightly to St. Anne Bay. 
Passengers and freight. Subsidy 


YarmoutTu, N.S. AND Boston, Mass., U.S.A. 
1 sailing per week; freight service only. 


Service discontinued January 31, 1956 on establishment of 
M/V “BLUENOSE” service between Yarmouth and 


Bar Harbour, Maine. 
Subsidy 


158,000 00 


470,000 00 


156,500 00 


125,500 00 


21,000 00 


33,000 00 


45,000 00 


40,923 00 
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TABLE XIII—Coucluded 
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SUBSIDIZED COASTAL STEAMSHIP SERVICES—Concluded 


NEWFOUNDLAND COASTAL SERVICES 
include: 
(a) St. Johns, Corner Brook via wayports. 
1 sailing every 3 weeks during season of Navigation, 
(b) St. Johns - Lewisporte, via wayports. 
1 sailing every fortnight during season of Navigation. 
(c) Placentia Bay - West Run. 
1 sailing weekly, year round. 
(d) Placentia Bay - Bay Run, via wayports. 
1 sailing weekly, year round. 


(e) South Coast - Fortune Bay service. 
Argentia to Port-aux-Basques via wayports. 
1 sailing every 18 days, year round. 
(f) South Coast Service, 
Argentia to Port-aux-Basques via wayports. 
1 sailing every 18 days, year round. 
(g) Green Bay Service, 
Lewisporte to Shoe Cove via wayports. 
1 sailing weekly during season of Navigation. 
(h) Notre Dame Bay Service, 
Lewisporte to Fogo via wayports. 
1 sailing weekly during season of Navigation. 


$ cts. 


(z) Lewisporte to Corner Brook via wayports during season of Navigation. 


1 sailing every 3 weeks. 
(7) Labrador Service, 


St. Johns to Goose Bay via wayports, and connecting service via 


wayports to Hebron. 
1 sailing every 3 weeks during season of N avigation. 
Passenger, mail and freight service. 


VANCOUVER, NorTHERN B.C. Ports AND QUEEN CHARLOTTE ISLANDS 


(a) Vancouver to Prince Rupert and Stewart via wayports. 
1 sailing weekly. 


(b) Vancouver to Prince Rupert and Queen Charlotte Islands. 


Subsidy 2,117,847 00 


1 sailing weekly, alternately to North or South Island Queen Charlotte. 


(c) Vancouver to Ocean Falls and Bella Coola via wayports. 
1 sailing weekly. 

(d) Vancouver to Port Hardy via wayports. 
1 sailing weekly. 

(e) Vancouver to Rivers Inlet. 
1 sailing weekly in Summer, 


1 sailing fortnightly to Rivers Inlet in Winter, and 1 sailing fortnightly 


as far as Sullivan Bay. 
Passenger, freight and mail service. 


Park Steamship Company Limited 


Subsidy 325,000 00 


The functions of this Company have continued to be carried 
out by the staff of the Commission whose three members are its sole 
directors. The Company is not in receipt of any Operating Revenue 


and only very minor expenditures were incurred. 


Claims resulting from previous operations will undoubtedly be 
received from time to time; while these will mainly be recoverable 
from insurance underwriters it will be necessary to finance settle- 


ments and absorb collection costs. 
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The Company is no longer charged with five (5) Stores-Issuing 
ships which have been returned to the direct charge of the Depart- 
ment of Transport. 


The Company does not employ any salaried officers or staff. 


Canadian Vessel Construction Assistance Act 

A breakdown of the capital cost determinations, amounting to 
$10,030,075.54, made by the Commission in accordance with Section 
3 of the Act during the fiscal year, is shown in Table XIV, together 
with the determinations for each fiscal year since the Act came into 
effect in 1950. 


It will be seen from the Table that the value of determinations 
of cost of new self-propelled cargo vessels has dropped from 
$26,541,152.70 in 1952 to $2,795,475.19 in 1955. This is due to the 
decrease in new construction of this type. On the other hand, more 
and more taxpayers operating cargo barges, dredges and scows have 
taken advantage of the benefits of the Act, thus increasing the value 
of determinations for non-propelled vessels from $153,729.23 in 1950 
to $3,532,817.18 in 1955. To a lesser extent this also applies to the 
owner of tugs, ferries and fishing vessels. 


North Atlantic Treaty Organization 

The Sixth Meeting of the North Atlantic Treaty Organization 
Planning Board for Ocean Shipping was held in Washington in May, 
1955. The Chairman of the Commission acted as Head of the Cana- 
dian delegation as the Commission is the agency designated to co- 
ordinate North Atlantic Treaty Organization shipping plans in 
Canada. 


At the Sixth Meeting another Working Party was set up on 
which Canada is represented. This Working Party and another 
previously established held meetings in February, 1956, in London, 
which were attended by a member of the Commission’s staff. 


Inter-Governmental Maritime Consultative Organization (I.M.C.O.) 

The requisite number of 21 countries not yet having ratified the 
Convention in order to bring this Organization into being, the work of 
the Preparatory Committee of which the Chairman of the Com- 
mission is Chairman has remained in abeyance during the year under 
review. It is to be hoped that the outstanding ratifications will soon 
be received, particularly so that the Safety Committee of the 
Organization may be able to take over the work of the 1948 Safety 
of Life at Sea Convention which it is intended that this Committee 
should carry on. 
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Degaussing and Stiffening of Merchant Ships 

The Commission has continued to co-ordinate this phase of 
Government policy. The majority of eligible ships having by this 
time been fitted, there remain generally to be dealt with only those 
ships which are building for Canadian registry. 


During the year under review, seven ships were completed in 
Canada and four others taken in hand. In addition, three ships 
built in the United Kingdom were fitted whilst building. 


Mihiary Movements 

The Commission has continued to act as the co-ordinating 
agency for overseas shipping movements of Armed Services personnel 
and military cargo. 


During the year these movements have been primarily the 
transportation of troops and their dependents to and from Western 
Europe. In the Fall of 1955 special sailings were arranged in order 
to effect the periodical rotation of Canadian army forces stationed in 
West Germany in fulfilment of Canadian commitments to the North 
Atlantic Treaty Organization. 


The Commission also supervises the allocation of shipping space 
for mutual aid cargoes to allied countries. 


The Coasting Laws of Canada 


The Commission has continued to advise the Department of 
National Revenue upon applications for the suspension of the 
Coasting Laws to permit the temporary operation of foreign flag or 
foreign built ships in the Canadian Coasting trade. Before suggesting 
that approval be given every effort is made to ascertain that no 
eligible ship suitable for the service required is available. 


The Commission 


The staff of the Commission on March 31, 1956, numbered 
twenty-three whose annual salaries, together with salaries paid to 
members of the Commission, amounted to $121,547.76. 


Dated at Ottawa the 28th day of June, 1956. 


Li. CoAUBETTE 
Chairman. 


ANGUS McGUGAN 


Commissioner. 


CoOWe WEST 


Commissioner. 
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EDMOND CLOUTIER, C.M.G., O.A., D.S.P. 
QUEEN’S PRINTER AND CONTROLLER OF STATIONERY 
OTTAWA, 1957 


The Honourable GEORGE C., VAR LER WP, olf Ps 
Minister of Transport, 
Ottawa. 


SIR, 


In conformity with the provisions of Section 13 of the Canadian 
Maritime Commission Act, 1947, I have the honour to submit here- 
with the tenth report of the Canadian Maritime Commission, 
covering the period between April 1, 1956 and March Sat LOS}: 


I have the honour to be Sir, 


Your obedient servant, 


L..C. AUDETTE, 
Chairman. 


Ottawa, 
10th June, 1957. 
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CANADIAN MERCHANT FLEET 


(Ships of 1,000 Gross Tons and Over) 


Ocean-going Ships in Foreign Trade 


No. Gross Tons 
War-built cargo ships 
FOO Tomer ci, 2 sk. ee ade ig st isaac uaa eRe 5 Jo ate 
ATOO TOmmers.yike Vesa eek ee Veg eee OREO 6 17,650 
Passenger ehipe houses le taca eden Pek Haat Hales — — 
Diesel Carvo shines). 02s oe woklind ¢ ae als He ee ey oe 3 20 , 236 
Other carvo ships. iis ise uve chemin sen Ba eee eins 3 13,327 
17 87,085 
maleate ae at tare Curation eens sere re oy nice My eae 8 96,251 
25 133,336 
Ships in Coasting Trade 
War-built cargo ships 
10,000 Tonners......0))6 oie. Fok cele de tee — — 
A700 Tonnerauryiasiil veo eee Peis Lee eet» — — 
Other passenger and dry cargo ships............++: 57 174,434 
57 174,434 
Pa OTe oe li Zee RERUN A Latta HE hak apse Sieh ial 8 19 ,690 
65 194,124 
Lakes and St. Lawrence Canallers 
Dry-cargo ships) 2h /0 Ook ee es ewig woes os 152 299 ,932 
TEs alempaalh eyes Gta wl Feta emcee eae Sabine eee ectaye arennie 37 71,969 
189 371,901 
Upper Lakers 
Dry-cargo and passenger ships......-...+++e+eeees 74 480,554 
CT bee) Beye ats rk Chara ee Lala a pa BAMA callatsd Rotel ts Z 25 ,233 
76 505,787 
SUMMARY 
Dry-cargo and passenger ships........e++eseeeeeeeeees 300 1,042,005 
OT AIC OUG Chis sc Louk ie 6d ee Oe ed pO Ww Wi SORTER Ve lotteries ah brane aE os 55 213,143 
355 bj 200g44e 
Suips UNDER UNITED KINGDOM REGISTRY 
Retained under U.K. Registry...........--eee005- 51 363 , 806 
Transferred to U.K. Registry..........ecceesseces 43 308 , 982 
Supply ships, on loan..... eee eee eres ee eee tees S 36,383 
99 709,171 


March 31, 1956 


March 31, 1957 


No. 


Gross Tons 


35,872 
17,650 
20 ,236 
16,155 


89 ,913 


96 , 252 


186,165 


—_— 


1674732 


167,732 


17,352 


185 ,084 


312,154 
71,969 


384 ,123 


480 ,554 
25 , 233 


505 , 787 


1,050,353 


210,806 


1,261,159 


249,710 
318,027 
36,382 


604,119 
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I. Shipping 


a report covers the period from April 1, 1956, to March 31, 
1957. 

It will be seen from the table opposite that during the twelve 
months under report the Canadian fleet has remained more or less 
stable. One ship which was formerly described as engaged in 
coasting trade was removed from that category and listed as ocean- 
going because it had been primarily employed on ocean services 
during the year. 

The difference in the Coasting Trade and Lakes and St. Law- 
rence figures is due to the addition of eight new vessels, two in the 
Coasting Trade and six in the Lakes and St. Lawrence and also to 
some extent to the transfer of ships from one category to another. 
One coasting tanker has been transferred to Bahamian registry. 

The net decrease in tonnage of ships on United Kingdom registry 
is due to the sale abroad of eighteen ships under the Replacement 
Plan and two ships which became a total loss: one was wrecked, the 
other, Nordic Star, disappeared on a voyage across the Atlantic. 
Actually, nineteen vessels were sold prior to March 31st, but the 
registry of one was not changed until a few days after the period 
of this report. Four ships, Ruth Lake delivered in the United King- 
dom, Lake Ailin and Lake Pennask bought in the United Kingdom, 
and Montclair built at Collingwood, have been added to the list. 


Appendix A shows the disposition by tonnage groups and 
countries of building of the Canadian-registered merchant fleet. 


Freight Rates 

During the year covered by this report the principal influence 
on the freight market was, of course, the Suez crisis and the closing 
of the Canal. As in recent years, however, the transatlantic coal 
trade, by engaging a substantial proportion of the world’s tramp 
tonnage, exercised a considerable influence on market rates. The 
combination of these factors produced in December 1956, a peak 
in freight rates many of which rose above the highest levels produced 
by the Korean war in 1951. 

Early in the year 1956, the conclusion of a Canadian-Russian 
trade agreement providing for the sale of Canadian wheat started a 
flurry in the Pacific grain section of the freight market; the Russians 
held rates in check by threatening to employ Soviet tonnage. Middle 
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East unrest, culminating in renewed tension between Israel and 
Egypt, made itself felt in the market early in the year. Following 
Egypt’s decision in July to nationalize the Suez Canal, Great Britain 
began to requisition cargo vessels, thus initiating a scramble among 
shippers to engage substitute tonnage. When the canal was blocked 
by Egypt, shipping which normally used the Suez route had to be 
diverted to the longer Cape route, adding as much as a month to 
a round trip between the United Kingdom and India. In August, 
an Indo-American trade agreement was concluded in New Delhi 
providing for the disposal of surplus United States agricultural 
products in India. All these events aggravated the demand for 
shipping space. 

In 1956 the supply of world shipping increased by 4.6 million 
gross tons to a new high level of 105.2 million gross tons, with the 
greatest gains indicated under the flags of Liberia, Norway, Germany, 
Japan and Holland. The effective supply of tonnage was further 
increased in the second half of the year by the release of more than 
a hundred ships from the United States reserve merchant fleet. 


The first quarter of 1957 saw a steady recession of freight rates 
influenced by the release of requisitioned ships, the operation of 
United States reserve fleet vessels, new tonnage coming from the 
shipyards and the prospect of restoration of navigation through the 
Suez Canal. 


As a result of the rise in freight rates the price of war-built 
ex-‘‘Park’’ and ‘‘Liberty’’ ships climbed to more than 13 million 
dollars, which was higher than the prices offered during the Korean 
war period. In view of the age of these ships, it is anticipated that 
any marked fall in freight rates will be reflected in a fall in the price 
of these ships. 


Eastbound transatlantic liner freight rates to the Continent 
advanced by 10 per cent in April, and new general increases of 10 
per cent have been announced to United Kingdom and Continental 
destinations to take effect with the opening of the St. Lawrence 
navigation season in 1957. Eastbound conference rates will then be 
from 26.5 per cent to 39 per cent higher than they were at the begin- 
ning of 1954. 


Tanker freights ranged widely during the year, finally reacting 
strongly to events in the Middle East. The closure of the Suez 
Canal severely disrupted tanker schedules on Persian Gulf routes 
and threw a heavy demand upon American sources of supply. The 
rate for crude petroleum from Venezuela to Portland, Maine, fell 
below $3 per ton in the late winter months and then firmed to 
around $5 in the spring of 1956. By mid-summer, the rate held at 
about $4, rising gradually until the Suez crisis sent it sky-rocketing 
to a peak above $9 by the end of November. 
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No serious labour disturbance in Canada affected the maritime 
industry on a nation-wide scale. Some 2,100 seafarers employed in 
ships operating in the Great Lakes and St. Lawrence River were out 
on strike from May 10th to May 19th. Unlicensed personnel struck 
against the Quebec Paper Sales and Transportation Company of 
Donnacona, Quebec, from August 8th to August 25th, and stevedores 
at Botwood, Newfoundland, struck briefly against the Anglo- 
Newfoundland Development Company at the end of August. The 
longest strike affecting the maritime industry was waged against 
Saguenay Terminals Limited at Port Alfred, Quebec, from September 
27th to November ist by the stevedores. 


Canadian Ports 

Canadian ports generally experienced a notable year. The 
first export cargo of crude oil from Vancouver for an overseas destina- 
tion was shipped to Japan in September, 1956, and the first to 
Europe in December. The Port of Churchill again had a record 
season, handling forty-eight overseas vessels, ten more than in 1955, 
and shipping 164 million bushels of grain. 


Appendix B shows the flag participation in the carriage of 
Canada’s overseas trade. 


Replacement Plan . 

During the year under review the original conditions of the 
Replacement Plan were modified in their application to replacement 
ships. Hitherto a ship, the cost of which was defrayed in whole or 
in part from funds held in escrow, was subject to a perpetual flag 
covenant by which the owner agreed that it would not be sold abroad 
without the prior consent of the government. 


A replacement ship built in Canada now carries the flag covenant 
for only five years. All other replacement ships carry the covenant 
for ten years. The ships, mostly ex-‘‘Park’’, originally acquired 
from the government continue to carry their flag covenant until 
they cease to operate. 


If a replacement vessel is sold with government permission 
during the period of its flag covenant then the original amount of 
escrow funds invested in it, reduced pro rata by the number of years 
which the ship has operated under the flag covenant, must be replaced 
in escrow for the building or acquisition of further replacement. 

The high prices for war-built ships, brought about by the Suez 
Crisis, encouraged the sale of ships under the Replacement Plan; 
between the end of August, 1956 and March 31, 1957, approval for 
the sale of twenty-two ships was given. In many cases sales have 
resulted from specific need for funds on the part of owners under- 
taking replacement. 
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On March 31, 1957, under the provisions of the Replacement 
Plan there were seven ocean-going vessels building or on order in 
Canadian shipyards for an approximate value of $44,000,000; it is 
anticipated that escrow funds will be used to defray the cost of most 
of this new construction. 

During the past year the proceeds of nineteen vessels sold 
abroad under this plan have been placed in escrow resulting in a net 
deposit of $17,635,138.38; the sum of $15,524,000 was used towards 
the building in Canadian yards of two dry-cargo vessels, three ore 
carriers, one package freighter and one tanker, towards the acquisi- 
tion of one modern dry-cargo vessel and towards the building of 
another in the United Kingdom. 


Owing to the continuing high market for war-built tonnage and 
the stimulation provided by the Canadian Vessel Construction 
Assistance Act, a further number of vessels has been sold for 
delivery over the next few months; in fact on March 31st, eleven 
additional vessels had been approved for sale; this brings the total 
sold and approved to 135 since 1948. 


At the end of the fiscal year under review one hundred and 
twenty-four vessels had been delivered under this plan for a net total 
of $77,660,541.10. Approximately $35,780,000 has been used towards 
the building of new ocean-going ships, and the acquisition or modern- 
ization of existing ships. These operations, which include those 
undertaken in the current year and mentioned above, may be 
summarized as the building of two large tankers, three dry-cargo 
vessels already completed, the building of three ore carriers, one 
package freighter, one tanker and one dry-cargo vessel now under 
- construction, acquisition of six dry-cargo ships and the modernization 
and conversion of eighteen existing dry-cargo vessels. 


In earlier years a further sum of $29,113,000 had been channelled 
into the building and modernization of lake and coastal vessels. On 
March 31, 1957, $12,767,000 was on deposit in escrow; practically 
all this money was held by owners who are building or planning to 
build replacement vessels mainly in Canadian yards. 


The Transfer Plan 


On March 31, 1957, there were seventy-eight vessels owned by 
Canadian companies but registered in the United Kingdom under 
the Transfer Plan. Under this plan, which is based upon an arrange- 
ment between the Canadian and the United Kingdom governments, 
a vessel so transferred may be returned to Canadian registry at the 
request of either government; the Canadian owner is permitted to 
receive in dollars the net profits earned by his ships and the ships 
will be considered as a Canadian contribution to any allied shipping 
pooling arrangement set up in emergency. 

Under the provisions of a Bill to amend the Canadian Vessel 
Construction Assistance Act, which was given first reading on 
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March 25, 1957, any ship built in Canada, if registered in a Common- 
wealth country under conditions satisfactory to the Commission 
would obtain the 333 per cent depreciation allowed in any year by 
the Act. At present a vessel must continue to be registered in 
Canada in order to benefit by this special rate of depreciation. 


The majority of the ships registered in the United Kingdom 
under the Transfer Plan carry the obligation to obtain the permission 
of the government before selling them abroad; they are subject to 
the “flag covenant’. 


During the year under review, however, certain Canadian-owned 
ships not carrying a flag covenant have requested inclusion in the 
Transfer Plan. In these circumstances, the owners accept certain 
conditions under which inclusion is permitted. 


Apart from some provisions that are directly related to the flag 
covenant, the conditions applying to these non-restricted ships are 
the same as those applicable to restricted ships. Summarized 
briefly these conditions are: the owner must place the ship under 
the management of a manager authorized by the Bank of England; 
the authorized manager must be given exclusive authority with 
respect to the employment of the ship, the collection and receipt of 
earnings and the payment of expenses of operation; the manager 
must be authorized to prepare and file with both governments 
financial and other returns with respect to the operation of the 
vessel; the manager must endeavour to secure dollar freights. 


Eight Canadian-owned ships on United Kingdom registry under 
the Transfer Plan were amongst a considerable number of United 
Kingdom-registered ships requisitioned by the United Kingdom 
government in August, 1956, as a result of the Suez Canal crisis. 


Coasting Trade of Canada 

Preliminary estimates again indicate an increase in the volume 
of freight traffic in the coasting trade over the previous year; this is 
mainly due to the increased shipments of iron ore from Seven Islands 
to Contrecoeur during 1956 which were some 2 million tons in excess 
of the 1955 shipments. The eight seaports administered by National 
Harbours Board also reflect the greater tonnage movement of 
domestic cargoes. 

Ships of United Kingdom registry moved approximately 14 per 
cent of the entire coastwise cargo tonnage and carried 2.3 million 
tons more than in 1955. United Kingdom-flag vessels were employed 
exclusively to ship iron ore from Seven Islands to Contrecoeur and 
titanium ore from Havre St. Pierre to Sorel; they also carried 81 per 
cent of the Cape Breton coal to St. Lawrence river ports and predom- 
nated in the coastwise trade to sub-Arctic regions. 

Fifty-six British Commonwealth vessels registered outside 


Canada engaged in the coasting trade in 1956 compared with fifty-two 
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in 1955. Twenty-three were ships of over 5,000 gross tons each, 
fifteen were between 2,000 and 5,000 gross tons, and eighteen were 
under 2,000 gross tons. Eighteen engaged in coasting-liner services, 
twenty-nine in bulk-cargo operations and nine as itinerant traders. 
Seven were owned by Canadian shipping companies and operated 
under the special transfer arrangement agreed upon by the Canadian 
and British governments. 


The major commodities carried in the coasting trade, together 
with their percentage of the total tonnage in 1955, are shown below: 


Short Tons 
Cargo 000’s % 

Te SPAT « oe 4a hd cas eae oc hht tas, Pa ae a MR 10,018.8 0 ie 

2. Petrolia Oils ance roauciee a: 2 occe to ee ce sores 171/6-9 19.7 

3. Rulpwood.and,Palpwood Chips... 45». ass b.c uray 4,078.8 it 

Clog hiatid CO ee ror Nici: 1c BMs a cat's Goeeena 2,100.7 5.8 

SP Lee ores © OSS OCs caine ee ia By ety ee che ate 1,699.2 4.7 

OfSand, Graveliandistone, tie)... .0.- ea 1,237.4 3.4 

WOPEEOM MER ters A aURe sk is cumh soe ariakts 2 alee vcl iene aie oe 2 2090 O72 

Bh ements. ce) ew BP tee. Be kinls cy os ails eos 765.0 ae 

De LOST ONE, CR, RC ene Tee ty ees 340.6 0.9 

10; (Non-térrous Wietalfic Ores 708) OP. Pe 483.4 i 
Adi caged Tein nO. Sara: eC MS Sa a ia 706.7 1.9 
EZ NEWS OTIN AN FADES Acs ciied a cay «ico tes Weteceaete Oy 242.4 0.7 
PD MSE Te eee Ue eee Ce ee one es he AM ee 31573 0.9 
TEV iia es | er... Sea, Geen CR Lee 381.4 1.0 
15, LAIN other cargo he) iS: 24s ae AE be ioe ea 4,637.3 1237 
36,447.2 100.0 


Direct Trade between The Great Lakes and Overseas 


Although two new services were added, four lines combined to 
form two services, so that the total number of steamship lines which 
operated regular ocean services to and from the Great Lakes during 
1956 remained at fifteen. The Commission’s records show that one 
hundred and thirty-five vessels of non-Canadian, non-United States 
registry made three hundred and ninety-six trips from overseas ports 
to the Great Lakes. The distribution of these vessels according to 
flag is as follows: 


Number Number 


Registry of ships of Trips 
Germans /eseincwireie aces bohiere's oes. mar ee cer een ete oleae 44 132 
INC COURT ee Meee ie) De ne een te a ee 36 90 
SOWERIIGEN SS ccc iene Note oti Gute eae ban ea SUMS Ree tas 4 15 41 
INGEnérndS ERA ShGaeaah eee loans ah dd, 11 35 
Liniteds Kingdoms : » Persaclah . coeataiet . tu euule b nigtete «4 16 67 
Pere eee ke ie at cee ae, OL, 4 11 
PPGER EE rer foes eee fo le ee an is ee eee a A 9 


Panerai... or ce i Ce ce as Ce ee ee ee eee 


3 

3 6 
Costa Rican... . seins, patrre heels ee. eet 1 1 

Z 4 
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Shipping Records 

Records of freight market fixtures and indices are being main- 
tained on behalf of the Commission through the co-operation of the 
Economic Policy Branch of the Department of Transport. 

The Commission has continued to keep records of Canadian- 
owned vessels of 200 gross tons and over, including their ownership, 
movements and employment, and other statistical information of 
special interest to Canadian shipping or shipping in general. 


Appendix C shows the shipping services maintained from 
Canada during 1956. 
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II. Shipbuilding and Ship-Repairing 


Shipbuilding 

During 1956 the seventeen major shipyards delivered sixty 
vessels, particulars of which are given in Appendix D. Forty-eight 
of these ships were built for commercial owners, seven for the Royal 
Canadian Navy, and five for various departments of the Federal 
Government. The commercial vessels consisted mainly of tugs and 
barges but included four canallers and one ocean-going dry-cargo 
ship. Of the vessels built for departments of government other than 
National Defence, three were barges and the other two a lighthouse 
tender for the Pacific Coast and a hydrographic survey vessel for 
Arctic and Atlantic waters. Undoubtedly the most outstanding 
among the vessels completed during the year were the three destroyer 
escorts, H.M.C.S. Assiniboine, H.M.C.S. Ottawa and H.M.C.S. 
Saguenay, considered to be among the foremost warships of their 
type built anywhere in the world. Other units added to the Royal 
Canadian Navy comprised two ammunition lighters, a minesweeper: 
H.M.C.S. Fundy, and an ocean-going tug: C.N.A.V. St John. 
Vessels built in the four principal shipbuilding areas aggregated 
33,317 gross tons, a figure which, of course, excludes all naval vessels. 
The total value of ships delivered was approximately $73,733,960. 

Compared with 1955 there was a falling-off of 25 per cent in the 
gross tonnage but a gain of 59 per cent in the dollar value of ships 
delivered. It should, however, be remembered that the value of 
tonnage delivered in any one year is seldom a true measure of the 
value of the work done in that year, since the construction of mer- 
chant ships may extend over a two-year period and naval vessels 
usually take several years to complete. 


Ship-repairing 

In the ship-repairing branch of the industry the same seventeen 
shipyards repaired, refitted or drydocked 2,112 merchant ships and 
96 naval vessels. The total value of such work completed during 
1956 amounted to $29,480,230 divided among the four shipbuilding 
areas as shown below. Compared with 1955 this constitutes an 
increase of $2,800,425 or 10 per cent. 


Naval Merchant Dollar Value 


Peri COkSC. cies sawn ose tee ee 13 474 $ 9,465,965 
Great a ek ca. hea Rs Gun ee ae 4 168 3,975 , 384 
BE Ea WL OOE Sic cele al & Bess eee cee x 686 10,377,731 
TNT COOREH Datei ee roman ee 72 764 6,021,147 

96 2,112 $ 29,840,230 
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For the purpose of comparison the value of ships delivered and of 
repairs and conversions carried out in Canadian shipyards from 1950 
to 1956 is given in Appendix E. 


Employment 


The average monthly employment in the industry (17 yards 
reporting) was 13,891, an increase of 11 per cent compared with 1955, 
As may be seen from the table given below, employment in Pacific 
Coast shipyards showed a marked increase over the previous year’s 
average while in the Great Lakes and St. Lawrence areas the gains 
were relatively small. In the Atlantic Coast area there was un- 
fortunately a slight decline. The general level of employment was 
considerably higher at the end of 1956 than it was at the beginning, 
and it is gratifying to note that this upward trend continued into 
1957. The following table gives the average monthly employment 
figures in the principal shipbuilding areas during the period 1949-1956. 


Number of 
Yards Pacific Great me Atlantic 
Year Reporting Coast Lakes Lawrence Coast Total 
1949 16 1,496 2,168 4,230 1,937 9,831 
1950 17 1,100 2,202 3,892 1,336 8,530 
1951 19 2,080 2 , 803 55237 1,913 12 ,033 
1952 19 2,595 3,591 8,092 2,909 17,187 
1953 20 2,547 3,082 10,490 3,511 19 ,630 
1954 19 2g555 1,994 7,407 3,544 15,500 
1955 17 2,566 1,267 5,448 3,151 12,432 
1956 17 3,544 1,494 6,096 287 13,891 


Outlook 


The industry has naturally viewed with some misgivings the 
approaching end of the naval shipbuilding programme. This pro- 
gramme, involving an expenditure of over $400,000,000, was initiated 
in 1949 at a time when employment in the industry was decreasing 
and when the future of some strategically essential shipyards was 
causing concern. It provided a powerful impetus to Canadian ship- 
building and, by stressing the Canadian supply of machinery and 
components, it has broadened the whole basis of the industries allied 
with shipbuilding. Nevertheless, although its effects have been 
extremely beneficial, it is now nearing completion, and many ship- 
yards have already experienced a substantial reduction in the scale 
of their activities. 

The problems resulting from this situation have long been under 
consideration by the Commission, which holds the opinion that the 
prosperity of the shipyards cannot be made to depend upon naval 
shipbuilding, but that, if the industry is to become viable, it must 
also be enabled to obtain a substantial volume of commercial ship- 
building. The Commission has therefore exerted its efforts to find 
some means of stimulating the building of commercial vessels in 
Canada and has made available to prospective owners and ship- 
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builders the benefits provided under its Replacement Plan and under 
the Canadian Vessel Construction Assistance Act. Some idea of the 
success of these measures may be formed when it is stated that, over 
and above all naval vessels delivered since the naval programme 
began, the industry has completed other ships to the value of 
$225,000,000. 


Within the last few months the industry has obtained contracts 
to build eleven merchant vessels of approximately 205,000 dead- 
weight tons valued at $57,918,000. This encourages the Commission 
to hope that, as the volume of naval shipbuilding diminishes, the 
industry will continue to find the production of commercial vessels 
remunerative. The estimated capital cost of all vessels in preparation 
or under construction as of March 31, 1957, amounted to approxi- 
mately $222,348,800. This sum represents orders for vessels divided 
among the four shipbuilding areas as follows:— 


Other 
Naval Govt. Merchant Dollar Value 


PAG CEs oe ois dau enue eee 7 — 9 $ 63,438,750 
Theat! PAR Gey Ca Oe, usec eilaus ole 1 Y 7 30,466 ,000 
St. Lawrence....... 5 4 £2 94 ,689 , 800 
PtiIAntIG ConsC noe CMa ee 4 2 1 33 , 854,250 

7 8 29 $222 , 348 , 800 


Appendix F gives particulars of the twenty-nine merchant ships 
and eight government vessels in preparation or under construction 


as of March 31, 1957. 


It will be noted from this Appendix that eight merchant ships 
now on order are for ocean-going service. “These orders have been 
stimulated by a variety of circumstances of which not the least 
significant is the ability of prospective owners to obtain escrow funds 
at a considerable discount to assist in financing the building of ocean- 
going ships. The discounts available are negotiated between the 
seller and the buyer of funds held in escrow by their owner under 
the terms of the Replacement Plan. The discount rate 1s affected by 
three factors. First, the seller is able to transfer to the buyer his 
obligations to the government; second, if the new ship is to be built 
in Canada, the seller of the funds, under the provisions of Section 
4 (1) of the Canadian Vessel Construction Assistance Act, is exempt 
from the tax incidence resulting from the sale of his ship at a higher 
figure than that to which it had been written down in his depreciation 
account; third, that the discount obtained by the buyer of the funds 
is regarded as capital gain and is not subject to taxation. 


On March 25, 1957, a Bill to amend the Canadian Vessel Con- 
struction Assistance Act was given first reading in the House of 
Commons. One clause of this Bill makes Section 4 (1) of the Canadian 
Vessel Construction Assistance Act applicable to any vessel, how- 
soever acquired or wherever built, eligible for avoidance of tax 
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incidence when sold provided that the proceeds of disposition, which 
include insurance payments for total loss, are used for the building 
of a replacement vessel under conditions satisfactory to the Maritime 
Commission. One of these conditions is that the replacement vessel 
be built in Canada. As the Act now stands this privilege is only 
available to certain vessels which had already enjoyed some special 
depreciation benefits. 

It must be noted that the holder of any proceeds of disposition 
should hold them in such a manner that they may be clearly identifi- 
able when used for replacement. One method of satisfying this 
requirement is to place them in a bank account separate and distinct 
from the holder’s general funds. 

It should also be noted that the benefits of the Act would still 
be available when the proceeds of disposition were transferred to 
another owner using them for replacement in accordance with the 
terms of the Act. In such case the Commission’s certificate would 
be granted to the original owner of the proceeds. 

The Commission considers that this amendment to the et at 
passed by Parliament, would increase the encouragement which the 
Act already provides for building ships in Canada. 


Operation of Canadian Vessel Construction Assistance Act 

The capital cost determinations made by the Commission for 
the purpose of the Act since 1950 are summarized in Appendix G. 

Under the heading, “‘All Types of Cargo Vessels’’, determinations 
for canal type vessels actually represented 64 per cent of the total. 
As these may be the last vessels built to comply with the dimensions 
of the St. Lawrence Canals, there is some satisfaction in being able 
to report that much larger ships are now being built; they will figure 
in future determinations. 

The number and value of determinations with respect to dredges, 
scows and barges continue to increase, although the rate of increase 
of this group has slowed down. Actually the determinations for 
flat steel cargo barges have increased from twenty representing 
$2,105,028.90 in 1955, to forty-four representing $3,557,507,82 in 
1956, but more than half of the latter figures cover the building of 
a number of barges for inland waters. 


III. General 


Subsidized Steamship Services 


In accordance with the terms of the Canadian Maritime Com- 
mission Act, the Commission continued to administer steamship 
subventions voted by Parliament. 


During the fiscal year 1956-57 subventions were paid for coastal 
or inland services only. 


The coastal services for which subventions were paid were made 
up of one service covering four routes on the Pacific Coast, two on 
the Great Lakes and twenty-five on the East Coast including the 
River and Gulf of St. Lawrence and the services of the Canadian 
National Railways vessels operating ten different routes on the coasts 
of Newfoundland and Labrador. 


The Commission’s inspectors examined all services and carried 
out surveys of the areas involved to verify the continuing need to 
maintain these services. 


During the year one additional service was authorized between 
Charlottetown, P.E.I. and St. John’s, Newfoundland, for the carriage 
of freight only. This service had been subsidized up to the year 1949 
but since that time had been operated under the auspices of the 
Provincial Government of Prince Edward Island. 


The Lord Selkirk, a vessel of sixty vehicle capacity building for 
the Wood Islands, P.E.I. and Caribou, N.S. ferry service, was 
launched 1m November 1956 and is expected to be ready for service 
a LORT. 


Two applications for subsidy assistance to new services were 
received, one was refused and the other was the Prince Edward 
Island-Newfoundland service mentioned above. 


Three applications for increased subsidy amounts to extend 
present services were received, one was refused and two were held 
in abeyance for further study. 

Substantial increases in operating costs resulted in large increases 
in subsidy for the Newfoundland Coastal Services and for the Van- 
couver and Northern British Columbia Services. 


Total net subsidies paid during the year amounted to $4,809,793. 
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The provincial and interprovincial distribution of subsidy pay- 
ments was as follows: 


Interprovincial Services 


between Quebec, Prince Edward Island and Nova Scoia.... $ 120,000 
“Nova Scotia and Prince Rdward Island seo. 4") | | 163,000 
“Nova Scotia and New Brunewick ana ih, eo, 33,000 
- ew Brunswick and Quebec..................... 59,000 
“Prince Edward Island and Newfoundland......... 80,000 

Provincial Services 

UB NE ane a gee ee a | 562 ,000 

antes 2 gts APM es: a I peti ain be Lies tl ay 103 ,600 

Newloundland’ teers arian onn ios, Pulse alah crates 2,501,038 

OO Oe Me. nan UN eg fi 207 , 400 

CAO eee Mr ree ee Ce ae, Mew Ere hn INE: 13i foo 

ate SRC ULM. Sibi A aes esi thea 2 4 843 ,000 


REAL rc na Oe CeO $4, 809 , 793 


The total figure represents the net payment after recapture of 
subsidy on two services: 


Owen Sound, Manitoulin Island and Creorgian Bayi igh eves) Ww $ 4,745 
Prescott, Ontario and Dadensbirrg, NUVI i i esl Mpa ee ae $ 15,000 


Since the contract was negotiated in 1951, the total subsidies 
paid for the Prescott and Ogdensburg service have been refunded. 


Park Steamship Company Limited 


This Company is no longer active although the Charter is still 
in force; there are occasional claims of an insurance nature which are 
handled by the staff of the Commission. 


While the Company has no salaried employees its basic structure 
is being maintained and it could be quickly expanded should the 
need arise. 


North Altantic Treaty Organization 


Two meetings of the North Atlantic Treaty Oranization 
Planning Board for Ocean Shipping were held during the period 
under review; the Seventh Meeting in London in April, 1956, and 
the Eighth Meeting in Washington in October, 1956. As usual the 
Chairman of the Commission acted as Head of the Canadian Dele- 
gation; the Commission continues to be the agency responsible for 
the co-ordination of North Atlantic Treaty Organization shipping 
planning in Canada. 


Inter-Governmental Maritime Consultative Organization (I.M.C.O.) 


The coming into being of this Organization remains in abeyance 
awaiting the ratification of the Convention by two more countries. 
The long delay in setting up I.M.C.O. is particularly unfortunate 
from the point of view of marine safety: the safety committee of the 
organization was intended to be the United Nations Agency for the 
administration of the International Convention for the Safety of Life 
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at Sea 1948: hitherto this has been dealt with on an ad hoc basis. 
Other important international maritime matters such as tonnage 
measurement also await the setting up of the organization. 


Degaussing and Stiffening of Merchant Ships 

The Commission continues to co-ordinate this work. The 
majority of important Canadian coastal ships having been fitted with 
degaussing, this work is becoming almost entirely confined to fitting 
ships building for Canadian registry and the carrying out of any 
necessary maintenance on ships already fitted. 

During the year seven ships were commenced and four other 
ships were completed. 


Military Movements 

The Commission has continued to act as the co-ordinating 
agency for the shipping movement overseas of armed services 
personnel and military cargo. 

As in previous years personnel movements have been primarily 
the transportation of troops and their dependents to and from 
Western Europe. The allocation of shipping space for mutual aid 
cargoes to allied countries is also supervised by the Commission. 


Coasting Laws of Canada 

The Commission continues to advise the Department of National 
Revenue upon applications for the waiving of the Coasting Laws to 
permit temporary operation of foreign-flag or foreign-built ships in 
the Canadian Coasting Trade. Before suggesting that any approvals 
be given, every effort is made to make sure that no qualified ship 
suitable for the required service is available. 


The Commission 

It is with great regret that the sudden death of Mr. Angus 
McGugan, on July 7, 1956, is recorded in this Report. No sucessor 
has yet been appointed. 

The Staff of the Commission on March 31, 1957, numbered 
twenty-three whose annual salaries, together with salaries paid to 
Members of the Commission amount to $123,330.52. 

Dated at Ottawa the 10th day of June 1957. 


1 oC AT Eo 
Chairman. 
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Appendix C 
LINER SERVICES FROM CANADA, 1956 
Average 
Service Number and Nationality Sailings 
of Lines per 
Month 
St. Lawrence and Atlantic Ports to the 
United Kingdom and Eire............. 10 British 1 Greek 
2 Canadian* 1 Irish 
1 Dutch 1 Italian 
1 German 1 Swiss ou 
St. Lawrence and Atlantic Ports to North 
and North West Europe.. re 2 British 1 Italian 
2 Canadian* 3 Norwegian 
2 Dutch 1 Norwegian/Dutch 
4 German 1 Swedish 
1 Greek 1 Swiss 20 
Great Lakes Ports to the United Kingdom..} 2 British 1 Norwegian/Dutch 9 
1 Norwegian 2 Swedish 
Great Lakes Ports to North and North 
NUMER BOI a, Ge bullae hile cca Che eee 1 Dutch 1 Norwegian/Dutch 
1 Finnish 3 Swedish 
2 German 1 Swedish/French 
1 Norwegian 28 
Pacific Coast Ports to United Kingdom 
and North and North West Europe..... 1 American 1 German 
2 British 1 German/Finnish 
1 British/Dutch 2 Japanese 
1 Canadian* 2 Norwegian 
1 Danish 1 Swedish 
1 French 18 
St. Lawrence and Atlantic Ports to the 
MOC Panieati wai nl a cle sip on Sere 1 British/German/Egyptian 
1 Canadian* 
1 French 
1 Italian 3 
Great Lakes Ports to the Mediterranean....| 1 British/French 
1 Canadian*/Italian 
1 Scandinavian/Dutch 6 
Pacific Coast Ports to the Mediterranean..| 1 Italian 1 
St. Lawrence and Atlantic Ports to the 
Re eh ies i Lda ida wa eet 1 American 1 Swedish 
2 Canadian* 1 Venezuelan 
1 Colombian/Ecuadorean 17 
Great Lakes Ports to the Caribbean....... 1 German 
1 Canadian* Z 
Pacific Coast Ports to the Caribbean...... 1 American 2 Japanese 
2 Canadian* 1 Panamanian 4 
St. Lawrence and Atlantic Ports to West, 
South and Basti Atricg. ose. ok hk 1 British 
1 Norwegian 2 


* Most Canadian lines chartered non-Canadian ships to furnish or to augment the cargo 


liner service. 
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LINER SERVICES FROM CANADA, 1956—Concluded 


Ee 
ooo EEEoeeeeeEEEEeeeeeaeeeoameae_e_e____—__—_— a 5358585888 0555585858888 


Service 


Pacific Coast Ports to West, South and 
PUASTAITICN» cold. bs wi Gis te Sa ee 


St. Lawrence and Atlantic Ports to India 
and Persian (ult eo ele weg ese oe 
Pacific Coast Ports to India and Persian 
St. Lawrence and Atlantic Ports to the 
East Coast of South America........... 


Pacific Coast Ports to the West Coast of 
South Felice > yo eA Sad s Ws we ooh ae 


Pacific Coast Ports to the East Coast of 
South A tevace to ale toad Bees ee a 


St. Lawrence and Atlantic Ports to Aus- 
tralia and New Zealand. 2.00. Sees s es 
Pacific Coast Ports to Australia and New 
LOGIAIG Fi RIN ee cs ie ate Gok ony a eth ag 


St. Lawrence and Atlantic Ports to the 
POE AGE TiS) Gaui) emote eee neg ia es 


Pacific Coast Ports to the Far East....... 


Pacific Coast Ports to the Hawaiian Islands 


Pacific Coast Ports to the South Sea Islands 


Pacific Coast Ports to California.......... 


Round the World from Atlantic Ports..... 


—as 


— 


1 


Number and Nationality 


of Lines 
Dutch/Norwegian 
Japanese 
British 
Dutch/Norwegian 
American 
American 1 Japanese 
Chilean 1 Norwegian** 
Colombian/Ecuadorean 


American 

Japanese 

British 

American 1 Swedish 

British 1 New Zealand 

British 1 Dutch 

Danish 

American 2 Norwegian 

Japanese 1 Norwegian/ 
Swedish 

American 

Norwegian 

Norwegian 

American 


Average 
Sailings 
per 


Month 


12 
1 


Approx. 
every 2 
months 


2 


1 westbond 
per month, 
3 trips 
eastbound 
during 
the year. 


** (and via Straits of Magellan to the East Coast of South America) 
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ELEVENTH REPORT 


OF THE 


CANADIAN 
MARITIME COMMISSION 


JUNE 24, 1958 


SUBMITTED UNDER THE PROVISIONS OF THE CANADIAN 
MARITIME COMMISSION ACT, 1947 


61015-4—1 


EDMOND CLOUTIER, C.M.G., O.A., D.8.P. 
QUEEN’S PRINTER AND CONTROLLER OF STATIONERY 
OTTAWA, 1958 


Price 15 cents. Cat. No. TM1-58 


The Honourable GEORGE HEES, P.C., M.P., 
Minister of Transport, 
Ottawa. 


SLR. 


In conformity with the provisions of Section 13 of the Canadian 
Maritime Commission Act, 1947, I have the honour to submit here- 
with the eleventh report of the Canadian Maritime Commission, 
covering the period between April 1, 1957, and March 31, 1958. 


I have the honour to be Sir, 
Your obedient servant, 


UAC cer EES be 
Chairman. 


OTTAWA, 
June 24, 1958. 


CANADIAN MERCHANT FLEET 
(Ships of 1,000 Gross Tons and Over) 


March 31, 1957 


Ocean-going Ships in Foreign Trade No. Gross Tons 
War-built cargo ships 
10.000" Tonner Nn nets Gee hie ene eee 5 35,872 
4700 LOnwerse aka, coh ae ek oh eee seh en eee 6 17,650 
Passenger siips oiinhs aapcovererie et Sock Wee tom Cea ae — — 
Dieseliearia Shines fiw on Gae = docecin me ey es Rieke d 3 20,236 
On er cate O- SRI yciier el bce ater re cence tier rectal oe 4 1G 155 
18 89 ,913 
TPAAMOES ces uli edd ost To ets eines ates ae Se eo 8 96,252 
26 186,165 
Ships in Coasting Trade 
War-built cargo ships 
TO O00 Tenaers. tne ee aad wate es ee eae er ~~ — 
A TOON OMENS soit Coe hoe Shiatthe asa cen rk eee: ~~ —- 
Other passenger and dry cargo ships............... 55 167,732 
39 Siew iay 
PAR EES AC) als SESAME OS OA AUDA ET. oh, Pe ae a 172352 
62 185 ,084 
Lakes and St. Lawrence Canallers 
DDry-careo: Shs elie cd > aie dbiniere Grad uteote hey. aies 157 312,154 
Vankers\oi3 oa Re eee cok ON eR eS ME rey cag 37 71,969 
194 384,123 
Upper Lakers 
Dry-cargo and passenger ships..................5. 74 480,554 
EE EICSES sia te eee A NRO RRA ea SOR AOR SS Siar) Loe lsoaaad g 2 2a 2a 
76 505, 787 
SUMMARY 
Dry-cargo and passenger ships.................... 304 = 1,050, 353 
SDA VAICGES tor. Wiha ee Sin tent cA MA Ley AtGuct tira ort tine 54 210,806 
358 


20h ptoe 


SHips UNDER UNITED KINGDOM REGISTRY 


Retained under UK. Reststry. ori, te kt 35 
‘@ransierred to: U A jRegistey sian eter ge et ae isi ee 43 
Supply eliios con, loan feared We ce ean On scar tees § 

83 


249,710 
318,027 
36, 382 


604,119 


March 31, 1958 


No. Gross Tons 
4 28,710 

1 2 , 894 

4 16,155 

9 47,759 

8 96,252 
if 144,011 
52 162 , 206 
52 162,206 
8 19 , 843 
60 182 ,049 
154 306,351 
39 76,187 
193 382 ,538 
75 490 ,512 
3 29 , 766 
78 520,278 
290 ~=1,006,828 
58 222 ,048 
348 1,228,876 
24 171-2338 
37 268, 782 
5 36,382 
66 476,397 


ELEVENTH ANNUAL REPORT 
I. Shipping 


This report covers the period from April 1, 1957, to March at, 
1958. 


The comparatively substantial reduction of nine ships in the 
Canadian-flag ocean-going fleet shown on the opposite page was due 
to the transfer from Canadian registry of the three diesels and five 
forty-seven hundred tonners which comprised the Canadian National 
(West Indies) fleet, and the sale to foreign flag of the ten-thousand 
tonner Point Acont. 


The domestic fleet also decreased by one vessel in the over-all 
total. By areas of service, the changes are as follows: In coastwise 
trading, the west coast fleet was depleted by two when the Chilcotin 
and Chilkoot were delivered to foreign buyers and the east coast fleet 
lost one dry cargo vessel but gained a tanker when the J rvuingwood 
completed her conversion in July. Of the canallers, two old timers, 
the Walter Inkster and the Starbuck, both over sixty years old, have 
been scrapped. Two post-war dry cargo vessels, the Leecliffe Hall 
and the Northcliffe Hall, were converted to tankers and the newly- 
built bulk carrier Coniscliffe Hall was registered in July. In the 
upper lakes, two new buildings went into service, the bulk freighter 
Senator of Canada and the tanker Imperial Quebec. 


Twenty of the vessels on United Kingdom registry under the 
transfer plan were sold to foreign buyers; one was replaced by the 
Gloucester City of more recent construction; a new acquisition—Lake 
Burnaby—was added, as well as Sunrip, when it recently acquired 
the same status as those under ‘“‘transfer plan” registry. The 
Montrose, while under the limits of the ‘‘1000 gross tons and over” 
caption, is considered, for all practical purposes, to belong to this 
group and is included here for the first time. 


Vessels of the merchant fleet 200 gross tons and over are included 
in Appendix A, distributed according to size and country of original 
construction. 


Freight Rates 


The outstanding feature of the freight market in the year 
covered by this report was a sharp decline from the peak rates of 
December, 1956. The extent of the drop in rates is illustrated 
graphically on page 6 for cargo steamers fixed on time charter. 
Reasons for the freight market recession are to be found in the 
relaxation of political tension in the Middle East leading to the 
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resumption of normal navigation through the Suez Canal, a large 
increase in the supply of world shipping coupled with a shrinking 
demand for tonnage in the transatlantic coal trade, and the deceler- 
ated pace of world commerce in general. The supply of world 
shipping at mid-year reached 110.2 million gross tons, an increase of 
5 million gross tons over the previous year’s total. At the level of 
rates prevailing at the close of 1957, owners of standard war-built 
tonnage had to choose between laying their ships up or operating 
them at a loss, and many have chosen the first course. In the cir- 
cumstances, the value of former ‘‘Park’’ and “Liberty” ships fell 
nominally to about 4 million dollars compared with 13 million 
dollars at the end of 1956. 


TIME CHARTER RATES FOR 10,000-TON OIL-BURNING STEAMERS FOR PERIODS 
OF NOT LESS THAN THREE MONTHS AND NOT MORE THAN EIGHT MONTHS 


(Three-month averages) 
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No further change has been announced in eastbound trans- 
atlantic liner freight rates to the United Kingdom, the Continent, 
and the Mediterranean region since the general advance of 10 per 
cent which took effect with the opening of the 1957 St. Lawrence 
River navigation season. 


Tanker freight rates, like bulk dry cargo rates, fell precipitately - 
in the first half of 1957 and remained depressed at the end of the 
year. The movement of the rate applicable to single voyages by 
black oil tankers operating from the Caribbean region to the east 
coast of North America is shown graphically on page 8. 


Labour 


The most serious labour disturbance affecting Canadian shipping 
in 1957 was a strike called by the Seafarers International Union 
against Canadian National (West Indies) Steamships on June 22. 
As no agreement could be reached on the Union’s wage demands, the 
Company decided to close out the registry of its eight vessels in 
Canada and to transfer the fleet to Trinidad. F ollowing the transfer 
some manning difficulties were encountered, as a result of which the 
vessels have remained idle in Halifax harbour. A strike which 
would have interrupted the Canadian National’s Newfoundland 
Coastal Services early in the fall was avoided by prior settlement of 
the issues in dispute. A strike called by the S.I.U. temporarily 
halted the operations of Branch Lines’ tankers in May and June. 
From November 4 to 19, a strike of pilots in the St. Lawrence- 
Kingston-Ottawa Pilotage District chiefly affected foreign-flag ships 
operating between the Great Lakes and Europe. 


Canadian Ports 


While Canadian ports generally did not reach the exceptionally 
good figures of 1956, normal activities were maintained. The grain 
loading in Vancouver was approximately 15 per cent better than in 
the previous year while the port of Churchill showed a slight increase 
of 2 per cent with two less regular sailings, shipping slightly better 
than 163 million bushels. 


Appendix B shows the flag participation in the carriage of 
Canada’s overseas trade. 


Replacement Plan 


During the past year twenty vessels were sold under this plan 
resulting in a net deposit in escrow of $19,823,000. 


While the sales of a number of these vessels were contracted 
for during a high market period the depression in freight rates has 
since reduced the demand and the market price has dropped 
accordingly. 

61015423 
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At the end of the fiscal year under review one hundred and 
forty-eight vessels had been delivered to new owners for a net total 
of $97,483,000. Of this figure approximately $54,600,000 has been 


TANKER TRIP CHARTER RATES FOR BLACK OIL CARGOES 
From Venezuela to Terminal of Portland-Montreal Pipeline at Portland, Maine 
(Three-month averages) 
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used toward the building of new ocean-going ships and approximately 
$6,835,000 toward the acquisition or modernization of existing ships. 


On March 31, 1958 there were nine ocean-going vessels building 
or on order in Canadian shipyards at an approximate aggregate value 
of $48,000,000. It is anticipated that escrow funds will be used 
under the terms of the Replacement Plan to defray the major portion 
of the cost of this new construction. In addition there is one 
12,650 d.w.t. dry-cargo vessel building in the United Kingdom. 


In previous years the expenditure of escrowed monies for the 
building and modernization of Lake and Coastal vessels has been 
reported. This figure now amounts to $30,412,000. 


As at March 31, 1957 there remained a balance on deposit in 
escrow of $4,548,000. Practically all of this is held by owners who 
are building replacement vessels in Canadian shipyards. 


The Transfer Plan 


Under this plan which is based upon an arrangement between 
the Canadian and United Kingdom governments, a vessel trans- 
ferred may be returned to Canadian registry at the request of either 
government; the Canadian owner is permitted to receive in dollars 
the net profits earned by his ships and the ships will be considered 
as a Canadian contribution to any allied shipping pooling arrange- 
ment set up in an emergency. 


On March 31, 1958 there were sixty-one vessels owned by 
Canadian companies but registered in the United Kingdom under 
this plan. The majority of these vessels carried the obligation to 
obtain the permission of the government before selling abroad; they 
are subject to the ‘‘Flag Covenant’’. 


Some Canadian-owned ships not subject to the flag covenant 
have been included in this plan and in these circumstances the 
owners accept certain conditions under which inclusion in the 
arrangement is permitted. 


All owners of vessels transferred under this plan are obliged to 
appoint a manager in the United Kingdom who is subject to the 
supervision and control of the Bank of England. The owner and 
manager must endeavour to secure dollar freights wherever possible. 


Only three vessels were added to the list of ships operating under 
this plan during the year under review while twenty vessels were sold, 
making a net decrease of seventeen. 


The amendment to the Canadian Vessel Construction Assistance 
Act passed by Parliament in December, 1957, contained an important 
modification directly affecting ships on the U.K. registry under the 
Transfer Plan. Hitherto, in order to obtain the depreciation benefits 
of the Act a ship had to be built or undergo major conversion in 
Canada and be registered in Canada. 
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The Act now allows the benefits to be obtained by a ship built or 
converted in Canada which is subsequently registered under con- 
ditions satisfactory to the Canadian Maritime Commission in any 
country or territory to which the British Commonwealth Merchant 
Shipping Agreement of December 10, 1931, applies. 


This amendment, therefore, admits of a ship built or converted 
in Canada and registered in the United Kingdom registry under the 
Transfer Plan obtaining the depreciation benefits allowed by the Act. 


Coasting Trade of Canada 


Based on preliminary estimates, it appears that the volume of 
freight which moved in the coastwise trade during 1957 dropped 
considerably from the total for the previous twelve month period. 
The same condition is noted in the National Harbours Board report 
of seaport activities for the year and all bulk commodities reflected 
the same trend individually, except for coal shipments to St. Lawrence 
River ports which increased by more than 400 thousand tons and the 
ilmenite ore movement from Havre St. Pierre to Sorel which showed 
an increase of nearly 30 per cent. 


The ratio of flag participation remained the same, however, with 
fifty-four Commonwealth-flag vessels, predominantly of United King- 
dom register, again carrying about 14 per cent of the entire volume, 
although the actual tonnage decreased by roughly 380 thousand tons. 
Vessels permitted in the trade by virtue of temporary coastal law 
waivers apparently shared in less than 1 per cent of the season’s 
tonnage. 


Twenty Commonwealth vessels operated in coastal liner services, 
twenty-three were employed in carrying bulk cargoes exclusively 
and ten were in itinerant trades. Nine were part of the Canadian- 
owned fleet which operates on United Kingdom register under 
special transfer arrangements. 


As in the previous year, United Kingdom-flag ships transported 
the entire bulk of iron ore from Seven Islands to Contrecoeur and 
all the ilmenite ore from Havre St. Pierre to Sorel. They alone 
carried fluorspar from St. Lawrence, Newfoundland, to Port Alfred 
and again were responsible for the major portion of the cargoes to 
and from northern waters. Ninety-three per cent of the Cape Breton 
coal movement to St. Lawrence River ports and 50 per cent of the 
Newfoundland coal shipments were in United Kingdom-flag bottoms 
as well as 98 per cent of the gypsum moving from Little Narrows to 
Montreal. 


An analysis of the Commonwealth ships in the trade shows that 
twenty were over 5000 gross tons, sixteen were between 2000 and 
5000 gross tons, twelve were between 1999 and 1000 gross tons and 
six were under 1000 gross tons. 
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The major commodities carried in the coasting trade during 
1956 are as follows: 


Short Tons 
Cargo 000’s % 
DO te ce AR Pea eg Oe Mle ot At 12; 95752 30.2 
Der Perroreuny Wits Anis MOCLUCES. . 6’ 6 6 Sdn okies cb trade 8,854.5 20.6 
Se Pelvi Tres. autre. ; eh ed roy og Bede dost 433427 1004 
4, Pulpwood and Pulpwood Chips.................. 4,315.0 10.0 
ee, Wei, FPOStes CUE sib oj tere bah da aoe eee 1,885.5 4.4 
COAT ED a ie Add ra loach oahu ap lise coe he x ds hare 1,582.6 Ie 
Sar eae Cra oa en ANCL SURES ce Sool sats a 0) a Bhs) 6 mk ws Ade 1,401.2 Gis 
Seranaustrialviinerals es. eke ol eb we ul 837 67 2.9 
SPR PMN Tey ik Drie nae OMEN a Me am aN. og Ah pla dlamld ang 675.6 1.6 
BOC CR Mae tilt de eis aed ky acaba, ce UR GL 458.3 a! 
BTR Te eee as ah keh SHEE eet ene hte el otal ee Wb $53)1 8 
Pe Meat RNIN) ri) CaN ak hab ize ead ar yikes apy a hl ali ak glk BAN 294.5 ry 
Mo Ne Wea CiANG fb ACT ay 4 obs ies Sh) eases Ge ceeds se his 268.3 .6 
Pe Aro and veer Dar Cte aa ete eas aA te ihe vane eh 178.4 4 
DE Mr aL ASTOR 5 Bs HON og Bo alee ea 132.4 va 
POMEL CALEO she Re lie coll Cas abe hol same bea 4,388.4 1042 


Direct Trade Between The Great Lakes and Overseas Ports 


Six new services were added to the Commission’s records during 
1957 and one service was deleted for lack of information concerning 
its operating status, making a total of twenty steamship lines which 
operated regular ocean services to and from the Great Lakes. 


One hundred and forty-one vessels of non-Canadian, non- 
United States registry, in tramp and liner services, were noted as 
having made four hundred and one trips to the Great Lakes from 
overseas ports during 1957. 

The distribution of these vessels, according to flag, is as follows: 


Number Number 


Registry of Ships of Trips 
PAIS ee oe Bee Se OL eee NE MME, cal hk 8 2 2 
UES Rd CAN Ra LL LL Ra ER eR ER Po ay nn RB 17 45 
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Ue Er oe Nem ie Suey Mee PPO] TE EARRNTN'S MGI Qe ines ce RMgane Ee ges ak 3 8 
SROCROREN sae CETL Siren ann eee ee Nin SE cep itis Ayelet tw ant eed Wea es 13 37 
UEP Tacs IC AEE Cece (ous k hae ALO Al a MOVs ed ae a GME Se 9 31 

141 401 


(Not included in the above summary are the six United Kingdom-flag vessels regularly 
engaged in the Great Lakes/Newfoundland lines’ services and two foreign-flag tankers each 
permitted to make a single coastal voyage on a waiver of the Canadian coastal law). 


Shipping Records 


Continuing as in recent years, freight market fixtures and 
indices have been maintained by the Economic Policy Branch of the 
Department of Transport. 
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Records of all self-propelled vessels 200 gross tons and over, 
with information as to ownership, employment and other statistical 
details are kept up to date in the Commission, as well as reference 
files on other related subjects of interest to or having effect upon the 
shipping industry. 


The shipping services maintained from Canada during 1957 
are shown in Appendix C. 


Il. Shipbuilding and Ship-Repairing 
Shipbuilding 


During 1957 the sixteen major shipyards delivered fifty-nine 
vessels, particulars of which are given in Appendix D. Thirty-five 
of these ships were built for commercial owners, seventeen for the 
Royal Canadian Navy, one for a Provincial Government and six for 
various departments of the Federal Government. The commercial 
vessels consisted mainly of barges and dredges but included one bulk 
freighter, one canaller and one ocean-going tanker. Three additional 
destroyer escorts were completed during the year, H.M.C.S. Fraser, 
H.M.C.S. Margaree and H.M.C.S. Skeena, acknowledged to be 
among the foremost warships of their type built anywhere in the 
world. The shipyards also completed delivery of five minesweepers: 
H.M.C.S. Chaleur, H.M.C.S.. Chignecto, H.M.C.S. Cowichan, 
H.M.C.S. Miramicht and H.M.C.S. Thunder. Other units added to 
the Royal Canadian Navy comprised an ammunition lighter, four 
crane lighters, a power barge, a water boat and two ocean-going tugs: 
C.N.A.V. St. Anthony and C.N.A.V. St. Charles. Of the vessels 
built for departments of government other than National Defence, 
three were tugs or work boats, one was a patrol vessel for the 
R.C.M.P., one an icebreaker and one a lighthouse tender for service 
on the Atlantic Coast. 


Vessels built in the four principal shipbuilding areas aggregated 
43,897 gross tons, a figure which of course excludes all naval vessels. 
The total value of all ships delivered was approximately $109,559, 190. 
Compared with 1956 there was an increase of 32 per cent in the gross 
tonnage and a gain of 49 per cent in the dollar value of ships delivered, 
largely attributable to the increased number of naval ships delivered. 


Ship-Repairing 

In the ship-repairing branch of the industry the shipyards 
repaired, refitted or drydocked 1,935 merchant ships and 98 naval 
vessels. The total value of such work completed during 1957 
amounted to $33,130,734 divided among the four shipbuilding areas 
as shown below. Compared with 1956 this constitutes an increase of 


Naval Merchant Dollar Value 


Pactend Oa stisic yy aids Ault tay uals ad 10 459 $11,098,523 
(RESO a TY a ag a mit Be. Rate i ae 181 34 i oe 
ee La WECHICE iors he ALR et, ae eo re, 4 566 9,373,341 
Pi tian tiel oasth th crac) oh Racy KOR yeu aee 84 729 8,741,738 
98 1,935 $33,130,734 
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$3,290,504 or 11 per cent. There was a substantial increase in the 
value of such work carried out in the Atlantic and Pacific Coast areas 
but in the St. Lawrence area there was a marked decline. The 
Great Lakes area showed no significant change. 


For the purpose of comparison the value of ships delivered and 
of repairs and conversions carried out in Canadian shipyards from 
1950 to 1957 is given in Appendix E. 


Employment 


The average monthly employment in the industry (sixteen 
yards reporting) was 14,985, an increase of approximately 8 per cent 
compared with 1956. As may be seen from the table given below, 
a considerable rise in the level of employment occurred in each of 
the Pacific Coast, Great Lakes and St. Lawrence areas. This 
improvement was unfortunately to some extent offset by a relatively 
slight decline in the Atlantic Coast area. Towards the end of 1957 
the general level of employment fell appreciably, reaching its lowest 
point during the month of December, but the first three months of 
1958 have witnessed a reversal of this trend. 


The following table gives the average monthly employment 
figures in the principal shipbuilding areas during the period 1946- 
1957: 


Number of 
Yards Pacific Great Se Atlantic 
Year Reporting Coast Lakes Lawrence Coast Total 
1946 16 4,988 2,148 Of272 2,991 16,399 
1947 16 4,119 1,485 8,874 2,051 17 135 
1948 16 2,949 2,308 8,045 1,976 15,278 
1949 16 1,496 2,168 4,230 1,937 9,831 
1950 17 1,100 2,202 3,892 1,336 8,530 
1951 19 2,080 2,803 eS | 1,913 12 ,033 
1952 19 2,595 Sop! 8,092 2,909 17,187 
1953 20 2,547 3,082 10,490 Soke 19,630 
1954 19 thie tok 1,994 7,407 3,544 15,500 
1955 Aly 2,566 Legon 5,448 Ce | 12,432 
1956 17 3,544 1,494 6,096 24rad 13,891 
1957 16 4,000 1,929 6,520 2,050 14,985 


Outlook 


The estimated capital cost of all vessels in preparation or under 
construction as of March 31, 1958, amounted to $255,519,500. This 
sum represents orders for seven naval escort vessels, twenty-three 
vessels for other government departments and thirty-seven merchant 
ships. Three of the naval vessels are scheduled for delivery during 
1958, and the remaining four will be delivered during 1959. Partic- 
ulars of the other government and merchant ships are given in 
Appendix F. 


To the superficial observer the outlook for the industry would 
appear to be favourable. Not only is the value of shipbuilding now 
contracted for greater than it has been for some years past, but orders 
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for merchant ships form a greater proportion of the total. At the 
beginning of the year the Government placed substantial orders for 
ships to be operated by the Department of Transport; these orders 
were spread over a large number of shipyards and will benefit the 
whole industry. Moreover, employment has continued at a rela- 
tively high level despite the reduction in the amount of naval work 
in progress. | 


Nevertheless there are certain disquieting features of the present 
situation which ought not to be ignored. In the first place, the 
actual value of the work that now remains to be done on the naval 
escort vessels during 1958 and 1959 is only a small fraction of the 
amount indicated in the table given below. Secondly, almost all of 
the $90 million worth of commercial shipbuilding now contracted 
for is concentrated in the Great Lakes and St. Lawrence areas. In 
the Pacific Coast area only a little more than one per cent of the 
shipbuilding in progress is for private commercial account, and in 
the Atlantic Coast area the percentage of such work is negligible. 


The Commission feels that it is most undesirable that any ship- 
yard should come to depend solely upon government shipbuilding or 
upon naval repairs and refits, and is therefore gratified to note that, 
in default of orders for commercial shipbuilding, a number of yards 
have taken various measures to diversify their activities. The 
following table gives the estimated value of the vessels in each 
category in preparation or under construction in the four ship- 
building areas: 


Other 
Naval Government Merchant Total 
Pacine Coast i Bay $53,000 , 000 $7 , 360,000 $848,500 $61,208,500 
Geone Lakes: ix daly fae — 5,123,000 42 ,223 ,000 47 , 346,000 
St BLLAWEET CO Lice sitici« gear 52,750,000 20,635,000 47,004,000 120,389,000 
mulantie Coast. ......... 17,000 ,000 9,436,000 140,000 26,576,000 
AS OE ae: 6 Aer re $122,750,000 $ 42,554,000 $ 90,215,500 $255,519,500 


The Canadian Vessel Construction Assistance Act 


Amendments to this Act were passed by Parliament in Decem- 
ber, 1957. The effect of these amendments was to broaden the 
scope of the original Act in four respects. 


One of the amendments has already been discussed in this report 
under the heading of the Transfer Plan. A ship built or converted 
in Canada can now obtain accelerated depreciation if it is operated 
in a Commonwealth registry under conditions satisfactory to the 
Maritime Commission. Previously a ship had to be of Canadian 
registry to fall within the provisions of the Act. 


Under the terms of the original Act benefits could only be 
obtained by an owner “‘by or for’’ whom a ship was built or converted. 
Now the owner of any ship “‘in respect of the capital cost of which no 
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allowance has been made to any other taxpayer under this Act or 
the Income Tax Act’’ can obtain the benefits of the Act. This 
amendment makes possible what might be termed speculative build- 
ing by a shipyard without loss of benefits to an owner who sub- 
sequently purchases a ship which was not laid down expressly for or 
by him provided, of course, that no allowance for the ship had been 
taken by the shipbuilder or any other taxpayer. 


Under Section 4 of the original Act after a vessel of the class 
‘in respect of which special depreciation, extra depreciation or 
allowances in lieu of depreciation had been allowed’’ had been sold 
and the proceeds of disposition had been used for replacement under 
conditions satisfactory to the Commission, the owner was permitted 
to escape the tax resulting from the proceeds of disposition being 
greater than the depreciated value of the vessel. 


The impact of Section 4 has been very considerably broadened 
since it now applies to the proceeds from any vessel whatsoever that 
is sold by a taxpayer provided that these proceeds of disposition are 
used by any person, not necessarily the taxpayer, to finance or assist 
in financing the building of a replacement vessel, or vessels, in 
Canada. 


Alternatively a taxpayer who disposes of a vessel may deposit 
with the Commission an amount at least equal to the tax resulting 
when the proceeds of sale of the vessel exceed its written-down value. 
This deposit, or satisfactory security therefor, may be held by the 
Commission for seven years. If, during that time, the depositor 
uses for work in a Canadian shipyard satisfactory to the Commission 
an amount equal to or greater than the proceeds of disposition on 
which the tax was calculated, then the amount of the deposit may be 
refunded to him. Alternatively, the depositor may assign his 
deposit to another person who is prepared to use an amount equal 
to or greater than the proceeds of disposition from which the amount 
of the tax deposit was derived. If amounts less than the proceeds 
of disposition are used, the amount of deposit refundable is pro-rated. 


Another amendment of an administrative nature prevents the 
postponement of the advantage of Section 4 by permitting a tax- 
payer who sells one of several ships to which he has title, to isolate 
the ship which is sold from the prescribed class of which it formed 
a part. 


This broad description of the modifications to the Act, as a 
result of the amending Act passed in December, 1957, is intended 
only as a general guide and not as any interpretation of the Act 
which should of course be consulted before making any application 
for its operation in a particular case. Experience in administering 
the Act has shown that early consultation with the Commission can 
often save considerable correspondence later. 
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Reproduced as Appendix H is an unofficial Consolidation of the 
Canadian Vessel Construction Assistance Act as it now stands. 


It is emphasized that this consolidation is for purpose of infor- 
mation only; wherever the interpretation or application of the 
provisions of the Act is involved the official text should be consulted. 


The value of the seventy-two capital cost determinations with 
respect to new vessels for the fiscal year ending March 31, 1958, as 
shown in Appendix G, is just over $23 million less than for the 
previous year, but the time lag associated with many applications 
for capital cost determinations make these figures an inaccurate 
gauge of shipbuilding and boatbuilding activities on a fiscal year 
basis. 


A decrease of over $5 million in the value of determinations with 
respect to the smaller canal size vessels more than accounts for the 
decrease in the total value of determinations under the heading 
“All Types of Cargo Vessels’? compared with last year. A further 
breakdown of the vessels under the heading ‘“‘Dredges, Scows and 
Barges” indicates that a steady increase in the value of determina- 
tions under this heading is attributable to expenditures on steel 
barges and scows; it is also noted that an increase in the value of 
determinations with respect to fishing vessels is largely responsible 
for the larger capital cost determinations under the heading ‘‘Tugs, 
Fishing Vessels, Ferries, etc’’ compared with last year. 


While these figures indicate that the Act is of considerable help 
to owners of a larger assortment of vessels with respect to expendi- 
tures necessary for modern vessels better able to meet competition, 
it appears to the Commission that quite a number of owners, particu- 
larly the owners of a single small vessel, may not be aware of the 
benefits of the Act. Efforts are being made to correct this situation 
and at the same time inform as many as possible of the additional 
benefits to be derived from the recent amendments to the Act in the 
hope of stimulating further new construction. 


III. General 


Subsidized Steamship Services 


In accordance with the terms of the Canadian Maritime Com- 
mission Act, the Commission continued to administer steamship 
subventions voted by Parliament. 


During the fiscal year 1957-58, subventions were paid for coastal 
and inland services only. 


The services for which subventions were paid were made up of 
one service on the Pacific Coast, reduced during the year from three 
routes in summer and two in winter to one route; two on the Great 
Lakes and twenty-six on the East Coast, including the River and 
Gulf of St. Lawrence and the services of the Canadian National 
Railways’ vessels operating ten different routes on the coasts of 


Newfoundland and Labrador. 


The Commission’s inspectors examined all services and carried 
out surveys of the areas involved to ascertain the need for the 
continuance of present services and the essentiality of services for 
which subsidy assistance was requested. 


During the year, one additional service was authorized between 
Sorel and Ile St-Ignace, Que., a passenger and vehicle ferry. This 
service has been in continuous operation for many years, except for 
periods in winter when an ice bridge formed, and communication 
between the North and South Shores was maintained by a road 
across the ice. To prevent ice jams and consequent flooding at 
Montreal, the St. Lawrence River channel from Sorel to Montreal 
is now kept open during the winter, and this prevents the formation 
of an ice bridge. It became necessary, therefore, to extend the ferry 
service to a year-round operation. To do this, it was necessary to 
construct a vessel capable of operating in ice, and maintenance of 
this special vessel in the lower-traffic winter months caused an 
operating deficit which necessitated the payment of a subsidy. 


The vehicle and passenger ferry Lord Selkirk, constructed for 
the Department of Transport, is expected to be put into service on 
the Wood Islands, Prince Edward Island and Caribou, N.S., ferry 
service at the commencement of navigation 1958. 


Thirteen applications for subsidy assistance were received, of 
which two were recommended for approval, namely, the Sorel and 
Ile St-Ignace service above mentioned, and the Victoria and West 
Coast of Vancouver Island service, which it has become necessary to 
maintain through subsidy assistance due to continued operating 


losses. 
18 
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An application was received to subsidize a steamship service 
between Vancouver, Bella Coola and Butedale, to replace the service 
formerly maintained and which was withdrawn in January 1958. 
At the end of the year covered by this report negotiations were still 
in progress. 


Substantial increases in costs of operation resulted in some large 
increases in subsidy for a number of eastern local services and for 
the Newfoundland Coastal Steamship services operated by the 
Canadian National Railways. 


During the year, failure to reach an agreement with the operator 
of the subsidized services on the coast of British Columbia regarding 
the amount of subsidy necessary to maintain the services which 
were being performed, resulted in the withdrawal of the vessels and 
cancellation of the subsidy contract. Subsequently, agreement was 
reached with the Canadian Pacific Railway to maintain part of these 
services through subsidization of the route from Vancouver to 
ports on the northern British Columbia coast. 


The provincial and interprovincial distribution of subsidy pay- 
ments for 1957-58 was as follows: 


Interprovincial Services 
between Quebec, Prince Edward Island and Nova Scotia... $ 174,000 


i Nova Scotia and Prince Edward Island.......... 175,000 

“ Nova Scotia and New brunguncl io) ae 33 ,000 

% New Brunswick and Quebee. ot oo 59 , 500 

*% Prince Edward Island and Newfoundland........ 80,000 

Provincial Services 

BeresnrColum pia ys oo ho ee wee se te Oe TAPE, Retk 331,567 
NeWe DEE ISWICk as FM TOM We a. SUN EAT) Mkt ile ib tl Oi 103,600 
De OUura a oth Rue aia nt bales ian. ode a) aly pnd Sid os 2,740,597 
POM ee UI a, earns cua eas Bee wl se ok Mewes Uae, hen Reka octets 215,900 
CO te ce oR ee EAP Str UR SO ae om AS i eS. BS a) Le 140,822 
COUGOCE PHEW: cL OEP RTD Mle cc TRR Re 6 a CRNUMM EL go ls NRRL ibaa 1,055,500 
TOtall ee Ask ee, $5,109 ,486 


The total figure represents the net payment after recapture of 
subsidy from two services: 


Owen Sound and Manitoulin Island and Georgian Bay........... $ 1,678 
Prescott) Ontarioiand: Ogdensbure,y NUY, Gear die Aen ad Snes 15,000 


Since the contract was negotiated in 1951, the total subsidies 
paid for the Prescott and Ogdensburg service have been fully 
refunded. 


Park Steamship Company Limited 


Apart from occasional insurance claims with relation to past 
operations which are handled by the staff of the Commission, this 
Company is no longer active although the Charter is still in force. 
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While the Company has no salaried employees its basic structure 
is being maintained and it could be quickly expanded should the 
need arise. 


North Atlantic Treaty Organization 


The Ninth Meeting of the North Atlantic Treaty Organization 
Planning Board for Ocean Shipping was held in London in July, 1956. 
As on previous occasions the Chairman of the Commission acted as 
Head of the Canadian Delegation since the Commission continues 
to be the agency responsible for the co-ordination of both N.A.T.O. 
and domestic shipping planning in Canada. 


Steady progress has been maintained in this work and now that 
the main policies have been agreed to by the nations concerned, 
future progress will be largely concerned with matters of detail. 


Inter-Governmental Maritime Consultative Organization (I.M.C.O.) 


After the long delay which has taken place while awaiting the 
necessary number of ratifications to the convention setting up this 
organization which was agreed to in Geneva in 1948, it is gratifying 
to record that the convention was declared in force by the Secretary 
General of the United Nations on March 17, 1958. 


The Preparatory Committee, of which the Chairman of the 
Commission is Chairman, and which is charged with the duty of 
arranging for the first General Assembly of the Organization will 
meet in June, 1958, and the First Assembly will probably be held in 
January, 1959. It is hoped that the Maritime Safety Committee, 
which is an integral part of the Organization, will take over the 
organization of the next Safety of Life at Sea Conference, which has 
been scheduled for 1960. Thereafter, it should be possible to deal 
with safety matters as and when occasion requires rather than have 
to await the calling together of a conference at comparatively long 
intervals which has been necessary in the past. 


Degaussing and Stiffening of Merchant Ships 


The Commission continues to co-ordinate this work. During 
the year under review the policy of fitting ships while building has 
been extended to ships building for transfer to U.K. registry under 
the Transfer Plan since Canada would be responsible for their opera- 
tion as part of her contribution to the allied shipping pool in war. 
During the year under review the fitting has been completed of three 
ships during building and of two coastal ships in important services. 
A certain amount of maintenance work has also been undertaken on 
ships previously fitted. 
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Military Movements 


The Commission has continued to act as the co-ordinating agency 
for the shipping movement overseas of armed services personnel and 
military cargo. 

As in the past, personnel movements have been primarily con- 
cerned with the transport of troops and their dependents to and 
from Western Europe. A rotation of the Army Brigade in Europe 
was Carried out in the Fall of 1957. 


The allocation of shipping space for Mutual Aid cargoes destined 
to various allied countries is supervised by the Commission. 


Coasting Laws of Canada 


The Commission continues to advise the Department of National 
Revenue upon applications for the waiving of the Coasting Laws to 
permit temporary operation of foreign-flag or foreign-built ships in 
the Canadian Coasting Trade. Before suggesting that any approvals 
be given, every effort is made to make sure that no qualified ship 
suitable for the required service is available. 


At the end of the period under review in this report the broad 
issues of Canada’s coasting trade were being examined by the Royal 
Commission on the Coasting Trade of Canada. 


International Conferences on Maritime Law and the Law of the Sea. 


Brussels Conference—September 30 to October 10, 1957. The 
Commission was represented at the Brussels Conference on the Law 
of the Sea. This Conference was convened by the Belgian Govern- 
ment for the purpose of trying to reach international agreement on 
three subjects: Limitation of Shipowners’ Liability, the problem of 
Stowaways and the formulation of Rules relating to Shipowners’ 
Liability to Passengers. Through the co-operation of the Canadian 
Maritime Law Association two members of the Association, Mr. 
Lucien Beauregard, Q.C., of Montreal and Mr. Peter Wright, Q.C., 
of Toronto, accompanied the Delegation as advisers. The Conference 
succeeded in reaching a large measure of agreement on the question 
of the Limitation of Shipowners’ Liability and a convention was 
drafted accordingly. If the decisions of the Conference are 
implemented by legislation the protection of the Shipowner will be 
considerably diminished with a corresponding increase in liability in 
respect of maritime claims. There was considerably less support 
for the proposed convention on Stowaways but a convention was 
drafted by the Conference. The Conference reached no conclusions 
in connection with the Rules relating to the Shipowners’ Liability to 
Passengers; the draft rules prepared by the Comité Maritime 
International were altered so materially that it was decided to afford 
governments further time to study the revisions and to defer further 
consideration. 
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United Nations Conference on the Law of the Sea. The Commis- 
sion made available one of its officers as a delegate to the United 
Nations Conference on the Law of the Sea convened at the Palais 
des Nations, Geneva, on February 24, 1958. The Conference was 
convened for the purpose of considering the report of the Inter- 
national Law Commission covering the codification of the law of the 
sea in all of its international aspects—the territorial sea, the high 
seas, fishing rights, the continental shelf and the access of landlocked 
states to the sea. The Commission is primarily interested in the 
proposed code of international law insofar as it concerns the regime 
of the high seas although other aspects of the code are of significance 
in connection with the duties and functions of the Commission. 
Many of the rules have had universal or almost universal recognition 
for many decades and indeed, in some instances, for centuries and 
hence the work of codification is largely the more precise formulation 
and systematization of these rules of international law. The delib- 
erations of the Conference continued beyond the period covered by 
this report. A more detailed review of the work of the Conference 
and the results achieved will be made in a later report. 


The Commission 


The Staff of the Commission on March 31, 1958, numbered 
twenty-three whose annual salaries, together with salaries paid to 
Members of the Commission amount to $143,845.00. 


Dated at Ottawa the 24th day of June, 1958. 


Ly Co AU DETTE: 
Chairman. 
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Appendix C 
LINER SERVICES FROM CANADA, 1957 
Average 
Service Number and Nationality Sailings 
of Lines per 
Month 
St. Lawrence and Atlantic Ports to the 
United Kingdom and Eire............. 10 British 1 Irish 
2 Canadian* 1 Italian 
1 German 1 Norwegian/Dutch 
1 Greek 1 Swiss 38 
St. Lawrence and Atlantic Ports to North 
and North West-Europe.: «ii oer. ose 2 British 1 Italian 
3 Canadian* 2 Norwegian 
1 Dutch 1 Norwegian/Dutch 
4 German 1 Swedish 
1 Greek 1 Swiss 19 
Great Lakes Ports to the United Kingdom.| 6 British 1 Norwegian/Dutch 
1 Swedish 11 
Great Lakes Ports to North and North 
BV CoCM TOD. c.f 2.2 diya. MOR bw oe aes des 1 Finnish 1 Norwegian/Dutch 
2 German 3 Swedish 
1 Norwegian 1 Swedish/French 27 
Pacific Coast Ports to the United Kingdom 
and North and North West Europe..... 2 British 1 German 
1 Canadian* 1 German/Finnish 
1 Danish 2 Japanese 
1 British/Dutch 2 Norwegian 
1 French 1 Swedish 19 
St. Lawrence and Atlantic Ports to the 
DICCINCEPAREAD ie hen es cist ets. ox wsleln 1 British/German/Egyptian 
1 Canadian*/Italian 
1 Italian oS 
Great Lakes Ports to the Mediterranean..| 1 British/French 
1 Canadian*/Italian 
1 Scandinavian/Dutch 6 
Pacific Coast Ports to the Mediterranean..| 1 Italian 1 
St. Lawrence and Atlantic Ports to the 
DERE. tet ie: SN Oe aa See Se AE 1 American 2 Canadian* 
1 British 1 Colombian/ 
1 Swedish Ecuadorean 17 
Great Lakes Ports to the Caribbean...... 1 Canadian* l 
Pacific Coast Ports to the Caribbean..... 1 American 2 Japanese 
2 Canadian* 1 Panamanian 4 
St. Lawrence and Atlantic Ports to South 
eng tact Altice. 6... 2 an thn 1 Norwegian 1 
Pacific Coast Ports to South and East Africa| 1 Dutch/Norwegian 
1 Japanese 2 


*Most Canadian lines chartered non-Canadian ships to furnish or to augment the cargo 
liner service. 
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LINER SERVICES FROM CANADA, 1957—Concluded 


Service 


St. Lawrence and Atlantic Ports to India 
and Persian Gilie oda Sue eae 


Pacific Coast Ports to India and Persian 
AS Pe ne CO cht sh a i I 


St. Lawrence and Atlantic Ports to the 
East Coast of South America....2:...° 
Pacific Coast Ports to the East Coast of 


South Amiericariwwys ne ee cate ee ce 


Pacific Coast Ports to the West Coast of 
SOE Aerie ee se he ae Se ad 


St. Lawrence and Atlantic Ports to Austra- 
lia and New Zealand. wove. ek 


Pacific Coast Ports to Australia and New 
Leiber, cts Peed Sa eh eas 
St. Lawrence and Atlantic Ports to the 
Fat Kast i: beles ie pepe ines | Ay ed 


Pacific Coast Ports to the Far East....... 


Pacific Coast Ports to the South Sea Islands 
Pacific Coast Ports to California) ....2. /7: 


Pacific Coast Ports to U.S. Pacific Coast, 
Gulf and U.S. Athlaotic Coasts. 


Round the World from Atlantic Ports.... 


Nor 


j— fo 


1 


Number and Nationality 


of Lines 
British 
Dutch/Norwegian 
American 1 German 
Swedish 
American 2 Japanese 
American 1 Colombian/ 
Chilean Ecuadorean 
Japanese 1 Norwegian** 
British 
American 1 New Zealand 
British 1 Swedish 
British 1 Danish 
American 2 Norwegian 
Japanese 1 Norwegian/ 

Swedish 

Danish*** 1 Norwegian 
Norwegian 
Japanese 
American 


Average 
Sailings 
per 


Month 


14 


1 


One west- 
bound 
every 
three 
weeks 


**(and via Straits of Magellan to the East Coast of South America) 


***(also provided a service to the Hawaiian Islands once every three months) 
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Short title. 


Definitions, 


‘Capital 
cost.’ 


“Conversion 
cost.” 


“* Conversion 
or major 
alteration.”’ 


“‘Vessel.’’ 


Other 
words and 
expressions. 


Deduction 
in respect 
of capital 
cost of 
vessels for 
purposes 

of the 
Income Tax 
Act. 


Rep. and New. 


1957-58, 
eC. 22. eae 


CANADIAN MARITIME COMMISSION 


Appendix H 
Office Consolidation—Not Official 
tare Le 
CHAPTER: 45. 


as amended by 1952-53, c. 14 and 1957-58, c. 12. 


An Act to encourage the 


Construction and Conversion of Vessels in Canada. 


SHORT TITLE: 


1. This Act may be cited as the Canadian Vessel Construction 
Assistance Act. 1949 (2nd Sess.), c. 11, s. 1. 


INTERPRETATION. 


2. In this Act 


(a) 
(0) 


(¢) 


(d) 
(e) 


‘‘capital cost’’ means capital cost as determined by the 
Canadian Maritime Commission; 


“conversion cost’? means the cost of a conversion or 
major alteration as determined by the Canadian 
Maritime Commission ; 


“conversion or major alteration’? means a conversion 
or major alteration made in Canada by a taxpayer in 
accordance with plans approved in writing by the 
Canadian Maritime Commission for the purposes of 
this Act; 


“‘vessel’’? means a vessel as defined in the Canada 


Shipping Act; and 


other words and expressions have the same meaning 
as in the Income Tax Act. 1949 (2nd Sess.), c. 11, s. 2. 


3. *(1) Where a taxpayer owns a vessel 


(a) 


(2) 
(c) 


that was constructed in Canada and is registered in 
Canada or is registered under conditions satisfactory to 
the Canadian Maritime Commission in any country or 
territory to which the British Commonwealth Mer- 
chant Shipping Agreement (signed at London on 
December 10, 1931) applies, 


the construction of which was commenced after the 
1st day of January, 1949, and 


in respect of the capital cost of which no allowance 
has been made to any other taxpayer under this Act or 
the Income Tax Act, 


in computing his income for a taxation year, for the purposes of the 
Income Tax Act, he may, notwithstanding anything in that Act or 
the regulations thereunder, in lieu of a deduction under paragraph 


* Note: cS to the 1957 and subsequent taxation years. (1957-58, c. 12, 
ies 
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(a) of subsection (1) of section 11 of that Act and the regulations 
under that paragraph, and so long as the title to the vessel remains 
vested in him, deduct such part of the capital cost to him of the 
vessel as he may elect, not exceeding the lesser of 


(d) thirty-three and one-third per cent of the capital cost 
to him of the vessel, or 


(e) the undepreciated capital cost to him of the vessel as 
of the end of the taxation year (before making any 


deduction under this section for the taxation year). 


*(2) Where a taxpayer owns a vessel that is registered in Canada 
or is registered under conditions satisfactory to the Canadian 
Maritime Commission in any country or territory to which the said 
British Commonwealth Merchant Shipping Agreement applies, 
conversion or major alteration of which was commenced after the 
ist day of January, 1949, in computing his income for a taxation 
year for the purposes of the Income Tax Act he may, so long as the 
title to the vessel remains vested in him, notwithstanding anything 
in that Act or the regulations thereunder, in lieu of a deduction 
under that Act in respect of the conversion cost but in addition to a 
deduction of other capital costs of the vessel under that Act, deduct 
such part of the conversion cost to him of the vessel as he may elect, 
not exceeding the lesser of 


(a) thirty-three and one-third per cent of the conversion 
cost to him, or 


(6) the undepreciated conversion cost to him of the vessel 
as of the end of the taxation year (before making any 
deduction under this section for the taxation year). 


(3) For the purposes of the Income Tax Act 


(a) a vessel in respect of which an allowance has been made 
under subsection (1) shall be deemed to be a prescribed 
class within the meaning of section 20 of that Act; 


(6b) a vessel in respect of which an allowance has been 
made under subsection (2) shall, to the extent of the 
conversion cost, be deemed to be a prescribed class 


within the meaning of section 20 of that Act; and 


an allowance under this section shall be deemed to 
have been made under paragraph (a) of subsection (1) 
of section 11 of that Act. 1949 (2nd Sess.), c. 11, s. 3. 


(c) 


4. *(1) Where a vessel is disposed of by a taxpayer 


(a) subsection (1) of section 20 of the Income Tax Act does 
not apply to the proceeds of disposition 


(i) to the extent that they are used by any person for 
replacement under conditions satisfactory to the 
Canadian Maritime Commission, or 


* Note: eepumaRe to the 1957 and subsequent taxation years. (1957-58, c. 12, 
ore: 
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(ii) if the Canadian Maritime Commission certifies 
that the taxpayer has, on satisfactory terms, 
deposited an amount at least equal to the tax that 
would but for this Act be payable by the taxpayer 
under the Income Tax Act in respect of the 
proceeds of disposition, or satisfactory security 
therefor, as a guarantee that the proceeds of 
disposition will be used for replacement; and 


(6) the taxpayer may, within the time prescribed by the 
Income Tax Act for the filing of areturn of his income for 
the taxation year in which the vessel was disposed of, 
elect to have the vessel constituted a prescribed class, 
and, if he so elects, the vessel shall be deemed to have 
been a prescribed class within the meaning of section 
20 of the Income Tax Act immediately before the 
disposition thereof. 


*(14) Where a vessel in respect of which an election was made 
under paragraph (0) of subsection (1), (in this subsection called the 
“sold vessel’’) was, immediately before the election, included with 
other property in a prescribed class within the meaning of section 20 
of the Income Tax Act, (in this subsection called the ‘‘former pres- 
cribed class’’), for the purposes of the Income Tax Act 


(a) the undepreciated capital cost to the taxpayer of the 
sold vessel, immediately before the disposition thereof, 
shall be deemed to be the lesser of 


(i) the original cost to him of the sold vessel minus 
the aggregate of 


(A) 


(B) 


(C) 


(ii) the 


the total amount that would have been 
allowed to him as a deduction in computing 
income under the Income Tax Act in respect 
of the vessel before the disposition thereof, if 
it had been a prescribed class, at the rate of 
allowances claimed and allowed to him under 
paragraph (a) of subsection (1) of section 1100 
of the Income Tax Regulations for property 
of the former prescribed class in computing 
his income for the 1949 and each subsequent 
taxation year, 


the total amount claimed and allowed to him 
under paragraph (d) of subsection (1) of 
section 1100 of the Income Tax Regulations 
in respect of the sold vessel as a deduction in 
computing his income for the 1949 and each 
subsequent taxation year, and 


the total amount deemed by paragraph (c) of 
subsection (1) of section 144 of the Income Tax 
Act to have been allowed to him in respect of 
the sold vessel, or 


undepreciated capital cost to him of the 


property of the former prescribed class at the 
time of the disposition of the sold vessel; and 


* Note: aye to the 1957 and subsequent taxation years. (1957-58, c. 12, 
S. 3. 
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(b) the undepreciated capital cost to the taxpayer of the 
property of the former prescribed class immediately 
after the disposition of the sold vessel shall be deemed 
to be the undepreciated capital cost to the taxpayer of 
the property of the former prescribed class immedi- 
ately before the disposition of the sold vessel, minus the 
undepreciated capital cost to the taxpayer of the sold 
vessel as determined under paragraph (a). 


*({B) Notwithstanding anything in the Income Tax Act, where a 
taxpayer has made an election as prescribed in subsection (1) with 
respect to a vessel and the proceeds of disposition of the vessel have 
been used for replacement under conditions satisfactory to the 
Canadian Maritime Commission, such re-assessments of returns of 
income under the Income Tax Act shall be made as are necessary to 
give effect to this section. 


*(1c) All or any part of a deposit made under subparagraph (ii) 
of paragraph (a) of subsection (1) may be paid out to or on behalf 
of any person who, under conditions satisfactory to the Canadian 
Maritime Commission and as a replacement for the vessel disposed 
of, acquires a vessel described in subsection (1) of section 3 or incurs 
any conversion costs in respect of a vessel described in subsection (2) 
of section 3, but the ratio of the amount paid out to the amount of 
the deposit shall not exceed the ratio of the capital cost to him of the 
vessel described in the said subsection (1) or the conversion cost to 
him of the vessel described in the said subsection (2), as the case 
may be, to the proceeds of disposition of the vessel disposed of; and 
any deposit or part of a deposit not so paid out within a period of 
seven years after it was made shall be paid to the Receiver General 
of Canada and form part of the Consolidated Revenue Fund. 


(2) Where a vessel in respect of which an allowance has been 
made under subsection (2) of section 3 is disposed of, the portion of 
the proceeds of disposition that is attributable to the conversion cost 
shall be determined by the Canadian Maritime Commission. 1949 
(2nd Sess.), c. 11, s. 4. 


5. Except as modified by this Act all the provisions of the 
Income Tax Act and the regulations thereunder apply to a taxpayer 
to whom this Act applies. 1949 (2nd Sess.), c. 11, s. 5. 


6. The Governor in Council may exclude any class of vessel 
from the operation of this Act. 1949 (2nd Sess.),. c. 11,58. 6. 


7. (1) Notwithstanding paragraph (e) of subsection (1) of section 
12 of the Income Tax Acta taxpayer may, in computing his income for 
a taxation year for the purposes of that Act, deduct such amount as 
the Governor in Council may by regulation allow as a reserve for 
expenses to be incurred by reason of quadrennial or other special 
surveys required under the Canada Shipping Act, or the regulations 
thereunder, or under the rules of any society or association for the 
classification and registry of shipping approved by the Minister of 
Transport for the purposes of the Canada Shipping Act. 1949 (2nd 
meas.) Hea £04 Sy he 


* Note: Applicable to the 1957 and subsequent taxation years. (1957-58, c. 12, 
s. 3.) 
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(2) In any case where 


(a) a taxpayer has under subsection (1) made a deduction 
in respect of a vessel as a reserve for expenses to be 
incurred by reason of a quadrennial or other special 
survey of that vessel, and 


(6) the quadrennial or other special survey in respect of 
which the deduction was made has been completed to 
the extent that the vessel is permitted to proceed on a 
voyage, 


the aggregate amount of the deductions in respect of the vessel that 
have not previously been included in computing the taxpayer’s 
income under Part I of the Income Tax Act, shall be included in 
computing his income under Part I of the Income Tax Act for the 
taxation year in which the survey was so completed. 


(3) In any case where 


(a) a taxpayer has under subsection (1) made a deduction 
in respect of a vessel as a reserve for expenses to be 
incurred by reason of a quadrennial or other special 
survey of that vessel, and 


(6) before that quadrennial or other survey was completed, 
the taxpayer sold the vessel or the vessel was lost or 
destroyed or any other circumstance arose that in the 
opinion of the Minister of National Revenue renders 
it improbable that the survey will be completed, 


the aggregate amount of the deductions in respect of the vessel that 
have not previously been included in computing the taxpayer’s 
income under Part I of the Income Tax Act, shall be included in 
computing his income under Part I of the Income Tax Act for the 
taxation year in which the vessel was sold, lost or destroyed or in 
which such circumstances arose. 


(4) This section is applicable to the 1949 and subsequent 
taxation years. 
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The Honourable GEORGE HEES, P.C., M.P., 
Minister of Transport, 
Ottawa. 


SIR, 


In conformity with the provisions of Section 13 of the Canadian 
Maritime Commission Act, 1947, I have the honour to submit here- 
with the twelfth report of the Canadian Maritime Commission, 
covering the period between April 1, 1958, and March 31, 1959. 

I have the honour to be Sir, 
Your obedient servant, 


BiG RUDE The, 
Chairman. 


OTTAWA, 
June 23, 1959, 
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CANADIAN MERCHANT FLEET 
(Ships of 1,000 Gross Tons and Over) 


March 31, 1958 
Ocean-Going Ships in Foreign Trade No. Gross Tons 
War-built cargo ships 


10, DOG Tanners, ied h8 Os oe an ehcp bts ay 4 28,710 
AMIOO TORMErS NS. bs aes cide meine Meee te a 1 2 , 894 
PassOn Per SIS oo i aah as te ahaa arate cele sinter ee ae —_ — 
Diesel Gargo Ships cick). 22 ee ea es Me ee ed oe — — 
Other Cargo Shins. idee as See ne oes es einem ae 4 16,155 
9 47,759 
SAEs Pea) es cones Ph teams REPEC na len heaters s 8 96,252 
17 144,011 
Ships in Coasting Trade 
War-built cargo ships 
10,000: Tounerses cc rie Rie ences Mirae ests as PSs — — 
AGO TOMDer Soo, uae eecrata cry a ai Nii aie Sos a — — 
Other passenger and dry cargo ships............. 52 162,206 
ae 162 ,206 
Paakers 2220). Sea a Une ee Comm see. | SPAN 8 19,843 


60 182 ,049 


Lakes and St. Lawrence Canallers 
Dry-careo shipstea Veit Teenie ble DEG Bia ake oes 154 306,351 
PE br Ree Chang hy, Wee un UMS Tas eM teen Sin Gre bac ave 39 76,187 


193 382 ,538 


Upper Lakers 
Dry-careo and Passenger, Smaps sy csirus Uke Asie oye fe irs is 490,512 
TORS e cee i. iu, eC Ae ERR ncn Eg sais 3 29 , 766 
78 520,278 
SUMMARY 
Dry-cargo and passenger ships. ..2....0.). ts 06545 <4 290 §=1,006,828 
CL AYVICOES RG, 2h se os ee Ee Rite ae ih gc kat 58 222 ,048 
348. 1,228,876 
Suips UNDER UNITED KINGDOM REGISTRY 

Retrined tinder (is. WKeeistry | (aie. oe 8 ae es 24 1/1 2243 
‘Transterredt t0°U) Wa. ROMOUEY 2 40h aa ats aiid ttein a ey 37 268 , 782 
Bupoly Snips, ON loan.) Wah awit abs see dive 5 36, 382 


66 476,397 


March 31, 1959 


No. 


ettoe lao Laie 


Gross Tons 


21,550 


5,664 


27,214 


90 ,005 


1179219 


162,706 


162,706 


21,442 


184,148 


308 , 764 
74,298 


383 , 062 


525,269 
17,318 


542 ,587 


1,023,953 


203 ,063 


1,227,016 


164,091 
309 , 833 
36,381 


510,305 


TWELFTH ANNUAL REPORT 
1. Shipping 


This report covers the period from April 1, 1958 to March Slt 
1959, except where otherwise indicated. 


The summary on the opposite page, shows that while there was 
a loss of four vessels from the Canadian register during this period 
the additions and deletions involved in the changes to the group on 
the United Kingdom register resulted in a gain of 7,116 gross tons 
for the combined fleet. 


Changes in the ocean-going ships on Canadian register included 
the transfer of the Bowater interests’ newsprint and pulpwood car- 
riers Liverpool Packet, Liverpool Rover, Markland and Vinland to 
United Kingdom register, the sale to foreign buyers of the American- 
built wartime tanker Imperial Toronto and the addition of Maple- 
branch, a new tanker built in Canada. 


In the coastal fleet, Yukon Princess was sold foreign after a 
lengthy period in lay-up and two new Canadian-built vessels went 
into service: the Lord Selkirk for the Wood Island-Caribou run on 
the east coast and the tanker Tyee Shell for British Columbia waters. 


There was no change in the number of Canallers, although the 
gross tonnage increased as the new bulk carrier Rockcliffe Hall, also 
built in Canada, more than offset the loss occasioned by the sale of 
the 50-year old tanker Imperial Kingston. 


The Lakes fleet was augmented by the addition of two more 
new Canadian-built vessels; Fort York, a package freighter, and the 
bulk carrier Frank A. Sherman. These, together with the increased 
tonnage resulting from the conversion of the Nipigon Bay to a bulk 
freighter, and other less conspicuous tonnage changes, served to 
increase the volume in the Great Lakes by 22,309 gross tons. 


Sixteen vessels were involved in the changes which occurred in 
the United Kingdom-registered portion of the fleet. Three 10,000 
tonners, three 4,700-tonners and the smaller Montrose were sold 
foreign, and the Lake Burnaby, built in 1952 and only acquired dur- 
ing the late summer of 1957, unfortunately was wrecked off the Philip- 
pines and declared a constructive total loss. On the other hand, 
besides the four Bowater vessels mentioned above, four new-buildings 
were also added in 1958; these were the iron-ore carriers Alexander 
I’. Wood and Avery C. Adams, the alumina-carrier Sunrhea, all from 
Canadian yards, and the dry cargo ship La Marea, built in England, 
all of which were placed on the United Kingdom register under 
special transfer arrangements. 


Appendix A lists the merchant fleet of 200 gross tons or over 
according to country of original construction, while Appendix B 
shows the distribution according to age. 
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Freight Rates 


During the period under review freight rates for bulk dry cargoes 
remained depressed. A tendency towards improvement late in 1958 
was not sustained and in the early months of 1959 rates returned to 
about the level of a year before. Tanker rates, likewise depressed, 
showed some gains in the second half of 1958 before subsiding early 
in 1959. The supply of world shipping expanded to 118 million 
gross tons at mid-year, an increase of 7.8 million gross tons over the 
previous year’s total. Laid-up tonnage at the end of 1958 was esti- 
mated at 7 million grosstons. Reflecting adverse trading conditions, 
the value of “Park” and “‘Liberty”’ ships fell to around $200,000. 

During 1958 twenty-six Canadian-owned ships operating under 
the transfer plan were laid-up for a total of 5,851 days. 

While tanker rates were low for most of the year, particularly 
in the American trade, a rise occurred during the late months. The 
rate for single voyages with crude oil from Venezuela to Portland, 
Maine (terminal of the Portland-Montreal pipe line) ranged from a 
low of .90¢ per ton in January to a high of $2.75 per ton in November. 

An interesting development outside Canada in 1958 was the 
time chartering of a large number of dry cargo vesesels by Mainland 
China. By autumn it was estimated that the Chinese had under 
time charter fully one hundred dry cargo ships, some of which were 
fixed at rates as low as 12 shillings per deadweight ton. 

The increasing importance of large bulk carriers in the dry cargo 
trades was a notable feature of 1958. Cargoes of 12,000 to 14,000 
tons became more common in both the coal trade and the grain trade. 
Heretofore, average cargoes in both trades were about 9,500 tons, 
representing the capacity of such ships as the “Forts”, ‘‘Parks” and 
‘““Libertys’’ of wartime design. 

Records of freight market fixtures and indices are now main- 
tained by the Transportation and Trade Services Division of the 
Department of Trade and Commerce in collaboration with the 
Commission. 


Labour 


The most serious labour disturbance affecting Canadian shipping 
in 1958 was a strike called by the Seafarers’ International Union 
against Canadian Pacific Steamships on the British Columbia coast, 
on May 16, following disagreement over wages, overtime, and fringe 
benefits. Operations were resumed on July 26. On August 21 a 
strike was called by the International Longshoremen and Ware- 
housemen’s Union in the ports of New Westminster, Port Alberni, 
Vancouver and Victoria. This was settled on September 24. On 
April 21 a strike was called by the Great Lakes Pilot Association 
concerning the use of pilots on foreign shipping on the Great Lakes. 
The issues involved had not been settled when the 1958 Great Lakes 
Shipping season ended. 
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Towards the end of the year a four-day world-wide boycott of 
ocean-going vessels flying so-called ‘“‘flags of convenience’”’ i.e., Liberia, 
Panama, Costa Rica, Honduras, was called by the International 
Transport Workers Federation. Estimates of the effectiveness of 
the boycott varied. 


Canadian Ports 


Over 47 million tons were received or shipped through Canadian 
Ports during 1958 which exceeded the figures of 1957 by approxi- 
mately 400,000 tons although still not reaching the outstanding 
results of 1956. Grain loadings at the port of Churchill showed an 
increase of approximately 3 million bushels for a total of 19,598,000 
bushels, carried in 55 vessels as against 46 in 1957. The situation 
on the West Coast was slightly different however, showing approxi- 
mately an 11% reduction over 1957 tonnages. Grain particularly 
was down about 3 million bushels. The general grain movement 
during 1958 from all ports was increased by approximately 100 
million bushels. 


Appendix C shows the flag participation in the carriage of 
Canada’s overseas trade. | 


Replacement Plan 


The depression in freight rates had a strong effect on the market 
price of war-built vessels which dropped considerably during the year 
resulting in the sale of only 8 vessels for a net total of $2,280,000. 

As at March 31—156 vessels had been sold since the inception 
of this plan for a net total of $99,763,000. Of this figure $57,764,000 
has been used toward the building of new ocean-going ships and 
$7,272,000 toward the acquisition of tonnage or the moderniza- 
tion of existing ships. Four ocean-going vessels were building or on 
order in Canadian shipyards at an aggregate value of $28,500,000. 
In addition there were two general cargo vessels aggregating 22,000 
deadweight tons building in the United Kingdom for Canadian 
owners. Escrow funds will be used to contribute towards the cost 
of these ships. 

The amount expended in previous years for the building and 
modernization of the lake and coastal vessels remains as previously 
reported at $30,412,000. 

At the end of the period under review there remained on deposit 
in escrow $3,602,000, practically all of which is held by owners who 
are building replacement vessels. 


The Transfer Plan 

Under this plan which was based upon an arrangement be- 
tween the Canadian and United Kingdom Governments, a vessel 
transferred to United Kingdom registry may be returned to Canadian 
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registry at the request of either Government; during the period of 
United Kingdom financial controls the Canadian owner was permitted 
to receive in dollars the net profits earned; the ships will be considered 
as a Canadian contribution to any allied pooling arrangement set up 
in an emergency. 


Owners of vessels transferred under this plan were originally 
required to appoint a manager in the United Kingdom who was sub- 
ject to the supervision and control of the Bank of England and there 
was an obligation on the part of the owner and manager to secure 
dollar freights wherever possible. Subsequent to the freer con- 
vertibility of sterling in the fall of 1958 the appointment of a Manager 
and approval of the Bank of England became no longer necessary. 


While the clauses in Transfer Agreements referring to these 
requirements have been suspended the position of vessels under this 
plan is otherwise unchanged. 


On March 31, 1959 there were sixty-one vessels owned by 
Canadian companies registered in the United Kingdom under this 
plan the majority of which carried the ‘flag covenant’’. 


Coasting Trade of Canada 


Preliminary estimates of the tonnage moved in Canada’s dom- 
estic shipping trades during 1958 seem to indicate an increase of well 
over a million tons in the overall total from the previous year, in 
spite of a considerable fall off in shipments of some bulk commodities, 
notably iron ore and limestone. Other bulk movements in the major 
coastwise trades such as gypsum, ilmenite and coal apparently showed 
a marked gain in the volume shipped. 


Sixty-three United Kingdom-flag vessels carried less tonnage 
than fifty-four did during the previous year amounting in all to about 
13% of the total coastwise cargoes in 1958. Seven ships of other 
flags shared in less than half of one percent of the total when special 
waivers of the coastal law permitted limited participation under 
special circumstances. Twenty of those flying the United King- 
dom flag served in established coastal liner services; twenty-five 
others were engaged in one or more of the bulk movements of major 
commodities; seven were employed for single voyages only of which 
two comprised quite small cargoes; two were engaged for two trips 
each and the balance found employment in miscellaneous trades 
throughout the season. 


Iron ore from Seven Islands to Contrecoeur, gypsum from Little 
Narrows to Montreal, ilmenite from Havre St. Pierre to Sorel, 
fluorspar from St. Lawrence to Port Alfred, and copper concentrates 
from Tilt Cove to Gaspé were carried exclusively in ships of United 
Kingdom registry. They also shared in more than half the tonnage 
moving to and from northern waters. 
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Of the sixty-three British Commonwealth vessels participating, 
seventeen were part of the Canadian-owned fleet on United Kingdom 
register, seven were ore carriers and two were tankers. Their distri- 
bution according to size was: five over 10,000 gross tons, twenty-five 
between 9,999 and 5,000 gross tons, fifteen tetween 4,999 and 2,000 
gross tons, twelve between 1,999 and 1,000 gross tons, two between 
999 and 500 gross tons and four under 500 gross tons. 

The major commodities carried in the coasting trade during 1957 
were as follows: 


Short Tons 
Cargo 000’s % 

USC ge a a nets gale AAU BD “gl SR hy 5 ri 618 he MO Gh ad 9,654,279 24.0 
cue etoleum Oils'and Prodiicts:4)1.0, 2, 8,527 , 368 DAZ 
3. Pulpwood and Pulpwood Chips................ 4,956,759 1243 
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tf Vson and Steel Bar. eto. . dul tes, oe 195,135 oF 
PO. Orker: Tanker, GareGes | ene ee ee eee 132 ,622 3 
io Peover and “limber!., tt ser areee eee 121,287 33 
oy. ealOther Carco:.e ci.) cee egnnee)  e e 3, 856, 394 9.6 
40,171,879 100.0 


Direct Trade between the Great Lakes and Overseas Ports 


Three new services were added during 1958, making a total of 
twenty-three steamship lines which operated regular ocean services 
to and from the Great Lakes. 

The Commission’s records show that one hundred and ninety 
vessels of non-Canadian, non-United States registry, in tramp and 
liner services, made five hundred and forty trips to the Great Lakes 
from overseas ports during 1958. 


The distribution of these vessels, according to flag, is as follows: 
Number Number 


Registry of Ships of Trips 
EO rene Sere tas EAA Co a SSO Sa oP eae 9 24 
OU TS Eo a eRe RRR on EOLA Odo AC RNS ah Bike PS aN 23 a 
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PROT EIAs sn 's tks? s one Oa ate Ue ae ee ee 45 113 
PAA IAD 5-057). Ca Be Ae ee ne aces 1 y 
CAB ee os 2 ac, aps alec an ss ge en ee eee 17 51 
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190 540 


(Not included in the above summary are the six United Kingdom-flag vessels regularly 
engaged in the Great Lakes/Newfoundland line’s service and two foreign-flag tankers permitted 
to make a total of three coastal voyages on a waiver of the Canadian coastal law). 
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Shipping Records 


Records of all self-propelled vessels of 200 gross tons and over, 
with information as to ownership, employment and other statistical 
details are kept. up to date in the Commission, as well as reference 
files on other related subjects of interest to or having effect upon 
the shipping industry. 

The shipping services maintained from Canada during 1958 are 
shown in Appendix D. 


Il. Shipbuilding and Ship-repairing 

Shipbuilding 

During 1958 the sixteen major shipyards delivered fifty-seven 
vessels, particulars of which are given in Appendix E. Forty-one 
of these ships were built for commercial owners, two for the Royal 
Canadian Navy and fourteen for various departments of the Federal 
Government. The commercial vessels consisted mainly of barges 
and scows but included four bulk freighters (three for ocean-going 
and one for Great Lakes service), two oil tankers, one canaller and 
one package freighter. Two additional destroyer escorts were com- 
pleted during the year, 7.M.C.S. Restigouche and H.M.C.S. St. Croix. 
Of the vessels built for departments of government other than 
National Defence, ten were tugs or smaller craft, two were patrol 
vessels for the R.C.M.P., one an auto-passenger ferry and one a 
research trawler for the Department of Fisheries. 


Vessels built in the four principal shipbuilding areas aggregated 
88,388 gross tons, a figure which of course excludes the naval vessels. 
The total value of all ships delivered was approximately $87,649,140. 
Compared with 1957 there was an increase of 100 per cent in the gross 
tonnage and a decline of 20 per cent in the dollar value of ships 
delivered, a decline that may be attributed to the small number of 
naval ships delivered. 


Ship -Repairing 

In the ship-repairing branch of the industry the shipyards re- 
paired, refitted or drydocked 1,906 merchant ships and 78 naval ves- 
sels. The total value of such work completed during 1958 amounted 
to $32,006,585 divided among the four shipbuilding areas as shown 
below. Compared with 1957 this constitutes a decrease of $1,124,149 
or 3 per cent. There was a substantial increase in the value of such 
work carried out in the Great Lakes area, unfortunately offset by 
an even greater decrease in the Pacific Coast area. The St. Lawrence 
and Atlantic Coast areas showed relatively little change. 


Naval Merchant Dollar Value 


BacinciGoasti te 1. dina Ded tA Galata 7 493 $ 5,310,980 
Or aS aa on on Ms apn Ga cd imine BOD 3 208 8,976,266 
hse WETICE. a. » siah¥oucce «EAP wee ok 3 613 8,688 , 980 
mitre asses!) ee a ae eee Ga 592 9,030,359 


78 1,906 $ 32,006,585 


For the purpose of comparison the value of ships delivered and 
of repairs and conversions carried out in Canadian shipyards from 
1951 to 1958 is given in Appendix F. 
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Employment 

The average monthly employment in the industry (16 yards 
reporting) was 13,076, a decrease of approximately 13 per cent com- 
pared with 1957. As may be seen from the table given below, the 
decline in the level of employment was most marked in the Pacific 
Coast and St. Lawrence areas; a relatively small decrease occurred in 
the Atlantic Coast area and for the third year in succession ship- 
yards in the Great Lakes area registered an increase in employment. 
The figures for the first three months of 1959 suggest that the level 
of employment is again likely to fall below that of the previous year. 


The following table gives the average monthly employment 
figures in the principal shipbuilding areas during the period 1946-1958. 


Number of 
Yards Pacific Great Oe, Atlantic 
Year Reporting Coast Lakes Lawrence Coast Total 
1946 16 4,988 2,148 6,272 2,991 16,399 
1947 16 4,119 1,485 8,874 2059 Lin k35 
1948 16 2,949 2,308 8,045 1,976 15,278 
1949 16 1,496 2,168 4,230 13937 9,831 
1950 17 1,100 2,202 3,892 1,336 8,530 
1951 19 2,080 2,803 Sor 1,913 £2,033 
1952 19 2,595 3,591 8,092 2,909 17,187 
1953 20 2,547 3,082 10,490 $3,011 19,630 
1954 19 ARs bole: 1,994 7,407 3,544 15,500 
1955 17 2,566 1,267 5,448 obo 12,432 
1956 17 3,544 1,494 6,096 2alS7. 13,891 
1957 16 4,000 1,929 6,520 Peas Bea) 14,985 
1958 16 2,831 2,362 Seaor 2,346 13,076 


Outlook 


The estimated capital cost of all vessels in preparation or under 
construction as of March 31, 1959 amounted to $305,862,400. This 
sum represents orders for nine naval escort vessels, seventeen vessels 
for other government departments and nineteen merchant ships. 
Three of the naval vessels are scheduled for delivery during 1959 and 
the remaining six constitute a new naval shipbuilding programme 
scheduled for completion during 1962 and subsequent years. Par- 
ticulars of the other government and merchant ships are given in 


Appendix G. 


The value of shipbuilding now contracted for is substantially 
greater than it has been for several years past, so that, speaking 
generally, the outlook for the industry might be considered favour- 
able. It should, however, be noted that by far the greater propor- 
tion of orders now in hand are for naval vessels or other government 
vessels; orders for commercial shipbuilding represent only one-sixth 
of the total. Commercial orders have not only failed to keep pace 
with government orders but are actually diminishing in volume. 
Moreover, almost the entire $51 million worth of commercial ship- 
building now contracted for is concentrated in the Great Lakes and 
St. Lawrence areas. Thus, while there is good reason to hope that 
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the initiation of the new naval shipbuilding programme will con- 
tribute to preserving a nucleus of skilled craftsmen for some years 
to come, the long-term outlook presages a reduction in the present 
scale of the industry’s shipbuilding activities. 

In last year’s annual report the Commission expressed its con- 
viction that it was most undesirable that any shipyard should come 
to depend solely upon government shipbuilding or upon naval repairs 
and refits. It is therefore gratifying to note that certain shipyards 
have diversified their activities by turning to industrial construction. 

The following table gives the estimated value of the vessels in 
each category in preparation or under construction in the four ship- 
building areas. 


Other 
Naval Government Merchant Total 
ital ot BO ah aa ae 90, 302 , 700 11,800,000 150,200 102,252,900 
Great latices. .... 2.0.0". — 4,460,500 26,798 ,000 31,258,500 
Pama Wrence. 62. ...043% 75,000,000 21,735,000 24,115,000 120,850,000 
atte Oe 44 ,403 ,000 7,098,000 — 51,501,000 


$209,705,700 $ 45,093,500 $ 51,063,200 $305,862,400 


The Canadian Vessel Construction Assistance Act 


Appendix H showing the capital cost determinations for each 
fiscal year since 1950, when the Act came into effect, reveals that 
the value of capital cost determinations for the fiscal year ending 
March 31, 1959 was only exceeded in 1952. Capital cost determina- 
tions for six large upper lake vessels and two determinations for ocean- 
going vessels were responsible for the increase in the value of the 
determinations under the heading ‘‘All Types of Cargo Vessels’. 
The decrease in value of determinations for both dredges and barges 
accounts for the decrease for the non propelled vessels, and new 
ferries and small passenger craft account for the gain under the 
heading “Tugs, Fishing Vessels, Ferries, etc.’’, although an increase 
of six determinations for new fishing vessels increased the value of 
the determinations $92,300. over the previous year for this class of 
vessel. 

The increase in determinations for major alterations is largely 
due to alterations to existing vessels which will use the St. Lawrence 
Seaway. The commercial success of the altered vessels and the new 
large upper lake vessels will mainly determine whether Canadian 
owners will make further expenditures on new vessels and altera- 
tions to existing vessels. 

Section 4 of the Act provides that in certain cases where monies 
resulting from the sale of vessels are used for satisfactory replacement 
in Canadian yards, the Canadian Maritime Commission may issue 
certificates which involve freedom from recapture of depreciation. 
Since the inception of the Act, to March 31, 1959, 98 certificates 
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have been issued under this Section to 48 applicants. This feature of 
the Act has materially stimulated the flow of money into new building. 

That portion of section 4 which permits a taxpayer to deposit 
with the Commission an amount equal to the tax which, but for the 
Act, he would be required to pay, has resulted in a number of such 
deposits being made. Owners are becoming more aware of this Act 
and its potential with the result that more money from this source is 
being channeled into shipbuilding. 

This Act together with the present naval programme should be 
of material assistance to the shipbuilding and repairing industry 
for some considerable time. 


III General 


Subsidized Steamship Services 


Since its formation under the Canadian Maritime Commission 
Act, the Commission has administered steamship subventions voted 
by Parliament. 


During the fiscal year 1958-59, subventions were paid for the 
operation of coastal and inland services only. Twenty-nine services 
received assistance—two on the West Coast, two on the Great Lakes 
and twenty-five on the East Coast, including the Canadian National 
Railways Newfoundland Coastal Services operating on nine different 
routes on the coasts of Newfoundland and Labrador. 


The Vancouver, Bella Coola and Butedale Service, for which 
subsidy had been approved, was cancelled, and the ports to be 
served were included in the Vancouver and Northern B.C. Ports 
Service. 


The Vancouver and West Coast of Vancouver Island Service 
was added to subsidized services. 


On the East Coast, the vessel performing the Halifax, Tor Bay, 
Isle Madame and West Coast of Cape Breton Service was destroyed 
by fire, and this service was not resumed; however, the ports served 
east of Mulgrave were included in the Halifax, Canso, Guysborough 
Service and renamed ‘Halifax, Canso, Guysborough and Isle Madame’ 
Service. 


A strike of seamen on the West Coast, against Canadian Pacific 
Railway Steamships, resulted in the temporary cessation of the two 
subsidized services in the area. However, the Union Steamships 
served the northernmost ports under contract during the strike. On 
July 25 following the passage by Parliament of a Special’ Act the 
Canadian Pacific Railway Coastal Services were resumed. In the 
meantime the Northland Navigation Company Limited purchased 
the two vessels performing the subsidized services: subsequently, 
agreements were made with the new owners, under the same terms 
and conditions as before, with subsidy payments on a pro-rata basis 
for service performed. Service was resumed in August on both routes. 

All the services were reviewed and inspected by Commission 
representatives and surveys made of areas where new or improved 
services were requested. 

The Commission was represented on several interdepartmental 
groups formed to assess marine transportation and facility require- 
ments of particular areas. . 

Seven applications for subsidy assistance for services were re- 
ceived, six of which were not recommended, and one of which is 
under consideration. 


15 
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Two services serving island communities—the Ile-aux-Coudres 
and Les Eboulements and the Ile-aux-Grues and Montmagny—have 
been improved, the former by contracting for a larger vessel with an 
increased number of crossings, and the latter by contracting for a 
larger vessel capable of carrying vehicles. 


The interprovincial and provincial distribution of subsidy pay- 
ments for 1958-59 was as follows: 


Interprovincial Services 


between Quebec, Prince Edward Island and Nova Scotia... $174,000 
4 Nova Scotia and Prince Edward Island........... 535,748 
f Nova Scotia and New Brunswick................ 33,000 
iP New Brainewick andiOuebec! 60. ter aee, oe 11,393 
rg Prince Edward Island and Newfoundland........ 97,305 
Provincial Services 
Tiss) AiO lamba ween eal hela. pseu, ee Jad ee 5 ann 257,166 
ING (EVOUALO WICK a Renton ce Oe toy. 2 aa wie e ela a ea gem 103,600 
Newioundlandls. .. cetera . Coles a ctl hs Ce ae 2,990,878 
INOVE-SGOlaakeie. 3 Nels oh roe ons oh 12) ie Rh, cine ee 194 ,944 
COSTALNG Ray ee ay Ear tn ee ie wud es pth ae 142,500 
BS Tove mg ef 08 oa Re 17 SNE PR ROE Ae Siete 15122356 
OCA Vie ala cee ee hss OD Cee ee ee $5,728 , 884 
FrescoreanectOodenemurgycs HOY oo) PSL SU ei $ 15,000* 
Pee) Ali NOVA OEOay on hoc tele atiecie Ch: Aah, cident ea tn 319252 
(Wood Islands and Caribou) 
PE land iNewfoundiand yy Aer SO A ae ee 6,695 
(toss omt anc Caniphelltonise. wild. cad) edicts e See ee 107 
we CUALER SPERM UR REN ree 2 ae oe wt a Pete en le: LOR $ 53,054 


* (Repaid in full) 


Park Steamship Company Limited 


There continue to be occasional claims relating to personnel 
employed on vessels during previous operations and these are handled 
by the staff of the Commission. 


While the company is no longer active and has no salaried em- 
ployees its basic structure is being maintained and could be readily 
expanded should the need arise. 


North Atlantic Treaty Organization 


The Tenth meeting of the North Atlantic Treaty Organization’s 
Planning Board for Ocean Shipping was held in Washington in 
April, 1958. The Commission continues to be the agency chiefly 
responsible for shipping planning and the Chairman of the Commis- 
sion acted, as on previous occasions, as Head of the Canadian delega- 
tion to this meeting. 

A number of Working Committees of the Board held a series of 
meetings in London in September, 1958; the Commission was repre- 
sented at these by its Executive Director. The committees dealt 
with a number of points of detail which had been referred to them 
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by the Board for report and recommendations to be made at the next 
meeting of the Board in April, 1959. 


Intergovernmental Maritime Consultative Organization (A ROnep) 


In February, 1948, a United Nations Maritime Convention 
met at Geneva to draft the terms of a convention for the setting up 
of a specialized agency of the United Nations to deal with maritime 
matters. ‘The terms of the Convention of the Inter-governmental 
Maritime Consultative Organization (I.M.C.O.) provided for the 
establishment of the organization when 21 countries had ratified, 
including 7 countries with fleets over one million tons gross. 


For various reasons, the necessary number of ratifications were 
slow in forthcoming. The I.M.C.O. convention, however, finally 
entered into force on March 17, 1958. 


Under the terms of the Convention the First Assembly should 
have been convened within three months of this date, but the length 
of time which had elapsed since the Convention was originally signed 
made this an administrative impossibility. Consequently the First 
Assembly was, by general agreement, postponed until January, 1959. 


In the meantime a further meeting of the Preparatory Committee 
was held in New York in June, 1958, under the Chairmanship of the 
Chairman of the Canadian Maritime Commission. This meeting 
agreed upon a number of draft papers for submission to the Assembly 
and made all the necessary arrangements for the convening of the 
First Assembly. 


The objects of I.M.C.O. as laid down in the Convention are 
as follows: 


(a) to provide machinery for co-operation among Governments in the field of governmental 
regulation and practices relating to technical matters of all kinds affecting shipping 
engaged in international trade, and to encourage the general adoption of the highest 
practicable standards in matters concerning maritime safety and efficiency of navigation; 


(b) to encourage the removal of discriminatory action and unnecessary restrictions by 
Governments affecting shipping engaged in international trade so as to promote the 
availability of shipping services to the commerce of the world without discrimination; 
assistance and encouragement given by a Government for the development of its 
national shipping and for purposes of security does not in itself constitute discrimina- 
tion, provided that such assistance and encouragement is not based on measures designed 
to restrict the freedom of shipping of all flags to take part in international trade; 


(c) to provide for the consideration by the Organization of matters concerning unfair 
restrictive practices by shipping concerns; 


(d) to provide for the consideration by the Organization of matters concerning shipping 
that may be referred to it by any organ or Specialized Agency of the United Nations; 


(e) to provide for exchange of information among Governments on matters under considera- 
tion by the Organization. 


The Convention also laid down that the functions of the Organ- 
ization are consultative and advisory. 


The Assembly of the Organization met in London on January 6, 
1959, by which time a number of other countries in addition to those 
whose ratifications had brought the Convention into force had also 
ratified it and others had signified their intention to do so. 
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Therefore, the majority of nations having a considerable interest 
in shipping or shipping services are members of the Organization. 


The Chairman of the Canadian Maritime Commission, heading 
the Canadian delegation to the Assembly, was unanimously elected 
by the Assembly as its President. The Assembly sat for nearly three 
weeks and in the course of its proceedings Canada was elected a 
member of the Council of the Organization and of the Maritime 
Safety Committee. 


The Assembly approved a programme of work for the two year 
period until its next meeting under which the Organization’s activities 
will be largely confined to the following technical subjects: 


(a) Administrative functions relating to Safety of Life at Sea and Collision Regulations 
in accordance with the International Convention held in London in 1948. 


(6) Administrative functions relating to the International Code of Signals as entrusted 
to the International Telecommunications Union at the Atlantic City Convention in 
1947, 


(c) Administrative functions relating to the Prevention of the Pollution of the Sea by Oil, 
as laid down in the International Convention in London in 1954. 


(d) The preparation of an international conference for the adoption of standard regulations 
for tonnage measurement of ships. 


The Assembly appointed a Secretary-General who in turn ap- 
pointed a Secretary of the Maritime Safety Committee. The 
Secretary-General is now arranging for staff to fill out the establish- 
ment approved by the Assembly. 

The Assembly will meet again in April, 1961. In the meantime, 
under the terms of the Convention, the work of the Organization 
will be carried out by the Council. 


Degaussing of Merchant Ships 


The Commission has continued to co-ordinate this work. 

During the year under review three ships for Canadian owners, 
building in Canadian shipyards and destined for transfer to United 
Kingdom registry under the transfer arrangements, were fitted with 
degaussing equipment. Four ships built in Canada for coastal 
operation were also fitted. On March 31 six vessels building for the 
Department of Transport and one for private coastal operation were 
in the course of being fitted during construction. 

A certain amount of maintenance work on ships previously 
fitted has been found necessary and arranged at the convenience 
of the owners. 


Military Movements 


The Commission continued its co-ordinator’s role in the move- 
ment of armed services personnel and Canadian government military 
and mutual aid shipments overseas. 
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Coasting Laws of Canada 

The Commission continues to advise the Department of National 
Revenue upon applications for the waiving of the Coasting Laws to 
permit temporary operation of foreign-flag or foreign-built ships in 
the Canadian Coasting Trade. Before suggesting that any approvals 
be given, every effort is made to ensure that no qualified ship suitable 
for the required service is available. 


The Commission 


The Staff of the Commission on March 31, 1959, numbered 
twenty-two whose annual salaries, together with salaries paid to 
Members of the Commission amounted to $132,472. 


I record my gratefulness to the staff of the Commission for its 
loyalty and co-operation. 


Dated at Ottawa the 23rd day of June, 1959. 


De Oo AUDET TE. 
Chairman. 
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Appendix D 
LINER SERVICES FROM CANADA, 1958 
Average 
. Number and Nationality Sailings 
Service of Lines per 
Month 
St. Lawrence and Atlantic Ports to the 
United Kingdom and Eire............. 10 British 1 Irish 
2 Canadian* 1 Italian 
1 Dutch 1 Norwegian/Dutch 
1 German 1 Polish 
1 Greek 1 Swiss 38 
St. Lawrence and Atlantic Ports to North 
and North West Europe. ....325... 0. 2 British 2 Norwegian 
3 Canadian* 1 Norwegian/Dutch 
2 Dutch 1 Polish 
4 German 2 Swedish 
1 Greek 1 Swiss 
1 Italian 23 
Great Lakes Ports to the United Kingdom.| 8 British 1 Norwegian/Dutch 
1 German 1 Swedish 18 
Great Lakes Ports to North and North 
Ve NEQOE. Pedi x.4-ahs-« 9+ kn ain ae ee 1 Finnish 1 Norwegian/Dutch 
2 German 3 Swedish 
1 Norwegian 1 Swedish/French 27 
Pacific Coast Ports to the United Kingdom 
and North and North West Europe....| 1 American 1 German 
2 British 1 German/Finnish 
1 Canadian* 2 Japanese 
1 Danish 2 Norwegian 
1 Dutch/British 1 Swedish 
1 French Zt 
St. Lawrence and Atlantic Ports to the 
Mediterranean. (s. 5... ¥-caae eee 1 British/German/Egyptian 
1 Canadian*/Italian 
1 Israeli 4 
Great Lakes Ports to the Mediterranean. .| 1 British/French 
1 Canadian*/Italian 
1 Swedish/Dutch 7 
Pacific Coast Ports to the Mediterranean..| 2 Italian 2 
St. Lawrence and Atlantic Ports to the 
ero eanr yes os eva eee ee 1 British 1 Canadian*/ 
1 Canadian* Jamaican 
1 Swedish 1 Colombian/ 
Ecuadorean 21 
Great Lakes Ports to the Caribbean...... 1 Canadian* 1 German 3 


*Most Canadian lines chartered non-Canadian ships to furnish or to augment the cargo 


liner service. 
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LINER SERVICES FROM CANADA, 1958—Concluded 
—3—60606060—e0«»«o000000"0806—0—@—oaRoODnOO9OTTo99UToa Sex 


Average 
Cals Number and Nationality Sailings 
SEVERE of Lines per 
Month 
Pacific Coast Ports to the Caribbean...... 1 American 2 Japanese 
1 Canadian* 1 Panamanian 5 
St. Lawrence and Atlantic Ports to West, 
mouth and Hast Alvices., aici ieo ses, 1 British 1 Norwegian 2 
Pacific Coast Ports to South and East 
FUSICA tbe ose oko Mite Oe 1 Dutch/ 1 Japanese 
Norwegian 2 
St. Lawrence and Atlantic Ports to India 
and Persian Golhe ke tee. ed 1 British 1 
Pacific Coast Ports to India and Persian 
ECT Dai ated | pene gO 8 OB oikale Ndr ane Ua 1 American 1 Dutch/Norwegian 3 
St. Lawrence and Atlantic Ports to the 
East Coast of South America.......... 1 American 1 Swedish 
1 German 5 
Pacific Coast Ports to the East Coast of 
POUL Americ ms tna. ak ehh 1 American 2 Japanese 3 
Pacific Coast Ports to the West Coast of 
DOU iAIMeniCg Lm ge ponte uae 1 American 1 Colombian/ 
1 Chilean Ecuadorean 
1 Norwegian** 7 
St. Lawrence and Atlantic Ports to 
Australia and New Zealand.. Mee we. aDeSn 2 
Pacific Coast Ports to Australia and New 
LEAIANG Wir, asian ene Cee 1 American 1 New Zealand 
1 British 1 Swedish 
1 German 4 
St. Lawrence and Atlantic Ports to the Far 
(OC RRs Ieee DE ARMOR IRE Sela cada lehtyal 2 British 1 Dutch 
1 Danish 5 
Pacific Coast Ports to the Far East....... 3 American 2 Norwegian 
5 Japanese 1 Norwegian/ 
Swedish 14 
Pacific Coast Ports to the South Sea 
PETA At OSs sac eMee oela AC 1 Norwegian 1 
Pacific Coast Ports to California......... 1 Norwegian 2 
Pacific Coast Ports to U.S. Pacific Coast, 
Gulf and Atlantic Coast. . ..| 1 Japanese 1 
Round the World from Atlantic Ports....} 1 American One 
westbound 
every 
three 
weeks 


Se ee eee eee 


*Most Canadian lines chartered non-Canadian ships to furnish or to augment the cargo 
liner service. 


**(and via Straits of Magellan to the East Coast of South America) 
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Price 15 cents. Cat. No. TMI-60. 


The Honourable GEORGE HEES, P.C., M.P., 
Minister of Transport, 
Ottawa. 


Sir, 


In conformity with the provisions of Section 13 of the Canadian 
Maritime Commission Act, 1947, I have the honour to submit here- 
with the thirteenth report of the Canadian Maritime Commission, 
covering the period between April 1, 1959, and March 31, 1960. 


I have the honour to be Sir, 
Your obedient servant, 


A. WATSON, 
Chairman. 
OTTAWA, 


June 28th, 1960. 
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TABLE I 


CANADIAN MERCHANT FLEET 
(Ships of 1,000 Gross Tons and Over) 


March 31, 1959 


Ocean-Going Ships in Foreign Trade No. Gross Tons 
War-built cargo ships 
10,000 TONERS Is c66 5h fan cca sects Oe aera ele 3 21,550 
Other cargo shines. et acai: Seen esain le ae ee + z 5,664 
5 27,214 
T ATT es eS Oe ease eee en ae als alee ea Rg nes 8 90,005 
13 117,219 
Ships in Coasting Trade 
Dry cargo and passenger ships...........5+--+-+5 oe 162,706 
TT A ROES 5 x ac dishes adage wate wets me ies ree! a sel cots herte (ahaa 9 21,442 


61 184,148 


Lakes Fleet 

Dry cargo and passenger ships... .......2020.e500. 233 834,033 
TL ATCOLS 6 36 lo Ue eigen Gan eitie: | a0) oteital's aoah leas aa otaibab is weer a 40 91,616 

273 925,649 

SUMMARY 

Dry cargo and passenger ships.........6.-00s020+: 290)" L023, 993 
Darker ys Ce ile Nie eR RR SLA, at tia 57 203 ,063 

347); 1,227,016 

SHIPS UNDER UNITED KINGDOM REGISTRY 

Retained under ‘U.K. Registry jcc sgian Soe o's ieee 23 164,091 
‘Transferred to U.K. Registry 30 cin oo bs eae hee 38 309 , 833 
Supply ships on loats.sa.2. es voscga ene: § «tine ay 5 36,381 


66 510,305 


March 31, 1960 


No. 


193,505 


Gross Tons 


35, 848 


10, 126 


45,974 
90,203 


136,177 


167, 383 
26,122 


853,450 
74,298 


927,748 


1,066,807 


190,623 


1,257,430 


135,534 
80,726 
36,381 


252,641 


THIRTEENTH ANNUAL REPORT 
I. Shipping 


This report covers the period from April 1, 1959 to March 31, 
1960, except where otherwise indicated. 


It will be noted from Table I on the opposite page that the 
Canadian registered merchant fleet remained relatively stable during 
the twelve months under review. However, a substantial decline oc- 
curred in that part of the ocean-going fleet which is registered in the 
United Kingdom. 


Three cargo vessels were added to the ocean-going section of the 
fleet; these were the new Canadian-built motor ship Eskzmo and the 
Federal Pioneer and Federal Voyager, both of which returned to Can- 
adian registry after having been operated for a period under the 
United Kingdom. The conversion of the former Great Lakes tanker 
B.A. Peerless for ocean-going service offset the loss resulting from 
the scrapping of Imperial Edmonton. 


Additions to the coasting fleet comprised the new British Col- 
umbia Provincial Government Ferry Sidney, and two medium sized 
freighters Federal Explorer and Federal Express, which returned to 
Canadian registry. The 35-year old Lady Alexandra, was sold, re- 
portedly for use as a floating restaurant in the Vancouver area. With 
the opening of the St. Lawrence Seaway the tanker Imperial Quebec, 
previously confined to the Great Lakes on account of her deep draft 
was enabled to enter the Great Lakes and Atlantic Coast service for 
which she was designed. 


The opening of the Seaway also accounted for some major 
changes in the composition of the Great Lakes fleet. No less than 
twelve old canallers, with a combined tonnage of 21,877 gross tons 
and ranging in age from 31 to 57 years, were either sold for scrap or 
converted to barges. These were Acadian, George M. Carl, Grovedale, 
J.G. Irwin, Meaford, Penetang, Shelton Weed, David Barclay, Edwin 
T. Douglass, John B. Richards, Norman B. MacPherson and Picton. 
Nine other of the old canallers were enlarged, thereby increasing 
their carrying capacity by 8,218 gross tons. These were the Belvozr, 
Eastcliffe Hall, Francliffe Hall, Griffon, Hutchcliffe Hall, Metis, South- 
cliffe Hall, and Tecumseh. 

Two very large Canadian-built freighters have been added to 
the Great Lakes fleet. These are the Menihek Lake of 17,023 gross 
tons and the Seaway Queen of 16,053 gross tons. In carrying capacity 
these vessels more than offset the loss occasioned by the scrapping 
of the 12 canallers previously referred to. In fact, during 1959 the 
tonnage of shipping on the Great Lakes registered a net gain of 
19,417 gross tons. 
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The tonnage of Canadian owned ships on United Kingdom reg- 
istry was reduced by more than half, largely through the sale of 
eleven ships for operation under foreign flag and by the transfer of 
seven others to parent companies in the United Kingdom. As of 
March 31, 1960, no less than 85,634 gross tons of the remainder were 
laid up. On the same date a further 116,512 gross tons of Canadian 
registered vessels were laid up, the greater part consisting of canallers 
of from 30 to 60 years of age. Tables II and III show the distribution 
by tonnage groups of the merchant fleet according to the country and 
the year of build. 


Freight Market Observations 


During the first half of the period under review, freight rates 
showed little improvement over those recorded during 1958. The 
direct movement of grain overseas from the Great Lakes made pos- 
sible by the St. Lawrence Seaway resulted in a saving of about three 
cents per bushel compared with the cost of shipping from the Lake- 
head via Port Colborne and Montreal. 

During the second half of the period, mainly in response to the 
demand for grain in Europe owing to poor crops, freight rates in- 
creased to a slight extent. The general freight market has improved 
a little since last summer, but fixtures for grain cargoes from the 
Great Lakes to United Kingdom and Western Europe have been at 
only very slightly higher rates than those in effect last summer. 


Labour 


During 1959 a jurisdictional dispute between the Seamen’s Inter- 
national Union and the Canadian Brotherhood of Railway Employees 
and General Transport Workers’ Union resulted in a strike that 
lasted 20 days and tied up the fleet of Northland Navigation Com- 
pany on the British Columbia coast. This caused a dislocation of the 
two subsidized services on the West Coast. 


In order to maintain basic supplies to the communities served 
by these essential services, the Commission arranged for a temporary 
service from Port Alberni to ports on the west coast of Vancouver 
Island, and also concluded negotiations for a temporary service from 
Prince Rupert to Portland Canal and Alice Arm ports. The sudden 
ending of the strike after one trip on the west coast of Vancouver 
Island had been made, but before the inauguration of the temporary 
northern service, enabled Northland to resume operations. 


On the Newfoundland Coastal Steamship Services, operated by 
the Canadian National Railways, an agreement was reached between 
the Company and the Canadian Brotherhood of Railway Employees 
and General Transport Workers’ Union, which in addition to some 
adjustment in wage scales, and other fringe benefits, instituted a 
40-hour week. This necessitated the addition of nearly 200 extra 
crewmen on the ships and was the main contributing cause of the 
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large increase in the operating deficit which is met by payment of 
subsidy. 


Canadian Ports 


During the year 1959 a total of 165,862,235 tons of cargo was 
handled at Canadian ports. This represents an increase of 11.6 per 
cent over the previous year’s total. Cargoes loaded for and unloaded 
from foreign countries rose by 194 per cent and the volume of cargo 
handled in coastwise shipping increased by 4.4 per cent. 

Table IV shows the participation of Canadian and other flag 
vessels in the movement of dry cargo tonnage in overseas trade, 
excluding trade with or via the United States. 


Replacement Plan 

During the year under review there was increased activity in the 
market for war-built ships in spite of the low prices being obtained. 
As of March 31, 1960, seventeen such vessels were sold for $2,826,000 
under the provisions of the Replacement Plan. Since the inception 
of the plan, 173 vessels have been sold for a total of $102,589,000. 
There now remain under Canadian ownership only thirty-six war- 
built vessels, most of which are still profitably employed. 

The money derived from the sale of vessels under the Plan has 
been expended toward the building of new ships as indicated below :— 


Ocean-going Ships—Construction, Acquisition and Modern- 


RZARIOEN oe ccs oc ETT RTE MEER ae Oca ate es scarey. & $ 70,568 ,000 
Great Lakes and Coastal Ships—Construction and Modern- 

IZAGION as be 1h yo Re en eS i Ldoga  alae seks We al eabLe a 30,552 ,000 
Balanceon Deposit im Escrow oo gavior es Petes ois eis sts oe op wis 1,469,000 


$102, 589,000 


The money made available under the Plan has been used for the 
construction in Canadian shipyards of some notable vessels; among 
them were several large ore carriers, two 28,000-ton tankers and two 
40,000-ton tankers, the latter being the largest vessels ever built in 
Canada. Most of the money remaining on deposit is already destined 
for new shipbuilding. 


Transfer Plan 

On March 31, 1960, there were thirty-five vessels owned by 
Canadian companies but registered in the United Kingdom under 
the Transfer Plan. The majority of these vessels are subject to a flag 
covenant under which permission must be obtained from the Govern- 
ment before they may be sold abroad. They will be considered as a 
Canadian contribution to any allied shipping pool arrangement that 
may be set up in an emergency. However, with the removal of the 
obligation hitherto imposed on their United Kingdom managers to 
secure dollar freights, the special transfer arrangements are no longer 
quite so beneficial! to Canadian shipowners. 
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Ocean Liner Services 


Liner services operated from Canadian ports increased by ap- 
proximately 18 per cent in 1959. As might have been expected, the 
most significant expansion in these services took place in the Great 
Lakes. Ten of the established lines increased their carrying capacity 
last season by bringing back into service twenty-two vessels which 
had been undergoing alterations for that purpose. Nine new liner 
services were established, and five new vessels specially built for 
operation through the Seaway were added to existing services. 5ix 
lines extended their services into the Great Lakes, one of them intro- 
ducing a direct line to South East African ports. 


Seven new liner services were inaugurated from St. Lawrence and 
Atlantic Coast ports, but, owing to reductions in existing services, 
sailings during the year were somewhat fewer. Direct services were 
for the first time made available from Eastern Canada to the east 
coast of Central America and to the west coast of South America. 


Although one line cancelled its services from the Pacific Coast, 
eleven others increased their sailings in established trade routes by 
approximately six per month. There are no less than nine Japanese 
lines now offering liner services from Western Canada to most trading 
areas. 


Table V shows the liner services available from Canadian ports 
during 1959. 


TABLE. V 
LINER SERVICES FROM CANADA, 1959 


Average 
; Number and Nationality Sailings 
Service of Lines per 
Month 
St. Lawrence and Atlantic Ports to the 
United Kingdom and Eire............. 10 British 1 Irish 
1 Canadian* 1 Italian 
1 German 1 Norwegian/Dutch 
1 Greek 1 Polish 36 
St. Lawrence and Atlantic Ports to North 
and North West Europe............... 2 British 1 Italian 
2 Canadian* 2 Norwegian 
2 Dutch 1 Norwegian/Dutch 
4 German 1 Polish 
1 Greek 1 Swedish 16 
Great Lakes Ports to the United Kingdom.| 9 British 1 Norwegian/Dutch 
1 Canadian*/ 1 Swedish 
Unknown 
1 Finnish 20 


*Most Canadian lines chartered non-Canadian ships to furnish or to augment the cargo liner 
service. 
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LINER SERVICES FROM CANADA, 1959—Continued 
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Great Lakes Ports to North and North 
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Pacific Coast Ports to the United Kingdom 
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Great Lakes Ports to the Mediterranean. . 


Pacific Coast Ports to the Mediterranean.. 
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Great Lakes Ports to the Caribbean...... 


Pacific Coast Ports to the Caribbean..... 
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Great Lakes Ports to South and East 
Africa |. deed. 6 ORR ae eee 


Pacific Coast Ports to South and East 
Alrita yhoo oe Cee ee ee ee 


We = 


eR eR be RO 


— 


p— fed ped = 


= = 


pd foe 


Number and Nationality 


British 
Canadian*/ 
Unknown 
Finnish 
German 


American 
British 
Canadian* 
Danish 


Dutch/British 


French 


American 
British / 
German/ 
Egyptian 
Canadian*/ 
Italian 


American 
British 
British / 
French 
Canadian*/ 
Italian 


Italian 


British 
Canadian* 
Canadian*/ 
Jamaican 


American 
Canadian* 
Colombian / 
Ecuadorean 


American 
Canadian* 
Colombian/ 


Ecuadorean: 


British 


Norwegian 


Dutch/ 
Norwegian 
Japanese 
Japanese/ 
South 
African 


Average 
Sailings 
Lines per 
Month 
1 Norwegian 
1 Norwegian/Dutch 
2 Swedish 
1 Swedish/French 
34 
1 German 
1 German/Finnish 
2 Japanese 
2 Norwegian 
1 Panamanian 
1 Swedish 22 
1 French 
1 Israeli 
1 Italian 
4 
1 Israeli 
1 Norwegian 
1 Swedish/Dutch 
1 Swedish/Dutch/ 
Norwegian 13 
Z 
1 Colombian/ 
Ecuadorean 
1 Dutch 
1 Swedish 19 
1 French 
1 German/Unknown 
9 
3 Japanese 
1 Panamanian 
7 
1 Norwegian 3 
Approx. 1 
every two 
months. 
2 


*Most Canadian lines chartered non-Canadian ships to furnish or to augment the cargo liner 


service. 
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LINER SERVICES FROM CANADA, 1959—Concluded 


Service 


St. Lawrence and Atlantic Ports to India 
aac rersian cll sf)... ot eed 


Rete ME ia. cr, we 4 his Paden oak 


St. Lawrence and Atlantic Ports to the East 
(OaGt Greoouth, America. 6.6 be ds sad oe 


Pacific Coast Ports to the East Coast of 
POORER WEISER Ole 8s sictaye che aes aa stern 


St. Lawrence and Atlantic Ports to the East 
Coast ot Genteal America... 00. . e 


St. Lawrence and Atlantic Ports to the West 
Ca ete ir OEE TATNOCLICA victors vv. dete tes 


Pacific Coast Ports to the West Coast of 
OU AIOEICA « \.5. ou elnduie's Se pee Oe 


St. Lawrence and Atlantic Ports to Austra- 
ha anduNew Zealand, «dec. dis ee een 


Pacific Coast Ports to Australia and New 
AUR INC I Ph! , ea ck ee 


Pacific Coast Ports to the Far East....... 


Pacific Coast Ports to the South Sea Islands 


Pacific Coast Ports to the U.S. Pacific. ... 


Pacific Coast Ports to the U.S. Pacific, Gulf 
DOG As. oh Pe Ss ei oe 


Round the World from Atlantic Ports.... 


_ 


a 


— 


— 
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1 
1 


Number and Nationality 


British 


American 
Dutch/ 
Norwegian 


American 
German 
Swedish 


American 
Japanese 


Guatemalan 


American 


American 
Chilean 


British 


American 
British 
German 


American 
British 
Danish 


American 
Norwegian 


Norwegian 


Japanese... 


Japanese 


American 


of 


Lines 


1 Colombian/ 


Ecuadorean 


1 Norwegian** 


1 New Zealand 
1 Swedish 


1 Dutch/British 
1 Japanese 


6 Japanese 
1 Norwegian/ 


Swedish 


**(and via Straits of Magellan to the East Coast of South America) 


13 


Average 
Sailings 
per 


Month 


16 


Approx. 1 
every two 
months, 


4: 
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Direct Trade Between The Great Lakes and Overseas Ports 


Including the liner services from the Great Lakes mentioned in 
the foregoing section and including vessels of United States registry, 
the Commission’s records show that 506 vessels of Non-Canadian 
registry, in tramp and liner services made 1146 trips to the Great 
Lakes from overseas ports during 1959. 


The distribution of these vessels, according to country of registry 
is as follows: 


Number Number 
Registry of Ships of Trips 

ila Fav st 18) NORA eee a a neti PS EUR I g. iyad igrnicAith  B 1 1 
COREA RICE Sis ee ce ae ee ene ee ee rae oe 1 1 
Drewinaarhe. oo Ol. ea oe ot ee Oe oe ae ee oe 18 37 
Br 2 x ctu dale tuteban as eee are as Ate See eMens e horace i 1 
POE Ns Ce eh tee ok ie hess, elinte oie edi a oak aaa 1 1 
1 E770 aE PRE RAMA TEA Rare Rs ah, | Oye ag eal ea hE ‘1 14 
CACC el el Ee See ates eee sees a ee 12 26 
SOPHIA i si eb aa elapse orale tee eee Sore Siem 91 234 
CEPEGCE te fae Mica sedi ete elite a eee a eee ike 11 16 
Vege Wie hook Re NL Eee ae oie Un eee Seemed tal 6 10 
DENG vee lech aes Dw Se ape pales aurea evn date eee Re eae 13 Zo 
ARAN ci eo sl > wuts ee ee eee Sine Cee me 2 Z 
| io 52 ti Dong al Aa em bea ee ae RAR STSCI RIDE ops Nagel oe a a atten oi 1 z 
| Ls ge ee ER REET Pate Om trfd i Fariiyc ol |p afk |. | SEER 49 84 
INR ITOC ESTES 25% a). sane de hp Ene ed na eae 20 52 
IN OU WEAY os Head cite ia Acie gin ty, Sia ads Aaa tome ran a> te 96 217 
1S a 1 TD SRR Wi a ME ating! ee Sut“ ACE) oe (alae ane MEp 18 oo 
Sail ik: ieee Ake se ee © Paki E 2 Z 
ee a os a ee anit, Gefen eh Masa learn Ce alee eit: {amine ete 32 74 
CWT ZOEPATICN Oi hare cee Te ae Ot re te Ticiaects ition 1 2 
United Kingdom, o.. .weed echo hrm temgen 66 sess sta re 86 Doe 
UY tee STATES Cia ie coed Biss cera eas) cache many Velehsa a Ss 36 80 
POSTE VIG o's NE a Rc gen ree eine i 1 1 

506 1,146 


Coasting Trade of Canada 


Preliminary estimates indicate an increase of more than one 
million tons in the volume of cargo carried in the coasting trade dur- 
ing 1959. Ships of Non-Canadian registry participated to a greater 
extent than ever before, sharing in most of the bulk cargo trades and 
increasing the volume of tonnage carried by more than 300,000 tons 
over the previous year. The majority of these ships were old-timers 
repeating the pattern of other years in the specialized trades and 
coastal services in the St. Lawrence and Atlantic Coast areas. Most 
of the newcomers were engaged in the carriage of grain from Great 
Lakes ports. 


During the year 84 vessels of United Kingdom registry and four 
of other commonwealth registry carried over 5,000,000 tons of cargo 
in our coasting trade. Of the vessels registered in the United Kingdom, 
twenty-seven were Canadian owned. United Kingdom flag vessels 
loaded approximately 400,000 tons of grain at Fort William and 
Prescott elevators for delivery at St. Lawrence River ports and 
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Halifax. In previous years Canadian flag ships had carried the bulk 
of this cargo. 


About 70 per cent of the United Kingdom flag vessels in the 
coasting trade accounted for almost 4,000,000 tons of miscellaneous 
and bulk cargoes. They carried 90 per cent of the iron ore shipped 
from Wabana to Sydney and from Seven Islands to Contrecoeur, 
86 per cent of the gypsum from Nova Scotia ports to Montreal, 70 
per cent of the Cape Breton coal to St. Lawrence River and New- 
foundland ports and all the ilmenite ore from Havre St. Pierre to 
Sorel. They also carried 50 per cent of the tonnage to and from the 
Canadian Arctic. 


The remaining 30 per cent of United Kingdom flag vessels 
operating in the coasting trade were in liner services and carried more 
than 350,000 tons of cargo, principally between Great Lakes, New- 
foundland, St. Lawrence and Atlantic Coast ports. 


Of the fifty-six United Kingdom flag vessels engaged in the move- 
ment of miscellaneous and bulk cargo, four were under 1,000 gross 
tons, four were between 1,000 and 2,000 gross tons, seventeen were 
between 2,000 and 5,000 gross tons, twenty-four were between 5,000 
and 10,000 gross tons and seven were ore-carriers between 10,000 and 
22,000 gross tons. The remaining twenty-eight were engaged in liner 
services and ranged in size as follows: 
seven under 1,000 gross tons, twelve between 1,000 and 2,000 gross 
tons, two of 3,340 gross tons and seven between 5,000 and 7,000 
gross tons. 


The major commodities carried in the coasting trade, together 
with their percentage of the total tonnage in 1958, are shown below. 


Short Tons 

Cargo 000’s % 
OS he aia crn ede ak ee eae 2: Dues 12,409 ,065 30.7 
reroeum Oils & Products (uname ear re ek tos AiO L200 19.1 
Purpwood ox Chips.'/23. ey ieee oe ee oO 4,884,060 i eaep | 
eo COCee shi, .4'4 1S a Oe ee Peal. 2, 804,588 6.9 
fo eo GY 8) ee ete EP NC Gg 2,376,070 ate 
mands taravel. oc Crushed Stones eae ss on eae ¥6913,210 4.5 
Voe8 Wrosts, Poles, teenie eee eo eres 1,660,809 4.1 
SOMA : she's «x Fate pera a eine a. abe Cadi 721,706 18 
Pammisteiel IMInerals,:. eet eee ae oats 570,959 1:4 
Pree ced uel...’ Geo aa ee ee 364,537 9 
Pammestone 150. TREN RUA we ae eee de 362,148 9 
Other Mericultural, Prodiwctenet. 2 707 4a! taraucet 341,328 8 
Ce ARTI 6s). Cease 3, esd Suh Oe ee ahs a 309 , 556 8 
Mewsprnt & Paper eo tae se a 307, 162 wf 
ManuiacturedProdnets). Jt jeo renee sik) SPR 220,365 io 
Other Wine Products. cc... seine | Bees. dn, 192,321 me) 
Troo camee! Bars 8... Gc ee eae i ed alt! 168 , 562 A 
Meee OCLs LAIMET. or eis wires MTR ere cae Ae ates eee 130,580 33 
AY other Cargoes! be. os AC ei iee eteeSh ae 3,129,605 (i i 


40,474,961 100.0% 
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Shipping Records 


The Commission maintains records of the description and owner- 
ship of all self-propelled vessels of 100 gross tons and over on Can- 
adian registry and of Canadian-owned vessels registered in the United 
Kingdom under the Transfer Plan. Similar records have been in- 
stituted covering vessels owned by departments of the Federal 
Government. Records are also maintained on an annual basis of the 
movements and employment of all the above mentioned commercial 
vessels. 


II. Shipbuilding and Ship-Repairing 

Shipbuilding 

During 1959 the major shipyards delivered thirty-eight vessels, 
particulars of which are given in Table VI. Twenty-two of these 
ships were built for commercial owners, five for the Royal Canadian 
Navy and eleven for various departments of the Federal Govern- 
ment. The commercial vessels consisted mainly of barges and scows, 
but included two large bulk freighters, the Seaway Queen and Menihek 
Lake; the latter was up to the time the largest vessel ever built on 
the Canadian Great Lakes. Two other vessels of exceptional interest 
were delivered to commercial owners: the Eskimo for service in the 
Arctic supply routes during the summer and in the North Atlantic 
during the winter, and the 40,000 ton Tanker Federal Monarch, the 
largest vessel ever built in a Canadian shipyard. 


Excluding naval vessels the gross tonnage of all vessels built 
in major shipyards during 1959 totalled 96,713 gross tons. The dollar 
value of all ships delivered was approximately $152,744,245. Com- 
pared with 1958 there was an increase of 94 per cent in the gross ton- 
nage and of 74 per cent in the dollar value of ships delivered; the 
large increase in the latter was mainly attributable to the unusual 
number of naval ships delivered. 


Undoubtedly the most outstanding ships delivered during 1959 
were the five destroyer escorts for the Royal Canadian Navy, Terra 
Nova, Kootenay, Columbia, Gatineau and Chaudiere; these vessels are 
considered to be among the foremost warships of their type built 
anywhere in the world. However, several other ships possessed un- 
usual features and illustrate the versatility of our shipyards. Among 
these was the Icebreaker Camsell, the first of her type ever to be 
built in Western Canada. This 224-foot vessel was designed for 
service in the Western Arctic, round Alaska to Shepherds Bay. 
Launched at Burrard Dry Dock early in the year she was turned over 
to the affliated company, Yarrows Limited, for outfitting and com- 
pletion. She is equipped with a helicopter flight deck and her diesel- 
electric propulsion machinery has a horsepower of 4,250. With a 
cruising speed of 11 knots, she has a radius of action of 12,000 miles. 


Canadian shipyards built an exceptionally large number of 
icebreakers during the past year. Among them was the 273-foot 
icebreaker, supply and buoy vessel Szr William Alexander built by 
Halifax Shipyards Limited. This vessel has a diesel-electric engine 
developing 4,250 s.h.p. and is to operate out of Halifax. The 220- 
foot Wolfe and Sir Humphrey Gilbert are to be based at St. 
John’s, Newfoundland, and two somewhat smaller icebreakers, 
equipped for search and rescue operations, are the 204-foot Simon 
Fraser to be based at Victoria, and the Tupper which will operate 


vy 
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from Charlottetown. The 210-foot Alexander Henry is for operation 
on the Great Lakes and will be based at Parry Sound. 


Two other notable vessels were built for departments of the 
Federal Government. The first of these is the 154-foot fisheries 
patrol vessel Cygnus delivered to the Department of Fisheries by 
Canadian Vickers Limited. This vessel is strengthened for navigation 
in ice and will patrol the coastal waters of Newfoundland and the 
Maritimes in order to protect and regulate the fishing industry in 
this area. The second is the 128-foot Lightship No. 4 delivered to 
the Department of Transport by Kingston Shipyards Limited. This 
vessel carries a flashing 130,000 candle-power lantern mounted in 
her tripod mast. 

The largest vessel ever to be built in a Canadian shipyard 
was the 710-foot tanker Federal Monarch of 41,245 d.w.t., built 
by Davie Shipbuilding Limited, for Federal Petroleum Carriers 
Limited. This vessel has machinery aft, consisting of cross-compound 
steam geared-turbines which develop 17,600 s.h.p. and give a service 
speed of 174 knots. Her five-bladed propeller, weighing thirty tons, 
is the largest ever handled by a Canadian shipyard. She was designed 
for world-wide tanker service and is at present under charter to 
Imperial Oil Limited for the transportation of crude oil from Venezuela 
to the United States. 


Ship-Repairing 

In the ship-repairing branch of the industry the shipyards 
repaired, refitted or drydocked 2,221 merchant ships and 78 naval 
vessels. The total value of such work completed during 1959 
amounted to $30,231,383 divided among the four ship-building 
areas as shown below. Compared with 1958 this constitutes a 
decrease of $1,775,202 or 54 percent. Although there was a great 
increase in the value of such work carried out in the St. Lawrence 
area, it was, unfortunately, more than offset by decreases in the 
Pacific Coast, Great Lakes and Atlantic Coast areas. 


Mer- Dollar 

Naval chant value 
Pacific Coast sdi's aus Eee ae ee ee 10 590 $ 5,956,734 
Great Lakes ii) sia eke Ses be ae be 4 252 3,897,168 
St. Lawrences lac. ioe eee Eee ae 4 676 12,702,543 
Atlanticss.|.(4b sate. 22 ae ee 76 703 7,674,935 


94 2 271 $ 30,231,383 


For the purpose of comparison the value of ships delivered 
and of repairs and conversions carried out in Canadian shipyards 
from 1952 to 1959 is given in Table VII. 
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Employment 


The average monthly employment in the industry (16 yards 
reporting) was 10,372, a decrease of approximately 21 percent com- 
pared with 1958. As may be seen from the table given below there 
was a falling-off in the level of employment in all shipbuilding 
areas, but the decline was most marked in the St. Lawrence area. 
The figures for the first three months of 1960 suggest that the level 
of employment is again likely to fall below that of the previous year. 

The following table gives the average monthly employment 


figures in the principal shipbuilding areas during the period 1946 
to 1959. 


Number of 
Yards Pacific Great St. Atlantic 

Year Reporting Coast Lakes Lawrence Coast Total 

1946 16 4,988 2,148 6,272 2,991 16,399 
1947 16 4,119 1,485 8,874 2,657 17,135 
1948 16 2,949 2,308 8,045 1,976 15,275 
1949 16 1,496 2,168 4,230 1,937 9,831 
1950 17 1,100 2,202 3,892 £330 8,530 
1951 19 2,080 2,803 S200 1,913 12,033 
1952 19 2,595 3,591 8,092 2,909 17,187 
1953 20 2,547 3,082 10,490 3,011 19,630 
1954 19 25555 1,994 7,407 3,544 15,500 
1955 | 2,566 1,267 5,448 3,151 12,432 
1956 17 3,544 1,494 6,096 2,451 13,891 
1957 16 4,000 1,929 6,520 2530 14,985 
1958 16 2. So 2 5362 ba | 2,346 13,076 
1959 16 2,146 1,838 4,332 2,026 10 372 


Outlook 


In last year’s annual report the Commission expressed its 
view that it was most undesirable that any shipyard should come to 
depend solely upon government shipbuilding or upon naval repairs 
and refits. It is therefore doing everything it can to stimulate the 
flow of commercial orders for unless the volume of such orders is 
increased the present level of employment in the industry cannot 
possibly be maintained. It should be remembered that only half 
the money set aside for building the new naval vessels will be ex- 
pended in Canadian shipyards; the other half will be distributed 
among ancillary industries, strengthening the Canadian economy, 
but not directly benefiting the shipbuilding industry. 


The completion of the St. Lawrence Seaway is altering the 
pattern of shipbuilding in this country as well as that of shipping. 
It has reversed the traditional role of the shipyards in the Great 
Lakes and on the St. Lawrence, enabling the former to compete in 
the construction of ocean-going vessels and the latter to build large 
bulk freighters for operation on the Upper Lakes. As an indication 
of this trend, an ocean-going cargo vessel is to be built at Collingwood 
and several large bulk freighters are contracted for in the St. Lawrence 
yards. 
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The volume of shipbuilding now on order in the shipyards is 
less than it has been for several years past, and by far the greater 
proportion of orders now in hand are for naval or other government 
vessels; orders for commercial shipbuilding represent less than a 
quarter of the total. Moreover, almost the entire $57 million worth 
of commercial work is concentrated in the Great Lakes and St. 
Lawrence areas. In the Pacific Coast area little more than 2 percent 
of the shipbuilding in progress is for private commercial account, 
and in the Atlantic Coast area the percentage of such work is 
negligible. 

The following table gives the estimated value of the vessels 
in each category in preparation or under construction in the four 
shipbuilding areas as of March 31, 1960. 


Other 
Naval Government Merchant Total 
Paci Cast ees ew bo $ 50,000,000 $ 3,190,000 $ 1,246,000 $ 54,436,000 
ee sgl Be 2 a) Oe Re A — =, 115,100 16,975,000 22,090,100 
St. VawWrences le. te ee ee ST S00, C08 15,315,000 37,575,000 140,390,000 


PEAnIC Coast.o. ..0".. gis ae 25 ,000 , 000 7,978,000 1,500,000 34,478,000 
$162,500,000 $ 31,598,100 $ 57,296,000 $251,394,100 


The estimated capital cost of all vessels in preparation or under 
construction as of March 31, 1960, amount to $251,394,100. This 
sum represents orders for six naval escort vessels and one naval 
tanker, thirteen vessels for other government departments and 
twenty-three merchant ships are given in Table VIII. 


Canadian Vessel Construction Assistance Act 


It will be seen from Table IX that for the fiscal year ending 
March 31, 1960, the value of capital cost determinations for new 
construction and major alterations issued by the Commission was 
greater than in any year since the Act came into force in 1950. 


The increase in the value of ‘‘Cargo Vessel’’ determinations 
was mainly due to the number of large bulk freighters being built 
and to the completion of two ocean-going vessels. Although the 
value of determinations for ‘‘Dredges, Scows and Barges’’ was lower 
than in any year since 1954, there seems to be a steady flow of 
construction of this type. The value of determinations for ‘Tugs, 
Fishing Vessels, Ferries, Etc.’’ was only exceeded in 1958. This 
indicates that, through correspondence and personal contacts on 
the part of the Commission, the builders of fishing vessels are be- 
coming more aware of the benefits available under the Act; no less 
than twenty-eight such cost determinations were issued during 
1959. The increase in the value of determinations for ‘‘Conversions 
and Major Alterations” is largely due to additions and alterations 
to existing vessels so as to take advantage of the Seaway. 
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Section 4 of the Act provides that in certain cases where monies 
resulting from the sale of vessels are used for satisfactory replace- 
ment in Canadian yards, the Canadian Maritime Commission may 
issue certificates which involve freedom from recapture of depre- 
ciation. ‘This feature of the Act has materially stimulated the flow 
of money into new shipbuilding. Since the inception of the Act, to 
March 31, 1960, 98 certificates have been issued under this Section 
to 75 applicants. During the past year 72 certificates were issued 
to 27 applicants. 

That part of Section 4 which permits the taxpayer to deposit 
with the Commission an amount equal to the tax which, but for the 
Act, he would require to pay, has become more widely known and 
has resulted in an increase in the number of such deposits. Owners 
and prospective builders are becoming more aware of this Act and 
its potential, with the result that more money from this source is 
likely to be channelled into shipbuilding. 
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III. General 


Subsidized Steamship Services 


In accordance with the terms of the Canadian Maritime Com- 
mission Act, the Commission continued to administer subventions 
voted by Parliament. 


During the fiscal year 1959-60 subventions were paid for 
coastal and inland services only. Thirty services received assistance, 
two on the west coast, two on the Great Lakes, and twenty-six on the 
east coast; these included the river and gulf of St. Lawrence and the 
Canadian National Railways, Newfoundland coastal services, com- 
prising nine different routes and eleven vessels. A strike of seamen 
on the west coast resulted in a two week stoppage on subsidized 
steamship services. One new service is included—The Trois-Pistoles 
and Les Escoumains service—in which the Federal and Provincial 
Governments share equally. 


A new vessel has been built for the Department of Transport to 
be operated on the Pelee Island and the mainland services. Tenders 
were called for the operation of this vessel, to be submitted by 
February 15, 1960. The previous contractor, the Pelee Shipping 
Company Limited, submitted the lowest tender and was consequently 
awarded the contract to operate the service. 


The Commission’s inspectors examined all services and carried 
out surveys to ascertain the need for the continuance of existing 
services. The Commission is represented on the standing committee 
of Explosives in connection with the Dangerous Goods Shipping 
Regulations in the Canada Shipping Act. It has also been represented 
on several interdepartmental committees investigating transportation 
problems, in various parts of the country. 


STATISTICS OF STEAMSHIP SUBVENTIONS 


Paid Main 
Interprovincial Services between: 1959-60 Estimates 
$ $ 

Quebec, Prince Edward Island and Nova Scotia.................-. 174,000 174,000 
Nova scotia ana @rinte Maward island (0.99 oie Zonk s ee ae Pe ee 558, 784 617,000 
Nova Scotia’ and New Brunswick joc csoa ert ei Noval cate ike Dente 33,000 33,000 
New Brunswick and. Quebec, 2000 arena ace ee | anu ne etees 67,500 62,500 
Prince Edward Tsland and' Newfoundland); ay, '. sd. 4 stile:. Hoss es ey 72,000 72,000 
Provincial Services 
Peymiat leds See {okay acl: Lapa meet Me ala ONG) SEGURUURL Or Myke nue”! JU cae MMe gael ope eh Zi ist oO 294,500 
Wea rinses ae oa th) claves id Va eg ane cline ie eae eee 104,600 104,600 
Newfound ead Soe Wi eo 2 a OAS, ca Eee ea att aty (ee it ian gale 3,707,654 3,317,000 
ENO Wel OCR se dae hiva 0 RB Siew’ BOM WOR Denn aE acl Gy olialia gue ew 196,900 196,900 
AJR EALIO 65 ho yk Oe nae ks oP UR eee Bey Dente LAR RTaKt Gokt BE Oh a eae 164,000 157,500 
Ope ee ii Bis on sid Aletha lace 5 RAV es sa de es er ae aaa en Oe eka 1,225,200 1,059,200 

Total Steamship Subventions: 2m. yc. ay oo dc ee ee a 6,581,374 6, 088 , 200 
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Passenger, Freight and Mail Traffic on Subsidized Coastal Services 


1958 1959 
SPAMEEE CRORE oe OE ie se Be ole Ley HOR a we Oy OO Ta es He 1,834,447 1,827,282 
hc kL a gn a RL Be DORE RS PP ERM A en 8 RR ae 201,239 224,579 
PERNT aM oa 8. tr c's oaiacle 2 ap asi Bos ahd dyicedes eee bow Pate Suk meee 4 252.731 285,217 
Ie aS RF a a os nel OW BoW 578,645 


The sum of $6,581,374 shown as paid in 1959-60 is the net sum after recovering the under- 
mentioned amounts by way of recapture of subsidy: 


Pree torwara isiand and Nova Scot services. 2c ere ene. ee ee ay oes $58,216 
EPrespottyOnt.,tand (Ogdensburg INV.) Service, i). 272220000. SFO) | BONA 15,000 
Vancouver and West Coast of Vancouver Island Service................ceccececece 7,334 
otal WRecaptured J 227. AUG, Peano ea vee alae ha Ge Rs ELA Et) ate. $80 , 550 


* Since the contract was negotiated in 1951, the total subsidies paid for the Prescott and 
Ogdensburg Service have been fully refunded. 


Park Steamship Company Limited 


This company is no longer active although the Charter is still in 
force; there continue to be occasional insurance claims which are 
handled by the staff of the Commission. Although the Company 
has no salaried employees its basic structure is being maintained and 
could be readily expanded should the need arise. 


Inter-Governmental Maritime Consultative Organization (I.M.C.O.) 


The Canadian Maritime Commission played an active part in 
the formation and development of the Inter-Governmental Maritime 
Consultative Organization (I.M.C.O.). The Commission was re- 
presented at the Conference which met in Geneva in February, 1948, 
to draft the terms of a Convention to establish the organization as a 
specialized Agency of the United Nations dealing with Maritime 
matters. 

Canada was elected to the Chairmanship of the Preparatory 
Committee, and the Canadian Government nominated the Chairman 
of the Canadian Maritime Commission as Chairman of this Com- 
mittee. Under the terms of the Convention, I.M.C.O. was to come 
into being as soon as 21 countries had ratified, including 7 countries 
with fleets of over one million gross tons. 


Ratification of the Convention proceeded slowly and in the 
meantime there were a number of important international questions, 
such as the safety of life at sea, standard tonnage measurement, oil 
pollution, etc., requiring attention. A Conference was therefore 
held in London, in October 1953, at which the fourteen nations 
which had already ratified the Convention were represented. One of 
our Commissioners headed the Canadian delegation. 
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On March 17, 1958, the Convention was declared to be in 
force and the Preparatory Committee, of which the Commission’s 
Chairman had continued to be Chairman, was charged with the 
duty of arranging for the first General Assembly of the Organization. 
In January, 1959, the thirty member nations attended the first 
meeting of the Assembly in London. Upon the nomination of the 
French delegation, our Chairman was elected President of the 
Assembly. 

The Assembly then elected 16 members of the Council, which 
in consequence now consists of the following eight ship-owning 
nations Greece, Italy, Japan, The Netherlands, Norway, Sweden, 
United Kingdom and the United States, and of the following trading 
nations: Argentina, Australia, Belgium, Canada, France, India, 
USSR and Western Germany. 


The Assembly is to meet again in April, 1961, when broader 
questions of policy will be discussed. In the meantime, under the 
terms of the Conference, the work of the Organization will be carried 
out by the Council. The purposes of the Organization are: 


(a) to provide machinery for co-operation among Governments in the field of governmental 
regulation and practices relating to technical matters of all kinds affecting shipping 
engaged in international trade, and to encourage the general adoption of the highest 
practicable standards in matters concerning maritime safety and efficiency of navigation; 


(6) to encourage the removal of discriminatory action and unnecessary restrictions by 
Governments affecting shipping engaged in international trade so as to promote the 
availability of shipping services to the commerce of the world without discrimination; 
assistance and encouragement given by a Government for the development of its national 
shipping and for the purposes of security does not in itself constitute discrimination, 
provided that such assistance and encouragement is not based on measures designed 
to restrict the freedom of shipping of all flags to take part in international trade; 


(c) to provide for the consideration by the Organization of matters concerning unfair 
restrictive practices by shipping concerns; 


(d) to provide for the consideration by the Organization of matters concerning shipping 
that may be referred to it by any organ or Specialized Agency of the United Nations; 


(e) to provide for exchange of information among Governments on matters under consid- 
eration by the Organization. 


Comité Maritime International 


The Comité Maritime International (C.M.I.) is an international 
body composed of the Maritime Law Associations of the leading 
maritime nations of the world. The aim of the organization is to 
achieve international uniformity in the field of maritime law. Tra- 
ditionally the C.M.I. formulates conventions on various subjects and 
thereupon the Belgian Government convenes Diplomatic Confer- 
ences for consideration of the proposals on an inter-governmental, 
as distinguished from a mercantile, level. A number of international 
conventions has originated in this forum. 


The Commission’s legal adviser attended the fifth post-war 
Conference of the C.M.I. at Rijeka, Yugoslavia, in September, 1959 
in the capacity of an observer on behalf of the Canadian Government. 
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The principal project of the Conference was to draft an inter- 
national convention dealing with the liability of operators of nuclear 
propelled ships. 


The Conference was successful in producing a draft which was 
acceptable to twenty of the twenty-three nations represented. Three 
nations abstained from voting; no vote against the draft convention 
was recorded. The provisions of the draft are set out in the section 
of this report next succeeding under the title International Atomic 
Energy Agency. 


International Atomic Energy Agency 


Following the Rijeka Conference of the C.M.I. a decision was 
reached to co-ordinate the work of that body with the effort of the 
International Atomic Energy Agency (1.A.E.A.) to achieve inter- 
national uniformity in the broad field of liability for nuclear damage 
generally. 


Accordingly the Secretary General of I.A.E.A. convened a 
conference of legal experts in Vienna in February, 1960. The con- 
ference was in the nature of a symposium for examining the liability 
problems arising from the use of nuclear energy for ship propulsion. 
Delegates were not asked to commit their respective governments 
to any course of action or to any policy. L. J. Leavey, the Commis- 
sion’s legal adviser, was appointed to represent Canada. 


Frequent reference was made at the Vienna Conference to the 
draft convention produced at Rijeka the previous September although 
this document did not officially form the basis of these discussions. 


The discussions at Vienna proceeded upon the assumption that 
the operation of nuclear ships by private interests would be condi- 
tional on State licencing and that the grant of a licence would, in 
turn, be conditional upon compulsory insurance or other financial 
guarantee. 

Given these assumptions the task of the Conference was to try 
to reconcile the fundamental principle of adequate protection to the 
public with the equally fundamental principle of the ability of the 
operator to pay compensation. 

Some tentative conclusions were reached: 


(a) there will be imposed on the licenced operator of a nuclear ship an absolute liability 
for nuclear damage resulting from the nuclear reactor of the ship operated by him; 


(0) the liability mentioned in (a) is an exclusive one and no other person is liable for nuclear 
damage in respect of which there is absolute liability; this principle applies irrespective 
of blame in collision cases; 


(c) the operator has no right of recourse except perhaps where covered by contract; 


(d) the operator’s absolute and exclusive liability will be subject to a maximum limit in 
respect of any one nuclear incident. 


The channelling of liability to the operator and the exoneration 
of other parties irrespective of fault, which is the main feature of 
these conclusions, runs counter to the normal rules of law; under 
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conventional rules of law, liability is usually consequential upon 
fault or blame. 

The provision of a maximum limit of liability is an historic 
feature of most systems of maritime law. Indeed, one of the reasons 
for urgency in the matter of the liability of the operators of nuclear 
ships is to ensure that the normal rules of limitation do not apply. 
The potential damages arising from a nuclear accident involving a 
nuclear ship are of much greater magnitude than those which could 
arise out of an ordinary marine risk and hence special rules must be 
formulated. , 

It is premature in this report to discuss the attitudes taken by 
the various delegations at the Vienna Conference. 

The Conference decided to appoint a committee of scientific 
and technical experts to examine various phases of the problem and 
to report later in the year. It was felt also that the conclusion or the 
drafting of a convention should be postponed until after it was 
known what safety precautions would be decided upon at the Safety 
of Life at Sea Conference to be held in London in May and June, 
1960. 


Degaussing of Merchant Ships 


The Commission continues to co-ordinate the installation and 
maintenance of degaussing equipment in Canadian ships. During 
the year under review three Government icebreakers, two search and 
rescue vessels, one Northern supply vessel and one large oil tanker 
were fitted with degaussing equipment at a total cost of $192,000. 
A certain amount of maintenance work on ships previously fitted 
was carried out at a cost of $12,000. 


Military Movements 


The Commission has continued to act as the co-ordinating 
agency for the movement overseas of armed services personnel and 
military cargo. Shipments of military cargo to Canadian units 
abroad and to NATO countries were made from Great Lakes, St. 
Lawrence, and Atlantic Coast ports and also from ports on the 
Pacific Coast. The value of ocean freights involved was a little under 
$2 million. Flat rates were negotiated with the freight conferences 
for military and mutual aid shipments. 


The Commission also maintains Liaison between the Tri-Service 
Movements Committee and the various steamship lines maintaining 
regular services to and from Canadian ports. Effective January 1, 
1960, passenger tariffs were increased and the Commission approached 
steamship lines to negotiate an equitable rate; arrangements were 
agreed upon which proved satisfactory to all parties. 
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Coasting Laws of Canada 


The Commission continues to advise the Department of National 
Revenue upon applications for the waiving of the coasting laws to 
permit temporary operation of foreign-flag or foreign-built ships in 
the Canadian coasting trade. During 1959 such vessels were per- 
mitted to carry approximately one-half of one percent of the total 
cargo in our coasting trade. Before recommending that an applicant 
be given a waiver, the Commission makes every effort to ensure that 
no qualified ship suitable for the required service is available. 


The Commission 


Effective August 1, 1959, the Government appointed Mr. Alex 
Watson as Chairman of the Canadian Maritime Commission, 
succeeding Mr. L. C. Audette, Q.C. 

Mn February 25; 1960) Nire George Ay Scott. and) Mr. J.-C: 
Rutledge were appointed Members of the Commission. The Staff of 
the Commission on March 31, 1960, numbered twenty-one whose 
annual salaries together with salaries paid to Members of the Com- 
mission, amounted to $126,555.40. 


Dated at Ottawa the 28th day of June, 1960. 


A. WATSON, 
Chairman. 

GAL SCOT DL, 
Member. 

TeCa kU hER DGGE. 
Member. 
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TABLEAU IX 


DETERMINATIONS DE COUT EN CAPITAL CONCERNANT LES DEMANDES D’ALLOCATIONS PREVUES PAR L’ARTICLE 3 
DE LA LOI AIDANT A LA CONSTRUCTION DE NAVIRES AU CANADA 


Année 


financiére 


1950/51 


1951/52. 
1952/53. 
1953/54. 
1954/55. 


1955/56 


1956/57. 
1957/58.. 
1958/59. 
1959/60. 


ee 


. Remorqueurs, bateaux 
Dragues, péniches q 2 


Navires de 
charge 


DETERMINATIONS RELATIVES AUX NOUVELLES CONSTRUCTIONS 


et chalands 


de péche, 
transbordeurs, etc. 


DETERMINATIONS 


RELATIVES AUX 


CONVERSIONS ET 


IMPORTANTES 
MODIFICATIONS 


1 


15 

8 
12 
10 


3,136,716. 
9,127,824. 
26,941, 152° 
18,841,346. 
14,516,710. 
2,;195;41). 
.98 
8,207,693. 
43 
27,370,998. 


12,344,718 


20,766,881 


19 
a2 
70 
88 
26 
19 


36 


60 


36 
31 


153572923 1 
251; LSE BS teed 


507,509.79 | 12 

987,490.10 | 41 
2,007 ,693.09 | 19 
S002 POL ALIS HELO 
4,424,785.07 | 26 
DGDOL O21 401L- 29 
3,496 ,436.58 | 27 
3,008,347.80 | 42 


57,365. 
Cele bl Oli 
1,060,349. 
1,026,306. 
151925120. 
1,310.892. 
1,249,511. 
¥5126 133: 
3,014,925. 
1,956,792. 


Déterminations 
globales 
Nowy Valeur 
$ 
4 3, 348,310.96 
23 17590, 751207 
36 28,109 ,011.75 
68 20,855,143 .04 
49 LkgtlOza2oC16 
62 7,639, 184.95 
95 18,019,015 .94 
(4 15,515 ,404.57 
75 DA 20d, Asset 
83 32 , 336,138.92 


1,468,496. 
152195020; 
4,387,848. 
SS, 2s oor. 
AUS3 299 
2,390,890. 
2,158,084. 
9 1,233,670. 
2,749,217. 
8,744,563. 


‘p: 
13 
91 


Nota: Les déterminations de cofit en capital ci-dessus ne sauraient indiquer le nombre de navires construits au cours de chaque année financiére puisque 
plusieurs déterminations provisoires peuvent étre émises a l’égard du méme navire. 
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Port WELLER Dry Docks Co. LTD. 


de transport en} Puiss. sur l’arbre 6,000 ch. 


transport en 


4 


charge et a 


transport en 


transport en 


charge et a 


oeoe eee eee eee 


eevee e ee ee eee 


ee 


Navire de transport en 


Navire de transport en 


oe ee eee eo ee ewe we 


rs. ee {aA ag, <a, a Fas Navire 
vrac 
Wheat King (Conversion).......... Navire de 
vrac 
mee aha sates fe ad SRR Age aie Navire de 
passagers 
CANADIAN VICKERS LIMITED 
John A.:France....... ith Cake Navire de 
vrac 
CANADIAN VICKERS LIMITED (Suite) 
Me en Sag as Ey a ee Os Navire de 
vrac 
1 SE aig ere yee, real Sead Navire de 
passagers 
MARINE INDUSTRIES LIMITED 
LO Ae cee ee saseags Pétrolier... 
DAVIE SHIPBUILDING LIMITED 
ig dps Ln eRe en Re aa he atta as Pétrolier... 
Wet MIDCLIONAICS oo is ve e570 ses Brise-glace...... 
er sina Ws ae Shwe so Remorqueur 
aE Eee Re FOEEE Sas SeRReR” 2 See 
vrac 
Ne ey a ae 
vrac 
Geo. T. Davie & Sons LIMITED 
Best fa. see hws 2 ed Sondeur 
a Oe Rp Cee ree Drague 


ee pe ae he i a ey So Ravitailleur et baliseur... 
<3) MEL = eC Se ASM aera ee ater WEP Draguer eae. sess ee 
©) ES ae gee 7 oo ed ane ye a ae ..| Navire de charge et a 
passagers 
HALIFAX SHIPYARDS LTD. 
AS OPS ee Cee tere Prapuel «4% fos get, aa 


oe be 0. 5 9 8 0 60s Ye* eie-e @ Ye 6 


ooeoeo wre e ee ee ee eo 8 


Transbordeur d’autos et} Puiss. sur l’arbre 5,200 


de passagers 


f foal ZT EN ea Sagi ae gre area 


de passagers 


a ic a ac ct ~ cnc aENERARET EDERAL a 


Turbo-électrique 1 hélice 
Diesel 1 hélice 


ovr eee ee we ee 


Puiss. sur l’arbre 3,400 ch. 


Diesel 2 hélices 


Puiss. sur l’arbre 9,000 ch. 


Turbine a vapeur 


Puiss. sur l’arbre 9,000 
Turbine a vapeur 


Puiss. sur l’arbre 3,400 ch. 


Diesel 2 hélices 


Puiss. sur l’arbre 4,000 
Diesel 


Puiss. sur l’arbre 16,000 ch. 


Vapeur 1 hélice 


Puiss. sur l’arbre 15,000 ch. 


Diesel-électrique 2 hélices 
Puiss. au frein 960 ch....... 


Puiss. sur l’arbre 4,400 ch. 


Turbine 1 hélice 


Puiss. sur l’arbre 9,000 ch. 


Turbine 1 hélice 


Puiss. au frein 1,280 ch. 

Diesel 2 hélices 
VIS. Geet Pe ging ls 
Puiss. au frein 2,000 ch. 

Diesel 2 hélices 
Puiss. au frein 1,200 ch. 

Diesel 2 hélices 
Aucun.... aes 
GH: 


Diesel-électrique 


Transbordeur d’autos et! 1,000 ch. Diesel 2 hélices..... 


Cn. 


ch. 


16,500 t.f. 


15,500 
3,600 


17,000 


17,000 
3,600 


7,100 


700 


Upper Lakes Shipping Co. Ltd. 
Island Shipping Co. Ltd. 


Ministére des Transports 
Scott Misener Steamships Ltd. 


Scott Misener Steamships Ltd. 


Ministére des Transports 
Marine Industries Limited 


Papachristidis Tankers Ltd. 


> 


Ministére des Transports 


Davie Shipbuilding Limited 
N. M. Paterson & Sons 


Canada Steamship Lines Ltd. 
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Ministtre des Transports 
Ministére des Travaux publics 
Ministére des Transports 
Beaver Dredging Co. Ltd. 


Ministtre des Transports 


Ministére des Travaux publics 
Ministére des Transports 


Ministére des Transports 


Sc 


TABLEAU VIII 


CARACTERISTIQUES DES NAVIRES EN Bee eee OU EN pee DANS LES CHANTIERS CANADIENS 
AU 31 MARS 1960 


(A l’exclusion des navires de guerre) 


VC 


Port en 
Chantier et n° de coque Type de navire Appareil propulseur lourd Propriétaire 
estimatif 
YARROWS LIMITED 
Ree eo crs Pei es PR Ss pees ella ert acien— a 5 Ost ANUCUN 5 cha ge bras 1 ted 3,000 B.C. Forest Products Ltd. 
chargement automati- 
que 
Oe es SOR gee aoa »  Seerreres Soe Brena lane et Ciel an on a CHI age «ee cpa se Oe 600 t.f.| Vancouver Tug Boat Co. Ltd. 


BurRARD Dry Dock Co. LTD. 
EU or agra pedeepece me < ee Se see a aa ae Drague aspirante a clapets| Puiss. au frein 3,600 ch. — Ministére des Travaux publics 
Diesel-électrique 
Port ARTHUR SHIPBUILDING LTD. 


Midland Prince (Conversion)........| Navire de transport en} Puiss. sur l’arbre 1,440 ch.| 6,900 Canada Steamship Lines Ltd. 
vrac Vapeur 1 hélice 
THE COLLINGWOOD SHIPYARDS LTp. 
Che Dy eee aS - See Navire de transport en| Puiss. sur l’arbre 8,500 ch.| 24,500 Canada Steamship Lines Ltd. 
vrac Turbine 1 hélice 
Deri OEE gene a ® oe Sees Navire de transport en} Puiss. sur l’arbre 8,500 ch.| 24,500 Carryore Limited 
vrac Turbine 1 hélice 
BOD R P oa oes Fee Dae oe ss ees Navire de charge et aj Puiss. sur l’arbre 1,200 ch. 750 Ministére des Transports 
passagers Diesel 2 hélices 
THE COLLINGWOOD SHIPYARDS LTD. (Suite) 
Maes, ee ee et ta ee ee eee Navire océanique a cais-| Puiss. au frein 6,000 ch.}| 10,500 Canada Steamship Lines Ltd. 
sage Diesel 2 hélices 
RussEL-HIPpwELL ENGINES LTD. 
TEL CT SY Sea aA: ea Navire hydrographique...| Puiss. sur l’arbre 1,000 ch. 500 Ministére des Transports 
Diesel-électrique 2 hélices 
OE ES Na a ar eee ee hemordneun.. 2) ..s0....0 4x Diesel 2 hélices: s,m... eo. 3 14 t.f.} Ministére des Travaux publics 
OO aS a are eee 2 remorqueurs......... ..| Puiss. sur l’arbre 600 ch. 42 ch.| Drake Construction Limited 
Diesel 2 hélices 
RDO SG 7 ele a ZC RICROS MOE... ic oes Cbs PAARL cla 3 as 2s, on cchewt ere 324 ch.| Drake Construction Limited 
SU te ae ae i rer an Remorqueur..... ee Puiss. sur l’arbre 400 ch. 20 Drake Construction Limited 


Diesel 2 hélices 
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Région de construction 


LITTORAL DU PACIFIQUE 


Construction navale....... Pot 
Réparations et conversions...... 


GRANDS Lacs 
Construction navale....:. Soe 
Réparations et conversions..... 


SAINT-LAURENT 
Construction navale....... ~ 
Réparations et conversions..... 


LITTORAL DE L’ATLANTIQUE 


Construction navale....... ee 
Réparations et conversions...... 


RésSUME 


Construction navale....... ee 


Réparations et conversions..... 


mR 


1952 


$ 


3,021,670 
7,217,901 


1072397571 


31,075 ,024 
4,679,525 


6,282,390 
14,717,394 


1,604 , 250 
11,147,247 


41,982 ,334 
37,762 ,067 


79,744,401 


1953 


3,502 , 850 
5,926,099 


40,325,000 
21,254,741 


300 ,000 
16,570,462 


44,415,685 
51,097,148 


95,012,835 


TABLEAU VII 


VALEUR DES NAVIRES LIVRES AINSI QUE DES REPARATIONS ET CONVERSIONS EFFECTUEES 
PAR LES CHANTIERS CANADIENS, 1952-1959 


—__ | | | | | OOOO eee 


14,020,684 
5,037 , 300 


2,470,000 
8,138,654 


3,765,960 
9,465 ,965 


53,837,870 
11,098,523 


5,310,980 


69 ,957 ,000 
520569 a4 


32,514,789 
a2 00,20 L 


38 ,689 , 200 
14,108,262 


7,950 ,000 
13-22 7415 


93,174,673 
38,144,528 


1315519 ,201 


6,643 ,600 
2,895 , 745 


Shs Bay OU 
7,898, 312 


370,000 
8,107,094 


47,266,750 
27,039,805 


74,305 ,555 


3,951,600 
3f975,558 


48,100,400 
10537 & 731 


17,916,000 
6,021,147 


73,733 ,960 
29 , 840, 230 


103,574,190 


12,461,820 
SpoL be1S2 


14,545 ,600 
9,373,341 


28,713,900 
8,741,738 


109,559,190 
33,130,734 


142 ,689 ,924 


8,976,266 


64,919,000 
8 ,688 , 980 


3,668 , 000 
9. 030 399 


87,649, 140 
32 ,006 , 585 


119,655,725 


17,854,695 
3,897 , 168 


et = = = =“ pe | a | | | | Oe” 


41,908,980 
12,702,543 


a hn 8 8 a ee OOO 


2AS0D2; 220 
7,674,935 


152,774,245 
30,232,383 


183 ,005 ,628 


CC 
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Port WELLER Dry Docks LTD. 
DEUWAY ACER ts Eee. ek cee. ites 


KINGSTON SHIPYARDS LTD. 
PBA oS, BWR ns ETE aces 


ee ees sos. Seu pow Snes aden» 
COGRES He BI. 1; OI SO ee ne 


CANADIAN VICKERS LTD. 


DAVIE SHIPBUILDING LTD. 
Sor ium pnrey. Gilbert on arene ss 


PIAN-© SS OLNeAW a. «Cage Coaiene 6 
NS 2h Reece rene a ae, ee 
Pederal MOnarch. ser. sass anes Ome 


Geo. T. DAVIE & Sons LTD. 
Tle VETOTUULVE. «Sd Pd 9. les es 


HALIFAX SHIPYARDS LTD. 
Sir William Alexander..........0.0.. 


eC GONE air ee ee 
Wot PIGIGNNESE) eT. ike eco 


FERGUSON INDUSTRIES LTD. 
PME oS TOY, Sines geek ee ee ss 


pe Gee ris er SB ee a ess PEt 


ee er en a 


Navire de transport en| Puiss. sur l’arbre 7,500 ch.| 16,053 


vrac Turbine 1 hélice 


Batveau-phares ei xe 26ie So Puiss. au frein 500 ch. 
Diesel 2 hélices 


Yer ee ek a : Puiss. au frein 750 ch. 
Diesel 2 hélices 
MOTICNCS. oc = iwsin tt nee AAMC <2 «Sa se hs 


Puiss. indiquée 4,000 ch. 
Vapeur 1 hélice 

Pat OUINEUL ¢ ovis cate bas Puiss. au frein 2,150 ch. 

Diesel 


Brise-glace et ravitailleur 


Navire de recherches et de} Puiss. au frein 2,900 ch. 


sauvetage Diesel-électrique 

rise clare. sce es Oe: Puiss. sur l’arbre 4,250 ch. 
Diesel-électrique 2 
hélices 

Navire d’escorte......... Turbine 2 hélices........ 

Navire de charge........ Puiss. sur l’arbre 3,200 ch. 
Diesel 

POUROUGE 5 fiancee he Puiss. sur l’arbre 16,000 
ch. Vapeur 1 hélice 

PSC «5 see Puiss. au frein 760 ch. 


Diesel 2 hélices 


Puiss. sur l’arbre 4,250 ch. 
Diesel-électrique 


Ravitailleur et baliseur... 


Navire d’escorte......... Turbine 2 hélices........ 
Chalanden acters ma .c. UCU cope oe ae ee 
Remorqueur........ se Puiss. au frein 150 ch..... 
Diesel 
Pénicheen‘aciers.. 22.4 ; Pen Se eee oy 
2 péniches en acier..... 6% ba TUE «6 via mee eee sy ae 


Dal 
Ds. 


228 Chi: 


2,022 
524 


1,358 


1,951 


4,462 


20,912 


297 


2,154 


Upper Lakes Shipping Ltd. 


Ministére des Transports 


Gulf & Lake Navigation Co. Ltd. 


McNamara Construction Co. Ltd. 


Ministére des Transports 


Ministére des Pécheries 
Ministére des Transports 
Ministére des Transports 


Marine royale canadienne 
Canada Steamship Lines Ltd. 


Federal Tankers Ltd. 


Ministére des Transports 


Ministére des Transports 


Marine royale canadienne 


Conseil de recherches pour la défense 


Gulf Services Ltd. 


Gulf Service Ltd. 
Gulf Service Ltd. 
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Chantier et nom du navire 


YARROWS LIMITED 
Bi ee ee a 2s | ee 


eS ee ee ee Sa ar: 
aac” 402 sc ts hs sf oto 
G, of G. n°* 206, 207, 208-et 209. ... 
erin ht STS) at. ons bec PE oa 
Victoria MACHINERY Depot Co. LTD. 


DM oe err: NOG a Smt ie Se 
BA aera oe. No) Sune hase se Sa Te 


BURRARD Dry Dock Co. LTb. 
Tie se HK OONE So SSS ik La 
Phd oC. CAN NINOIER. OF. cas oa POOR 
Pree Odie! PiTSEr aes cls Oh. Bk ne oe <4 


Port ARTHUR SHIPBUILDING LTD. 
Alexander Henrys. o5. 02. 


B.A. Peerless (Conversion).......... 


THE COLLINGWOOD SHIPYARDS LTD. 
Weer Ril aie. ce. os sc eas Sk ewes 


RussEL-HIPWELL ENGINES LTD. 
Martin E. Johnson......... 


HE SE, ae Oe ae a 
oe Ce a RE a Ee 


TABLEAU VI 


CARACTERISTIQUES DES NAVIRES DE L’ETAT ET DES NAVIRES MARCHANDS LIVRES 
PAR LES CHAN TIERS-CANADIENS EN. 1959 


Type de navire 


Brise-glace et balisseur. . . 
Chaland én acier. 23.4. . 
(chaland-citernes,..c. 25 = 4 


Chalands en acter.:..:... 
Chalands en acier 


Navire d’escorte 
Chaland en acier....... ne 


Navire d’escorte...... 

Navire d’escorte......... 
Ravitailleur et baliseur... 
Brise-glace et baliseur.... 
Péetroner a. skp tee «oS ake 
Navire de transport en 

VWrde.. 53 

Remorquéur.:. 15034... 
Chaloupe=. ceca 


Péniche. s... < 


Appareil propulseur 


Puiss. sur l’arbre 4,250 ch. 
Diesel-électrique 2 hélices 
ACO ose. oe ere 


Turbine 2 hélices........ 
Turbine 2 hélices........ 
Puiss. sur l’arbre 2,900 ch. 
Diesel-électrique 2 hélices 


Puiss. au frein 3,550 ch... 
Diesel 2 hélices.......... 
Puiss. sur l’arbre 4,500 ch. 
“Parbine. 1 helice cas. ae 


Puiss. sur l’arbre 8,500 ch. 
Turbine ft hélice. +... 2... 


Puiss. sur l’arbre 400 ch. 
[OSS Be ee ae, 2 
Puiss..au frein 130-ch:>. < 
Pe Re ae a ee 


Tonneaux 
de 
jauge brute 


Ie OM 


1.303 


1,674 
10,900 


17,023 


2 
30 
26 


Propriétaire 


Ministére des Transports 
Vancouver Tug Boat Co. Ltd. 
Texaco Canada Ltd. 


Gulf of Georgia Towing Co. Ltd. 
R. J. Bicknell & T. S. Byrn 


Marine royale canadienne 
Arctic Shipping Ltd. 


Marine royale canadienne 
Marine royale canadienne 
Ministére des Transports 


Ministére des Transports 


British American Oil Co. Ltd. 


Carryore Ltd. 


Marathon Corporation 
S. Coveyduck 
Paradis & Sons 
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TABLEAU IV 


PARTICIPATION DES NAVIRES DE DIFFERENTS PAVILLONS AU TRAFIC OCEANIQUE DU CANADA 
CARGAISONS SOLIDES SEULEMENT 


(Nom compris le trafic avec ou via les Etats-Unis d’Amérique) 


—e—oeaewoeeeseeeeeeSSS 
—— 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 1953 1954 1955 1956 1957 1958 


SNe) casa "| ata acme (aa Vc a (a ee a 


Total des exportations et des 

importations—cargaisons solides 

—(tonne de 2,000 liv.) (en 

SETAE wih cae ee 5 ee OS 16,327 | 15,168 | 17,046 | 15,342 | 21,570 | 25,814 | 24,837 | 23,066 | 29,860 | 30,068 29,072 | 27,141 


Pourcentage transporté: 


Sous pavillon canadien......... 20.2 17.9 13.6 9.9 7.9 6.4 4.3 2.1 2.4 1.4 1.0 OFZ 
Sous pavillon du Royaume-Uni..| 45.2 46.3 43.1 48.8 40.6 35.4 34.0 33.8 29 2 31.3 30.0 oe aoe 
Sous pavillon norvégien......... 3.4 9.3 11.9 Bbw 10.2 12.4 3.5 tS at 13.3 uf 15.4 15.8 
Sous pavillon panamien........ — 220 4.8 4.8 5.9 6.7 7.6 7.4 10.8 5 4.8 2.2 
Sous pavillon américain......... 19.9 Tae 4.3 Pa! 8.6 4.8 2.8 ves 4.6 2.4 aa | S 
Sous pavillon néerlandais....... — — — — — 3.0 4.0 4.1 2 4.2 3:7 3.2 
Sous pavillon grec..........3... ~—— 1.6 4.3 Sit 4.6 320 3.8 SF 2 a 2.9 251 
Sous pavillon suédois........... 1.8 2.9 8 S22 35 358 3.0 3.4 3.8 3.9 4.2 4.1 
Sous pavillon allemand......... — — — — — 4.2 6.1 5.8 5.4 10.0 8.9 9.8 
Sous pavillon japonais.......... — — — — — 4.8 3.8 3.0 3.8 5.4 5.0 6.5 
Sous pavillon libérien........... — =< — — — 1.4 sal G4E 1 ey: 9.6 10.0 11.8 
Sous pavillon italien............ — — — — — — — a — — 4.1 4.2 
Sous d’autres pavillons......... 0 4 1. a1 .2 13.0 18.7 14.1 14.0 12.9 9.9 10.8 7.9 6.4 

100% 100% | 100% | 100% | 100% | 100% | 100% | 100% | 100% | 100% 100% | 100% 


REMARQUE.—Les tirets indiquent que le pourcentage est compris dans celui des “‘autres pavillons’’, pour l’année en cause. 
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TABLEAU III 
FLOTTE CANADIENNE DE COMMERCE 


Navires automoteurs de 200 tonneaux de jauge brute ou plus (a l’exclusion des navires non commerciaux, des remorqueurs, 
des transbordeurs ne prenant pas la mer, des baleiniers et des bateaux de péche) 


REPARTITION D’APRES LA JAUGE ET L’ANNEE DE CONSTRUCTION 


——————ssSSSe SSS SSS 


Av 31 MARS 1960 


200-499 tx | 500-999 tx | 1,000-1,999 tx | 2,000-4,999 tx | 5,000-9,999 tx | 10,000 tx ou Totaux 

ber Nom-| Jauge |Nom-| Jauge | Nom- Jauge |Nom-| Jauge |Nom-] Jauge | Nom- Jauge |Nom-| Jauge 

bre brute bre brute bre brute bre brute bre brute bre brute bre brute 
Bee kh oh sg reas 3 6 1,641 5 3,401 4 5,781 13 39 ,423 2 15,979 3 48,233 | 33 114,458 
SEO Ss et 2 723 1 510 | — — 12 OZ ast 7 49,999 | 14 | 189,834 | 36 273,441 
‘p's Sto $a | pear aegmratat tea |) 4,066 9 5,367 6 8,143 13 353126 4 24,328 3 37,074 | 45 114,704 
te Re tt on ee bie F003) Pots 9,965 9 125743 42-2 36,591 6 43,088 3 31,908 | 66 140, 888 
Seton. sts ae. ee bd 3,393 1 888 7 10,682 3 6,692 | — — — — 22 21,655 
EOS ees noe ek nk 3 762 2 1,524 7 12,256 | — — — — — — 12 14,542 
ef COC | aeons ais eee 6 2,039 6 4,924} 76 | 138,723 | 39 94,645 9 63,855 1 10,480 | 137 314, 666 
A 6 LL re 9 3,110 7 4,913: }:12 17,517 8 18,790 4 28,993 | — — 40 fo;023 
(ULC, | i. > 2,077 | — — 9 15,693 4-= 23 83,460 9 55,432 | — — 46 156,662 
1900 et avant......... 3 1,121}; — — 5 9,102 16 68 , 335 Z 12,050 | — — 26 90,608 
wots, 20 Te. a7 26,025 oairy 31,492 etm 230,140 aoe 416,037 a> 293,724 ee 317,529 areas 1,314,947 
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TABLEAU II 
FLOTTE CANADIENNE DE COMMERCE 


Navires automoteurs de 200 tonneaux de jauge brute on plus (a l’exclusion des navires non commerciaux, des remorqueurs, 
des transbordeurs ne prenant pas la mer, des baleiniers et des bateaux de péche) 


REPARTITION D’APRES LA JAUGE ET LE PAYS DE CONSTRUCTION 


Av 31 MARS 1960 


200-499 tx 500-999 tx | 1,000-1,999 tx | 2,000-4,999 tx | 5,000-9,999 tx pili Be ou Totaux 
Pays de construction =|_—————- | | | | ——|----___ 
Nom-| Jauge |Nom-| Jauge |Nom-| Jauge |Nom-| Jauge |Nom-| Jauge |Nom-| Jauge |Nom-| Jauge 
bre brute bre brute bre brute bre brute bre brute bre brute bre brute 
oar el 55 17,780 14 8,801 31 49 695 53 143 ,023 27 199 ,439 21 285,621 | 201 704 , 359 
Royaume-Uni......2... 12 4,617 14 10,572 83 147,391 45 111,052 6 34,665 — a 160 308 , 297 
Ene... 8 2,767 13 9 223 17 ZL oes 39 156,298 10 59 ,620 3 31,908 90 287 , 338 
Autres PAYS .2 8G oie se 2 861 4 2 , 896 4 5,532 2 5,664 | — — — — 12 14,953 
Otas te. i¢ 26,025 45 31,492 | 135 230,140 | 139 416,037 43 293,724 24 317,529 | 463 1,314,947 
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